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PREFACE 


T his book continues the study of the problem of a 
future life begun in my Issues of Immortality (New 
York, 1932). As the title indicates, I have come to the 
conclusion that the life which human beings know on this 
earth is the only one they will ever have. I do not consider this 
conclusion a dogmatic one. All science is based ultimately on 
probabilities. And in this case the probabilities against the 
human personality surviving in any worth-while way the event 
called death seem to me so overwhelming that we are justified 
in regarding immortality as an illusion. 

But I would be the first to welcome any evidence or reason- 
ing actually tending to establish the immortality of man. 
Indeed, when I started my study, some years ago, I both desired 
and believed in a life after death. Hence, such bias as may 
have entered into my work in the field of immortality concepts 
was a bias in favor of survival, not against it. I have tried to 
follow faithfully where facts and logic have led ; and that is 
why I have been compelled to change my mind and to give up 
my old belief. 

In this volume I have set forth in as brief form as possible 
the intellectual grounds for my present position. While there 
are plenty of works presenting the case for immortality — ^at 
least ninety-five per cent of the literature in the field does this 
— there are very few, even in the literature of anti-religion, that 
concentrate on giving the case against it. Those who think that 
this life is all rarely take the time or trouble to say why. But 
the matter is important enough to warrant a careful statement, 
and that is the justification of this book. 
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PREFACE 


In the preparation of this book I have utilized a great 
many sources and it would be impossible to go to the length of 
citing them all. I want to make special acknowledgment, how- 
ever, to James Thayer Addison’s Life Beyond Death (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1932); William Adams Brown’s The Christian 
Hope (Scribner’s, 1915) ; Harry Emerson Fosdick’s The 
Assurance oj Immortality (Association Press, 1926) ; C. Judson 
Herrick’s Brains of Rats and Men (University of Chicago 
Press, 1926) ; H. S. Jennings’ The Biological Basis of Human 
Nature (Norton, 1930) ; George Lawton’s The Drama of Life 
After Death (Henry Holt, 1932) ; and James H. Leuba’s The 
Belief in God and Immortality (Open Court, 1921). Also I am 
greatly indebted to Henry Holt and Company for permission 
to use material from my earlier book, Issues of Immortality, 

In addition, I wish to thank for advice and encouragement 
the following persons who have read part or all of the book in 
manuscript : Elizabeth B. Field, Dr. Austin Lamont, Dr. George 
Lawton; and especially Dr. Sidney Hook, Margaret 1 . Lamont 
and Dr. Beryl Levy. I am also most grateful to Miss Evelyn 
Sorenson for her general cooperation and painstaking work in 
preparing the manuscript for publication. 

In order to facilitate uninterrupted reading of the text, I 
have employed in this book a special system of notes. Those 
few notes which are cited for the support of the argument will 
be found at the bottom of the page concerned. The bulk of the 
notes, the primary purpose of which are to acknowledge indebt- 
edness and give sources, have been placed at the back of the 
book. They are listed by chapter and number, beginning on 
page 263. 

C.L. 

New York City, 

December, ig34. 
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THE ILLUSION 

of 

IMMORTALITY 




I 

IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


I. IMMORTALITY AND GOD 


"A 


LL men are mortal” begins the most famous of all 
syllogisms, and proceeds to tell us that “Socrates is a 
L man” and that “therefore Socrates is mortal.” The 


branch of philosophy known as logic has made much of this 
syllogism as an example of perfect reasoning. What is less 
generally recognized is that philosophy as a whole has perhaps 
spent more time on inquiring into the true meaning of this 
syllogism than on anything else. On that meaning have been 
thought to hang the destinies of man, the fate of nations, and 
even the existence of God. The real question has been: How 
seriously are we to take the proposition that men and Socrates 
are mortal? For there exists a well-known counter-proposition 
to the effect that men and Socrates are immortal ; or at least 
that the better part of them — what we call their personalities 
or souls — ^are immortal. In fact, Socrates himself, if the 
dialogues of Plato are to be trusted, was one of the first to 
advance the h3q)othesis of the soul’s immortality. 

To put the issue in another way, when men die, which 
every one must admit they eventually do, do they really die, 
that is, do they stay dead ? Or, as Job phrases it : “If a man die, 
shall he live again?” Now there can be no doubt that this 
problem — this mystery — of death was one of the first, and pos- 
sibly the foremost of, incentives to philosophical inquiry. It was 
Socrates again, according to Plato’s Phaedo, who called philos- 
ophy a meditation on death, which in plain terms means a 
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4 THE ILLUSION OF IMMORTALITY 

meditation on whether man is mortal or immortal. For various 
reasons it has become customary to refer to the problem of 
immortality rather than to the problem of death or of mor- 
tality, though all of these problems are one and the same. And 
with this in mind we can say that the history of philosophy has 
borne out to a great extent the saying of Socrates. For among 
philosophers, whether ancient, medieval, or modern, the idea of 
immortality has bulked large, either explicitly as a definite 
promise or hope, or implicitly in the guise of metaphysical 
assumptions and epistemological trimmings. This is not sur- 
prising. For philosophers, after all, are but men and cannot 
help reflecting to a large degree the human cultures in which 
they move and have their being. 

Now in those cultures, as William James has keenly ob- 
served, “The popular touchstone for all philosophies” has been 
the question: “What is their bearing on a future life?”^ If 
this is true, then, as James also says, for the generality of men 
God is primarily the provider of immortality ; and “religion, in 
fact, for the great majority of our race, means immortality and 
nothing else.” ^ Miguel de Unamuno, the brilliant Spanish 
writer, relates that “Talking to a peasant one day, I proposed 
to him the hypothesis that there might indeed be a God who 
governs heaven and earth . . . but that for all that the soul of 
every man may not be immortal in the traditional and concrete 
sense. He replied : ‘Then wherefore God ?’ ” ® To quote another 
American source expressed in characteristic American fashion : 
“Most men and women would rather be assured of eternal life 
than of anything else. If the privilege of living for ever were 
marketable, it would sell at the highest figure of anything 
offered to mankind.”^ Higher even than God, presumably. 
Luther evidently had something similar in mind when he indig- 
nantly cried : “If you believe in no future life, I would not give 
a mushroom for your God.”® And even the poets follow suit 
with Tennyson proclaiming: “If immortality be not true, then 
no God but a mocking fiend created us.” ® 

This, again, is not surprising. For all of these gentlemen 
have written in the Christian tradition. And probably no great 
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religion has so emphasized immortality as Christianity. In the 
very earliest days of this faith St. Paul frankly and clearly 
expressed its central doctrine: “And if Christ be not risen, then 

is our preaching vain, and your faith is vain If in this life 

only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miser- 
able.” ’’ And later St. Augustine taught that the resurrection 
of the dead “is the special faith of Christians ; this alone is the 
faith that divides off . . . Christians from all men.” ® While there 
have been many dissenters from the interpretation of Paul and 
Augustine, it can hardly be doubted that, on the whole, their 
point of view has prevailed. The resurrection of Jesus to eternal 
life was not only the sure and unmistakable sign of his divinity, 
but a pledge that men in general would also rise from the 
grave. This decisive and dramatic victory over mankind’s great- 
est enemy, death, not only proved that Jesus was the Son of 
God, but that men were his sons. What surer or more lasting 
foundation could any religion wish than triumph over the 
tomb ? In fact, one of the chief reasons why Christianity finally 
won out in the ancient Mediterranean world was that it 
appealed so strongly to the members of existing religious cults 
that stressed a future life. There can be no question that 
Christianity came into being first and foremost as a death- 
conquering religion. 

As it developed the Christian Church embellished and 
enlarged upon the simple fact of immortality testified to by 
Jesus. The hereafter became a complex and bewildering 
kaleidoscope of various heavens, hells, and purgatories; and 
the here-now became an unending sequence of sacraments such 
as baptism, confirmation, penance, extreme unction, and the 
eucharist — ^all administered with the next world primarily in 
mind. The eucharist, or mass, most common of all Christian 
rituals, is par excellence an immortalizing sacrament; for the 
faithful it is proof, through the mystical experience of actually 
partaking of the nature of eternal God, that the soul is immor- 
tal. “The chief effect of a worthy Communion is to a certain 
extent a foretaste of Heaven, in fact the anticipation and 
pledge of our future union with God in the Beatific Vision. . . . 
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The Eucharist is the ‘pledge of our glorious resurrection and 
eternal happiness’ according to the promise of Christ: ‘He 
that eateth of my flesh and drinketh of my blood hath ever- 
lasting life : and I will raise him up on the last day.’ ” ® 

Preoccupation with the life beyond has also been strongly 
stimulated by the Catholic practice of intercession by the living 
on behalf of souls in purgatory, whether through the requiem 
mass, the system of indulgences, or individual prayers. “We 
have loved him during life,” said St. Ambrose. “Let us not 
abandon him, until we have conducted him by our prayers into 
the house of the Lord.” The assistance may sometimes come 
from the other side, for there is considerable Catholic authority 
to the effect that the souls of the dead can help the living with 
their prayers. The celebration of All Souls’ Day every year 
for the commemoration of the departed is a variation on the 
same key. Even in this twentieth century the peasants in many 
Catholic countries believe that the spirits of the deceased re- 
visit their homes on All Souls’ night and partake of the food 
of the living. In the Tyrol milk and cake are left for them on 
the table, while in Brittany the people flock to the graveyards 
at nightfall and pour milk or holy water on the tombstones. 
Similar customs have been and still are prevalent on All Saints’ 
Day, a festival in honor of the saints of the Church. 

It is well known that in the realm of immortality the vir- 
tuous will enjoy a marvelous happiness and will find complete 
compensation for all the ills of this world. The highest joy 
possible in paradise is to see God face to face, to be united with 
him in that Beatific Vision described so rapturously by Dante 
in the final Canto of The Divine Comedy. This is what the 
faithful mean when they talk ecstatically of enjoying God for- 
ever and ever. But even in this connection it is to be doubted 
if God, for the great majority, is primary. What is primary, 
we suspect, is the eternal bliss of saintly souls. God is the 
supreme pleasure-giving object of the other world. And though 
men have claimed that they would willingly suffer damnation 
for the glory of God, they have been conscious, when they said 
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this, that such devotion would almost surely win for them just 
the opposite. 

God is also the supreme pleasure-having person of the 
other world. He is pure and perfected personality liberated 
from all earthly checks and balances; and as such he is free, 
happy, and immortal — the divine exemplar of all that man 
could wish to be. Though he is a most necessary part of heaven, 
only in heaven could he exist. Indeed, we may say that “God is 
heaven spiritualized, while heaven is God materialized”; and 
that “there is no distinction between the absolute life which is 
conceived as God and the absolute life which is conceived as 
heaven, save that in heaven we have stretched into length and 
breadth what in God is concentrated at one point.” But 
in this fundamental identity between God and immortal- 
ity priority still belongs to immortality. God would be dead if 
there were no immortality. In truth, God might never have 
been born had it not been for immortality. For God was be- 
gotten by the gods, and the gods seem to have been at first in 
many instances simply the spirits of noteworthy ancestors or 
heroes elevated to immortality.* Survival after death was a 
commonplace long before God had been dreamed of. 

In modern times the priority of immortality has become 
so insistent that more openly and frequently than ever before 
the existence of God has been deduced from the existence of a 
future life. We have already quoted Luther and other moderns 
who hew close to this line. But the prime example is Immanuel 
Kant. With Kant the categorical imperative, the great moral 
law, demands immortality for its proper fulfillment. God is then 
introduced in order to guarantee the immortality which the 
moral law makes necessary. The Reverend Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, most prominent of the Modernist group in the Prot- 
estant Church, follows the reasoning of Kant and makes it 
more explicit. “The goodness of God,” says Fosdick, “is plainly 
at stake when one discusses immortality, for if death ends all, 

* We do not imply that gods may not also have originated in other 
ways, such as from the personification of natural phenomena. 
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the Creator is building men like sand houses on the shore, 
caring not a whit that the fearful waves will quite obliterate 

them The universe is distinctly not friendly, if it has reared 

with such pain the moral life of man, only to topple it over like 
a house of cards.” In the same vein Dr. George A. Gordon 
tells us that on the question of immortality depends “the ulti- 
mate reasonableness or unreasonableness, the intelligence or 
brutality, of the Power that is responsible for our existence.” 

In other words, to paraphrase Dr. Fosdick and Dr. Gordon, the 
very existence of God, who is by definition good and intelligent, 
depends on man’s having immortality. 

The evolution of modern religion goes far to explain the 
expression of such sentiments. That brilliant student of re- 
ligious psychology. Professor James B. Pratt, penetrates to the 
heart of the matter when he writes : “As the belief in miracles 
and special answers to prayer and in the interference of the 
supernatural within the natural has gradually disappeared, 
almost the only pragmatic value of the supernatural left to 
religion is the belief in a personal future life.” To an increas- 
ing number of moderns God, if he is not actually “an unneces- 
sary hypothesis,” has become a kind of God Emeritus, retired 
peacefully in his old age to the pleasures of professorial con- 
templation ; or an Absolute, an Infinite, a One, a mystic For- 
mula as abstract as the theory of relativity and still less 
intelligible. God no longer has, as with Newton, even the duties 
of regulating the more distant stars and comets. 

Thus, in the modern world, little else remains for God to 
do but to function as the benevolent purveyor of man’s immor- 
tality. With his personality becoming increasingly vague and 
empty, the old sense of warmth and intimacy associated with 
him disappears. And the most popular supernatural substitute 
proves to be intercourse with the departed. In the modern cult 
of Spiritualism we find an extreme example of these observa- 
tions. Dr. George Lawton, in his able study of this sect, 
observes: “God . . . plays a very minor part in the belief system 
as well as in the daily life of the Spiritualists not simply 
because of his inaccessibility, but because they are not inter- 
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ested in him. They are interested in spirits and all the details 
of the after-life. Communication with the spirits, their ‘saints,’ 
they find far more desirable than communion with God, and 
easier, I may add.” 

As a matter of fact, it is perfectly clear that only immor- 
tality can provide definite compensation for the ills of this 
still very imperfect world and especially for the loss of loved 
ones. If an awakening into a blessed hereafter were as much a 
law of nature as our daily awakening to a far from blissful 
morrow, no God would be required to play cosmic philan- 
thropist to a suffering humanity. Nor, with human personalities 
going on to the end of time and further, would any God be 
necessary to preserve the great ethical and social values. But 
realizing that a future life demands the saving intervention of 
more than natural forces, the dealers in celestial securities have 
had to call in God to guarantee that paradise preferred is a 
safe and sound investment. Again God is secondary. And 
though he may be given credit now and then for the turning of 
some earthly ebbing tide, the great masses of mankind end 
their days very much in need of a new world to redress the 
balance of the old. From the viewpoint of ethics the experience 
of Job has proved to be a universal one : so far as this earth is 
concerned obviously neither the righteous nor the unrighteous 
receive, on the whole, their just deserts. It is for this reason 
that both Catholics and Protestants still argue that even taking 
the existence of God for granted, the end of belief in the here- 
after would mean the end of moral conduct in this life. As 
things turn out, the Almighty as the regulator and enforcer of 
morals can do but little without the realm of immortality ; and 
he seems to be a good deal more at home there than on earth. 

There are other reasons, deep in human psychology, that 
help to account for the possible priority of immortality. First, 
we have the distinction, discernible to common sense as well 
as to subtle philosophy, between the body and the personality 
or soul. Dreams and trances reenforce here the testimony of 
everyday life. And death comes to give the most convincing and 
dramatic of verifications: the personality disappears, whither 
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is a mystery, but the body remains, solid and real. Second, we 
find that it is utterly impossible to imagine ourselves as non- 
existent. We may envisage our own death and even our own 
funeral, but it is we who do the envisaging. We are there wit- 
nessing the events after our death. No matter how far forward 
we reach with our imaginations into the future or how far 
back into the past, becoming, as Plato said, spectators of all 
time and all existence, we ourselves are the audience at the 
passing pageant. The egocentric predicament holds us fast in 
its clutches; and it lures on the unsophisticated to a spon- 
taneous belief in unending life. Then, third, there is the innate 
animal impulse to cling to life and flee from death with 
all the accumulated determination of the species’ age-long 
struggle to survive. Other emotions may now and then force 
this will to live into the background, but under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it is a ruling passion. Under its impulsion the con- 
scious man, seeing inevitable death written in many colors on 
the horizon, attempts to dodge his fate by taking refuge in a 
transcendental self-preservation beyond the grave. 

It is such characteristics of human nature — and these by 
no means exhaust the motivations that encourage the idea of a 
future life — that help to make the desire for immortality, 
potentially present in every human heart, easy to awaken and 
develop, so that it very often becomes a more or less permanent 
mental attitude in a particular person or a particular civiliza- 
tion. These characteristics, too, render the belief in immortality 
a natural one in the sense that it might easily emerge without 
indoctrination ; certainly it would be far more likely to do so 
than the belief in God. Children and primitives seem to take 
the continuity of life for granted ; it is the fact of death that 
has to be taught them. But children and primitives obviously 
do not take for granted the existence of God, especially the 
more highly developed God of monotheistic religions. Any one 
can understand the simple meaning of personal survival after 
death; but it is a wise man indeed who can comprehend the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. These considerations are 
reenforced by the well-nigh universal distribution, as regards 
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both time and place, of belief in some form of after-existence; 
and the absence of such universal belief, as, for example, in 
large sections of India and China, in a being that can legiti- 
mately be called God. We do not imply that all men have 
believed in a future life, for there have ever been thinkers to 
question or deny the hereafter ; what we mean is that the idea 
is to be found among almost all human culture groups. 

It would also be foolish to deny that most men have con- 
sidered the ideas of God and immortality to be inseparably 
connected and to stand or fall together. But inseparable con- 
nection, either in ideas or things, does not necessarily imply 
equal significance. If, on the one hand, the existence of God is 
taken to mean in and of itself the existence of a future life or 
the non-existence of God the non-existence of a future life, 
it is because part of the very definition of God has implicitly 
been ^The guarantor of immortality.^^ Now a guarantor is, of 
course, of immense significance, but in the last analysis the 
main thing is what is guaranteed. This is what people are after, 
whether security before death or after death is trembling in 
the balance. Thus, immortality remains primary. If, on the 
other hand, the existence of survival is thought to imply in and 
of itself the existence of God or the non-existence of survival 
the non-existence of God, the same conclusion is reached even 
more easily, because it is crystal clear that here the actuality 
of God was in the first place a deduction from the assurance 
of immortality. 

There are, of course, both people and peoples for whom 
the idea of God has been of far more importance than the idea 
of immortality. The Jehovah of the Old Testament Hebrews 
was immeasurably more significant to them than their feeble 
after-existence. In fact, wherever and whenever immortality 
has not been considered clearly worth-while, its importance in 
relation to God or the gods has necessarily been less. And in all 
times there have undoubtedly been a certain number of persons, 
professional philosophers and others, who have had faith in 
God but none in immortality. But for such persons, it should 
be noted, the problem of immortality as distinct from belie j in 
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immortality has unquestionably been of great consequence. 
Confronted with the fact of death they had to come to some 
conclusion about it; they had to decide whether they were 
mortal or immortal. They decided that they were mortal. The 
ancient Hebrews decided that there was an after-existence, but 
that it was of a very unattractive nature; and this had far- 
reaching implications for their whole philosophy of life. On 
the relative importance, then, of God and immortality we have 
two main points to make. First, for believers in both God and 
immortality there is a good deal of evidence to show that 
immortality may have been and may be primary. Second, for 
every one, whatever his beliefs about God and immortality, the 
problem of immortality or mortality or death, however the 
matter be phrased, is of at least equal importance with the 
problem of the existence of God or, indeed, with any other 
religious or philosophical problem whatsoever. The way in 
which this problem of immortality is settled affects most 
seriously almost every other religious and philosophical issue. 
And without a settlement of it no religion or philosophy can 
pretend to offer a complete and satisfactory way of life. 


2. INSISTENCE OF THE QUESTION 

It is not necessary, however, to establish definitely the relative 
importance of the idea of immortality and of other religious 
and philosophical ideas in order to show how fundamental is 
the problem of a future life. Its immeasurable significance for 
mankind becomes apparent upon the slightest analysis. It is 
true that no less a person than Benedict Spinoza wrote: ^‘A 
free man thinks of nothing less than of death, and his wisdom 
is not a meditation upon death but upon life.” But Spinoza, 
be it remembered, had already concluded that there was no 
personal immortality. For him the most significant problem 
connected with death was settled. It was comparatively easy 
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for him, therefore, to lean back in his chair with the satisfying 
consciousness that he was a free man. 

Such free men cease to meditate on death because they 
come to understand its meaning and its place in the world that 
is their home. But the necessary prelude to this understanding 
must be for every one long and careful reflection on the ines- 
capable event which comes to all mankind. At some time or 
other every mortal must intellectually look death in the face 
and decide what is to be his attitude towards this all too 
familiar stranger. Even the agnostic with his plaintive “I don’t 
know” takes a position. If the inevitability of his own earthly 
end does not cause a man to think seriously about mortality 
and immortality, the death of friends, of family, of utter 
strangers, of all humanity (which some scientists prophesy for 
the distant future) must surely lead him to ponder upon this 
subject. 

Civilizations, economic systems, migrations, war and peace 
may come and go; but the question of death insistently 
remains. And it links together in one common humanity — 
perplexed and distressed — all the thousand upon thousand 
generations of men, all the myriad tribes, races, and nations, 
all the varying groups, t5T)es, and classes of mankind. But in 
our modern machine civilization the need for a sane and sober 
analysis of this problem is perhaps greater than ever before. 
In the twentieth century sudden death through accident, 
adventure, or premeditated violence, often taking the young 
and innocent, is so frequent and so widely broadcast that few 
can avoid a certain somber impact from it all. Automobile, 
aeroplane and railway take so heavy a toll that one can hardly 
escape the feeling that it may be one’s turn next. And there is 
always the danger, whether one be a fighter or a non-com- 
batant, that the far-flung ferocities of modern war will claim 
one as a victim. Then, finally, there is the ordinary and tre- 
mendous incidence of disease and old age. The grand totals of 
death are staggering. In the United States, which has a com- 
paratively low death rate, close to one and one-third million 
persons die every year ; for the whole world the figure is in 
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the neighborhood of thirty-six million, with no less than one 
hundred thousand deaths per day. As the Book of Common 
Prayer so accurately phrases it, “In the midst of life we are in 
death.” 

In the face of these various considerations it is surprising 
to find men like the contemporary Oxford philosopher, F. C. S. 
Schiller, claiming that the alleged importance of the question 
of immortality is only a “literary tradition” foisted on the 
public by a few writers who have chosen to play up the subject. 
The mass of men, he says, have not really been interested in 
the problem and so have not produced books about it.^^ Of 
course, the average man does not write books about anything; 
but he does know that some day he is going to die and he does 
see his friends and family die about him. Only a person emo- 
tionally insensitive and intellectually stolid to the point of 
abnormality can fail, in the kind of world in which we live, to 
ask himself whether death is the end of the story or merely the 
introduction to a new chapter. This does not mean that the 
ordinary citizen, immersed in the manifold activities of daily 
life, is or should be constantly preoccupied with the question 
of man’s final destiny. Nor does it imply that it is one of his 
favorite topics of discussion. The event called death, bound up 
as it is with very personal feelings, memories, and associations, 
is far too intimate a thing — and for most men too sorrowful a 
thing — to enter a great deal into general, everyday conversa- 
tion. As the pious churchwarden said to a questioner: “Of 
course I believe in eternal bliss, but do let us talk about some- 
thing less depressing.” 

Additional proof, however, that silence, in the matter con- 
cerned, does not mean lack of interest or importance is to be 
found in a comparison between Protestant and Catholic atti- 
tudes. It is Protestants, striving to produce new arguments to 
sup{X)rt their waning faith, who talk and write most about 
immortality. The Catholics, however, for whom a future life 
is a settled and unquestioned conviction, do not feel the same 
need for continually stirring up the subject. Yet no issue is 
more important for Catholics and their Church than that of 
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death and immortality. The fact is that faithful Catholics have 
already come to a strong affirmative conclusion concerning 
personal survival and are therefore not impelled to worry about 
it like doubting Protestants, though they may have some 
qualms as to what will be their exact status in the next world. 

The general pragmatic effects, whether for good or for 
ill, of belief in a future existence are writ large in the history 
of the race, whether we examine the practices of ancient primi- 
tive tribes or modern civilized nations. In China ancestor 
worship has been for ages a dominating and conservative influ- 
ence; in India the laws of karma and reincarnation have 
century after century lent support to the rigid caste system 
and helped to suppress the initiative of the masses to better 
their lot; in the Mohammedan countries the legions of Allah 
have gone forth to battle again and again with the promise of 
paradise spurring them on ; and in the West the idea of immor- 
tality has perhaps been, as we have suggested, the most impor- 
tant single element in the Christian religion, affecting directly 
the lives of millions through hope and fear, ritual and dogma, 
and working indirectly on the minds of the people through 
philosophy, psychology, literature, and education. 

While not the only factor making for the metaphysical and 
ethical dualism so characteristic of Christianity, the concept of 
life everlasting has here been outstanding in its influence. It 
has been perhaps the most basic assumption in that ethical 
view which opposes the spirit to the flesh and regards the 
instincts and desires of the natural body as evil, degraded, and 
to be suppressed. It has been the underlying premise of the 
whole Christian philosophy of other-worldliness which sees 
man’s true destiny as belonging to another realm beyond this 
earthly vale of tears. Dr. John Baillie, himself an eloquent 
defender of the idea of immortality, writes: “It was as the old 
preoccupation with eternity began to disappear and the tradi- 
tional eschatological picture — that vast triptych of hell, purga- 
tory, and paradise — to lose its power over the imagination, that 
the cry for social reform was first clearly heard in the land. . . . 
The desire for political freedom, the movement towards the 
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emancipation of the disinherited classes, the abolition of 
slavery, the advent of universal education, the gradual eman- 
cipation of womanhood and, as one born out of due season, the 
movement to make an end of war — these are all typical prod- 
ucts of our modern period and are definitely associated with 
the modern shifting of the imagination from the eternal to the 
temporal prospect.” 

But this shifting of the imagination has not meant that 
the influence of the former viewpoint has come to an end. For 
it “has left its impress on the commonly accepted moral codes 
of the West to this day, and seems even yet to make impossible 
the whole-hearted and simple enjoyment of the goods of a 
natural existence that men now envy in the Greeks of old.” 

In addition, the idea of immortality has helped to start and 
stimulate unhappy and still-existing theories of knowledge 
which have as their fundamental assumption, to quote 
Professor John Dewey, “that experience centers in, or gathers 
about, or proceeds from a center or subject which is outside 
the course of natural existence and set over against it,” thus 
making the bearer of experience seem “antithetical to the world 
instead of being in and of it.” This has encouraged the 
regrettable tendency to partition the mind off from the outside 
world which is its natural sphere of application, and has pro- 
moted that deplorable separation between theory and practice 
which has ever been such an obstacle to human progress. 

Immortality doctrines probably have their widest effect 
indirectly rather than as an ever-present incentive to action. It 
is doubtful if their direct effects are ever as great as, for 
instance, the official tabulations of religious groups professing 
belief in a hereafter would lead us to suppose. This is because 
so many listed members of the Church, especially in modern 
times, do not really take stock in the theory of survival; or 
they only half-believe or merely hope, preferring to keep the 
notion in the vague, uncertain limbo of partly settled difficul- 
ties, on tap for purposes of consolation but in the main neg- 
lected. Where, however, the theory is in actuality strongly and 
sincerely believed, we cannot question that it makes a differ- 
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ence in the lives of the believers. For instance, as recently as 
the year 1933 a member of the Congress of the United States 
could commit suicide for the stated reason of joining his dead 
wife and son “in heaven,’’ thus dramatically calling attention 
to innumerable cases of the same kind in America and abroad. 

If the establishment of immortality as a basic fact in the 
minds of men is of crucial importance for religion, then the 
establishment of mortality is of equal significance for anti- 
religion. Thus the great and eloquent Lucretius, most enlight- 
ened of Roman philosophers, writing “On the Nature of 
Things,” was far more concerned in disproving a future life 
than in putting a complete quietus on the gods. In fact he 
reserved certain distant regions of the sky in which the gods 
might go on perpetually enjoying themselves, a notion remind- 
ful of the status which God has today for many modern minds. 
But these deities of Lucretius did not intervene in human 
affairs and, above all, they could not touch a man whom death 
had taken. For death was the final and complete end of human 
beings as self-conscious personalities. Death was really death 
in the opinion of Lucretius. There was nothing to fear beyond 
death because there was nothing there to fear, not even the 
consciousness of nothingness. For Lucretius the assurance of 
mortality meant the liberation of man from all those awful 
apprehensions traditionally connected with the after-existence. 
It meant the finish of the dual terrorism of priests and gods. 
It meant a new courage in the eyes of the human race, a new 
nobility in its step, and a new dignity in its philosophy. 

It can scarcely be denied that the history of Christianity 
has borne out the words of Lucretius. The Church in its 
palmiest days maintained its sway over the multitudes chiefly 
through appealing to fear of post-mortem punishment. While 
occasionally the hand of God could be discerned smiting the 
wicked right here and now, by far the major part and the most 
terrible part of divine retribution was reserved for the after- 
life. There the vast majority of the human race would suffer 
tortures so excruciating and long-enduring that the most fright- 
ful of terrestrial sufferings paled into insignificance beside them. 
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And the Church heightened the natural aversion to death by 
teaching that it was a punishment introduced into the world, 
afflicting every one, the virtuous as well as the sinners, because 
of the original sin of Adam. 

Whether fear and punishments are stressed, as in the 
Middle Ages, or hopes and rewards, as in the last century or 
so, it is clear that in either case God’s power and a very large 
proportion of the Church’s power rest in the last analysis on 
the existence of another world. To take the economic sphere, 
for example, the religious ceremonies connected with the 
departed have meant untold wealth for the Church. Particularly 
has this been true in the Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox 
faiths where such stress is laid upon masses, prayers, and other 
good offices in behalf of the dead, the dying, and all those in 
any way concerned over their future state. Since the early 
Middle Ages the Catholic Church has obtained, through the 
granting of indulgences alone, huge sums from rich and poor 
alike. These indulgences, given in return for money payments, 
almsgiving or other kinds of offerings, provide that one’s own 
soul or the soul of a deceased relative or friend be spared all 
or part of its destined punishment in purgatory. It was con- 
troversy over the extent and propriety of this practice that was 
the immediate cause of the Protestant revolt in the sixteenth 
century. In Russia the Orthodox Church accumulated its 
enormous wealth chiefly through similar intercessions on behalf 
of the dead. Besides the steady income from workers and 
peasants anxious to mitigate divine retribution, many members 
of the nobility and upper class endowed monasteries and 
churches on condition that daily prayers be said for their 
departed souls.®* 

The dependence on a hereafter of God’s power over human 
beings is especially apparent in modern times when the growth 
of science and the extension of natural law have made the 
earthly interventions of the Lord very few and far between. 
With God and other supernatural agents becoming less and 
less of a factor in daily life, the idea of immortality takes on 
relatively greater importance. Faith in the far-away, academic 
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God of the modern age does far less to distract men’s minds 
from their earthly conditions and tasks than does reliance on 
an after-existence. For if men give up belief in a life beyond, 
then all but a few mystics who think that they can sink their 
being into the mind of God must of necessity devote them- 
selves to the affairs of this world ; and the modern God being 
one who hardly ever gets into action here below, men must 
also rely on their own powers and potentialities. As long, how- 
ever, as a future life is thought to exist, men will devote to 
it much time and attention that could be used for earthly 
enterprises. 

In line with these considerations, modern opponents of 
religion mince no words about immortality. In their opinion 
it is perhaps the most insidious of all the opium that religion 
feeds to the people. Karl Marx sums up the situation: “The 
mortgage, held by the peasants on the heavenly estates, guar- 
antees the mortgage held by the bourgeoisie on the peasant 
estates.”^’ And Lenin’s comment is: “The helplessness of all 
the exploited in their struggle against the exploiters inevitably 
generates a belief in a better life after death. . . , Religion 
teaches those who toil in poverty all their lives to be resigned 
and patient in this world, and consoles them with the hope 
of reward in heaven.” Many other modern antagonists of 
religion agree with these statements, though not necessarily 
subscribing to the politics of Marx and Lenin. 

To the average reader, whatever his attitude towards the 
idea of immortality, it may well seem, as it does to the writer, 
that the problem of a future life is on the face of it sufficiently 
significant to need no justification for its analysis. But the 
truth remains that a considerable number of persons today take 
the position that to examine the issues centering around the 
fact of death is irrelevant and a waste of time. It will be found, 
however, that such persons, like Spinoza, have usually made up 
their own minds concerning these issues. For them further in- 
quiry may indeed seem useless. And if their particular con- 
clusions happen to fall on the socially unpopular side of the 
main question at stake, the labeling of the whole problem as 
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essentially unimportant is a very convenient way to avoid the 
risk of taking a public stand. This is the present-day attitude, 
it would seem, of not a few professional philosophers, especially 
in the universities. 

Another favorite way of sidestepping the issue of mortality 
versus immortality is to claim that human reason is impotent 
to deal with it. The whole subject, it is said, is too much in 
the realm of speculation to be susceptible of definitive treat- 
ment. A friend asks: “Why not, like Goethe, ‘reverence the 
mystery’ and leave it alone? For myself I am frankly bored 
when people begin on it, for I know they don’t know, — ^not one 
whit more than Plato or Plotinus or Shelley or those great 
minds who have gone in search.” Survival after death, the 
argument continues, is one of those hjqjotheses which because 
of their very nature are incapable of conclusive investigation 
by the human mind. This perhaps sounds well until we reflect 
that in this class of hypotheses would be such remarkable ones 
as that invisible fairies tend the flowers at night, ““ that the 
valleys of the moon are filled with an invisible substance, and 
that angels helped to turn back the Germans at the battle of 
the Marne. A sane science and a serious philosophy can cer- 
tainly not abdicate before the million and one fantasies of this 
kind which the superstitious are ever bringing forward as the 
latest revelation. 

Then there are those who do not wish to have the problem 
of death too rigorously looked into for fear of hurting people’s 
feelings. Sir Arthur Keith, former President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, telling of his 
“strange reluctance” to reveal his opinions concerning re- 
ligious issues, frankly admits that “the real explanation ... is 
fear — cowardice, if you will. By nature I am of the common 

herd. I fear ostracism We cannot discuss our innermost 

beliefs openly and candidly without committing an assault on 
persons whose comradeship we desire to retain. Hence most of 
us choose to be silent ; wrangling is painful, and the paths of 
peace pleasant.” What Sir Arthur so outspokenly states is the 
actual attitude, though often not consciously formulated, of 
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many persons well equipped to furnish light and leading on 
the matter of death. It is undoubtedly true that frank and open 
treatment of the religious issues centering around this subject 
is likely to offend many people. Professor Schiller is probably 
right in asserting that all but the most inevitable mention of 
death “is tabooed in polite society.”*^ This holds for the 
United States as well as England. “Most Americans,” says 
Mary Austin, “are even more reticent, and possibly more dis- 
honest about their attitude toward death and the hereafter than 

they are toward any other personal concern Americans in 

general, it seems, suffer a glandular resistance to the idea of 
death which makes them not only averse to talking about it, 
but anxious to evade its mention by every sort of diddling 
phraseology.” ** 

In the face of such a situation it is understandable why 
those who have thought through the problem of immortality, 
especially when their conclusions are unorthodox, should often 
tend to keep to themselves their ultimate judgment.* Yet this 
position is not one that we can approve, least of all for the 
reasons given. For the history of intellectual progress reveals 
nothing more clearly than that every new truth must deeply 
wound the feelings of those with vested emotional, ideological, 
or economic interests in outworn ideas. It is strongly to be 
suspected that those who obstruct the exposure of religious 
superstitions, regarding either death or other matters, are, 
whether knowingly or not, special pleaders for the maintenance 
of some such vested interest. “The mission of philosophy,” 
says Professor Morris R. Cohen, “is to bring a sword as well 
as peace.” And nowhere is this excellent precept more appli- 
cable than to the traditional religious theories that concern 
themselves with the meaning of death. 

* Professor C. D. Broad of Cambridge University, who tends to 
disbelieve in a future life, even goes so far as to say that “it is quite 

possible that the doctrine of human immortality (whether it be in fact 
true or false) is one of these socially valuable ‘myths’ which the State 
ought to remove from the arena of public discussion.” Broad, The 
Mind and Its Place in Nature (New York, 1925), p. 51 1. 



II 

THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 


I. IMMORTALITY DEFINED 

B efore stating what I consider the fundamental issue 
involved in the question before us it is necessary to 
define carefully “immortality.” It should have already 
become apparent that I mean personal immortality, that is, the 
literal survival of the individual human personality or con- 
sciousness for an indefinite period after death with its memory 
and awareness of self-identity essentially intact. In other words, 
one will awake in the life beyond in very much the same sense 
as one awakes here on every new day. And in that other 
world the awakening, as here, will be to fresh activities and in 
the midst of friends and family. The memory there will not 
hold all the particulars of one’s past life any more than from 
day to day or decade to decade on earth, but it will retain 
enough to provide a definite sense of identity and continuity. 
This is absolutely essential, for a personality that had no con- 
scious links of connection with anything that has gone on 
before would to all intents and purposes be another personality. 
As Leibniz asks: “What good, sir, would it do you to become 
King of China, on condition that you forgot what you have 
been? Would it not be the same as if God, at the moment he 
destroyed you, were to create a king in China?” ^ Special 
psychological and metaphysical definitions of individuality or 
personality, while they may bear importantly on the case for 
or against immortality, do not alter seriously the meaning of 
immortality. The personality may be thought of in the last 

aa 
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analysis as pure electricity, pure spirit, pure Gk)d-force, pure 
or impure anything at all; and yet it will be accurate to 
define immortality as above. 

All this is not to say that ^‘immortality” has not had other 
noteworthy meanings, among Christians as well as others. The 
word has sometimes signified the attainment here and now of 
a certain eternal quality in life and thought, with “eternal” 
meaning that which is independent of time and existence. This 
view has been held by such philosophers as Spinoza and San- 
tayana and is frequently called “ideal” immortality, or, with 
questionable accuracy, “Platonic”* immortality. Often this 
ideal immortality is combined with the primary meaning of 
actual personal survival. “Immortality” has likewise desig- 
nated the survival after death of an impersonal psychic entity 
which is absorbed into some kind of All or Absolute or God. 
Akin to this is “material” or “chemical” immortality through 
the reabsorption by nature of the elements of the body. Then 
there is “historical” immortality through the irreversibility of 
the past and the permanent place that every life necessarily 
has in the simple truth and succession of existence ; “biological” 
or “plasmic” immortality through one^s children and de- 
scendants; and “social” or “influential” immortality through 
enduring fame or the unending effect of one’s life on the minds 
and acts of succeeding generations. More foreign to western 
minds is the concept of immortality through reincarnation on 
this earth in future human or other living forms. This doctrine 
is often known as metempsychosis or transmigration and postu- 
lates a preexistence as well as an after-existence. Influential 
among ancient peoples such as the Greeks and Egyptians and 
always the very core of the Buddhist and Hindu religions, the 
theory today maintains its sway over large sections of the East 
and has in recent times penetrated to Europe and America 
through the Theosophists. Perhaps least important and least 
known of all is the idea of immortality involved in the return 
of all things over and over again in their precise detail, the 

This is not the usual and accepted meaning of Platonic. 
See p. 27. 
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“eternal recurrence” theory urged by the Stoics in ancient 
times and revived in the nineteenth century by the German 
philosopher Nietzsche. 

It is logically possible to believe simultaneously in several 
of these different kinds of immortality. There is no inconsist- 
ency, for example, between social, biological, and material im- 
mortality. No reasonable person would deny the actuality of 
material immortality, or of social and biological immortality as 
long as the earth and the species man continue to exist. But 
whether they be true or not, we are not vitally concerned with 
the secondary types of immortality mentioned above. It is 
immortality as signifying the continuation of the individual 
personality after death that is the guiding and central con- 
ception of this book. That is the meaning of immortality that 
has so moved mankind in every age and every place. It is the 
meaning which has been sanctioned by the teaching and prac- 
tices of the Christian and other important religions. The other 
meanings may appeal here and there to small groups of the 
philosophically sophisticated, but they never have been and 
never will be important or significant for the great masses of 
men. And for these various reasons I shall, when referring to 
the secondary senses of immortality, use the proper qualif 3 dng 
adjectives. 


2. THE ISSUE STATED 

While there are manifold approaches to the question of im- 
mortality, the fundamental issue lies, I believe, in the rela- 
tionship between body or the physical organism on the one 
hand and personality or soul on the other. Other synonyms or 
near-synonyms for personality are consciousness, mind, self, 
spirit, psyche, and the ego. In order to avoid controversy and 
confusion I shall ordinarily use the word personality as the 
definitive term to denote the characteristic mental and emo- 
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tional activities of a human being.* A number of thinkers have 
reacted strongly against the traditional psychological and 
philosophical associations of soul and consciousness and have 
gone so far as to deny that these terms are applicable to men 
at all. But no one has yet had the audacity or folly to assert 
that there is no such thing as personality. I shall, however, 
employ the word soul interchangeably with personality when 
discussing those theories which themselves habitually use that 
word. And I shall utilize the term mind when talking about 
the intellectual activities which constitute such an important 
part of the life of the personality. 

Whatever words are used, it is necessary to admit the 
distinction between body and personality. As we noted in the 
first chapter, death is here the unimpeachable witness. For in 
death there is still a body — cold, silent, inert — but the per- 
sonality has completely disappeared. A dead body is indeed 
very different from a living body. If it were not, there would 
be no problem of immortality. And also a living sleeping body 
is quite different from a living, waking body. The sleeping 
body is always active to a certain extent, but what we know 
as the personality is, except in the case of dreams, quiescent 
and temporarily in a state of unconscious repose. When a 
living body is under an anesthetic, the same condition prevails. 
But men do not have to die or sleep or undergo an operation 
in order to make plain the distinction between body and per- 
sonality ; they simply need to think and feel. There is surely a 
difference between the physical state of a bad tooth on the 
one hand, and the feelings of pain it causes and the thoughts 
of a curative it stimulates on the other. If there were not this 
difference, there would be no such thing as conscious experience. 

Now however naturally common sense, as well as sage 
philosophy, differentiates between body and personality, at the 
same time it links the two together in the most intimate 
fashion. It is all but impossible to imagine a disembodied per- 
sonality. When we are thinking of absent persons, whether 

* In my Issues of Immortality (New York, 1932) I used the term 
sold instead of personality for this purpose. 
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they be dead or alive, we invariably visualize their natural 
forms, their bodies through which alone we know them and 
are made aware of their personalities. Pictures are our favorite 
and most vivid reminders. The workings of association are so 
strong that for a time at least we tend towards identifying a 
dead man with his body. Indeed, we find it very hard to say 
farewell to the lifeless forms of our loved ones ; and we do not 
like to think of their bodies being mutilated, dissected, or 
resting in a noisy, strange, or unbeautiful place. If a person 
dies away from home or drowns, every effort is usually made 
to bring back or recover the body. The relatives of thousands 
of American soldiers killed abroad in the Great War had the 
bodies shipped back and interred in the United States. After 
a burial our first instinctive thought in recalling the departed 
may well be that the man himself is in the coffin and the 
cemetery. For this reason graveyards are notoriously the 
favorite haunts of ghosts. Even the most hardened unbeliever 
might feel some misgivings about spending the night in a 
cemetery. When we are thinking of our own death rather than 
some one else’s it is even more difficult to dissociate the 
personality from the body. As Lucretius said long ago : “When 
in life each man pictures to himself that it will come to pass 
that birds and wild beasts will mangle his body in death, he 
pities himself ; for neither does he separate himself from his 
corpse, nor withdraw himself enough from the outcast body, 
but thinks that it is he, and, as he stands watching, taints it 
with his own feeling.” ^ 

We know from ordinary experience, furthermore, how 
closely the personality is actually tied up with our body. 
Bodily changes almost invariably carry with them mental 
and emotional changes. Coffee stimulates the mind; morphine 
dulls it ; alcohol may do either, depending on the quantity and 
quality imbibed. A hard knock on the head will result in un- 
consciousness or even in mental abnormality. The personality 
is well when the body is well ; sick when the body is sick. A 
walk, a ride, a skate — any sort of exercise — in pure and bracing 
air will give life a new zest in short order; sitting in one 
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position too long in a crowded and stuffy room will try the 
temperament of the most cheerful and dull the mind of the 
most keen. Conversely, it is well known that, under certain 
circumstances, one’s state of mind can affect one’s state of 
body, either for better or for worse. The obvious truth of the 
mind’s influence on the body has been stretched by Christian 
Science beyond all reason and made the basis of a new religion. 
But we need no religion, either new or old, to tell us that 
body and personality are interlocking directorates affecting 
each other in every move they make. 

Those thinkers who have emphasized the distinction be- 
tween body and personality and the personality’s power over 
the body have insisted that the personality is a substance of 
a different order, an immaterial or non-physical soul that in- 
habits the body and uses it as its instrument. When the body 
dies, this soul departs and may go on existing somewhere else ; 
and, according to some, it existed before its earthly body came 
into being at all. In philosophical and psychological termi- 
nology this theory of the personality’s independence has been 
called dualism (or Platonism). It has usually been associated 
with a far-reaching metaphysical Dualism that divides the 
whole of existence into the two realms of matter and spirit. 
But I intend to use the term with a small “d” and in its 
psychological sense. 

Other thinkers, while admitting a distinction between body 
and personality, have claimed that the personality is the life 
or function or activity of the body. It is the body acting, the 
body living; and, to be exact, the body acting and living in 
certain definite ways closely associated with the brain and the 
rest of the central nervous system. For purposes of con- 
venience we talk and write about an abstraction, “personality” ; 
but it can in actuality no more be abstracted from the human 
body than can the activities of breathing and digestion. This 
personality is, then, a quality of the body, not an independently 
existing thing, just as redness is an inseparable quality of a 
rose. The mind, as part of this personality, has the same kind 
of relationship to the body; and indeed a wise man has 
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been defined as one who does not know the difference be- 
tween his mind and his body and cannot tell which is which. 
Such a personality would have the same difficulty in existing 
without its body as the flame of a candle would have in burn- 
ing without its candle. This theory of the personality was in 
ancient times presented most persuasively by Aristotle and Lu- 
cretius. And it has always been a most important part of the 
combined philosophy and psychology known as Aristotelianism. 
In modern terms the best and most accurate name that we 
can find for the doctrine is psychological monism (from the 
Greek monos — ont), meaning that man is essentially an 
inseparable oneness comprising both body and personality.* 
This sense of the word must not be confused with the various 
meanings of Monism as a great metaphysical system. 

It now becomes clear what is the basic issue that faces 
us. Is the relationship between the body and personality that 
we know in this life so close, deep-reaching, and fundamental 
that their indissoluble unity appears to be the most reason- 
able conclusion? Or is that partnership so vague, loose, and 
inconsequential that the personality may be conceived of as 
a separable and independent entity? This issue, which is in 
essence that of a monistic versus a dualistic psychology, is not, 
of course, the only important one involved in the study of 
death’s meaning. But it seems to me the most crucial of all. 
Metaphysical and ethical arguments for immortality may be 
offered without end, but they must appear unsubstantial as 
long as this issue is not faced. And it cuts across and illumines 
all other issues connected with a future life. No matter what 
changes occur in the fashions and terminologies of philosophy 
and science, this issue endures. It is as real today as 2,400 
years ago in the time of Plato and Aristotle. It cannot be 
circumvented, except verbally, by any out-of-the-way defini- 
tions of the body or of the personality. Both may be defined 
as ideas in the mind of God or both as rhythms in the realm 

♦ There are various other names used to designate this position. 
For instance, the naturalistic psychology and also the organistic 
psychology express the same point of view. 
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of matter, but the exact relationship between these ideas or 
these rhythms remains fundamental. Likewise the ideas that 
make up the mental life of the personality may be defined as 
pure and immaterial essences or as particles of physical 
energy in its most refined form, but the essential point for the 
question of immortality is still how binding is the partnership 
between the personality which has ideas, however described, 
and its body. 

The central issue as stated, furthermore, involves points 
about the hereafter that at first glance might seem to be 
independent of it. Outstanding among these derivative issues 
is the question whether the personality will function in the 
life beyond as a pure, discarnate soul with no cooperative 
organ through which to work ; or whether it will require there 
as well as here a bodily instrument — a resurrected natural 
body, for instance, in accordance with traditional Christianity, 
or some kind of supernatural ‘"celestial” or “spiritual” or 
“etheric” body. Even God, assuming for the moment that he 
exists and has the power of ensuring human immortality, must 
decide whether the spirit of man is to be, in St. Paul’s lan- 
guage, “unclothed” or “clothed upon.” As a matter of fact 
all those who write or talk in favor of immortality do take a 
position on this issue of an after-life body. And, as will be 
seen, the defenders of immortality or immortalists, as I shall 
call them, provide the surviving personality, either explicitly or 
by implication, with some sort of body. 

This body of immortality is in no instance the natural 
body that we know on this earth. For even in the case of the 
resurrection, while it is the old, this-worldly body that sup- 
posedly rises from the tomb, it is at the same time this former 
body radically transformed, made incorruptible, immortalized. 
In short, the natural body becomes at the resurrection a super- 
natural body. Since, then, neither the resurrection body nor 
any other body of the hereafter is the same body with which 
the personality is associated on this side of death, the im- 
mortalists do not really carry through the monistic principle. 
Yet — ^and this is the significant thing — most of them surrep- 
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titiously recognize and pay tribute to this principle by insist- 
ing on some kind of after-life body and by creating it in the 
image of the natural body. 

There are good reasons why they should do this. For — ^and 
this is another important issue — it is essential to ask what 
kind of existence the individual is to have in the world be- 
yond. Is he to enjoy a vigorous and happy life, or is he to 
to pursue a thin and melancholy career midst feeble imitations 
of his former glory? In other words, is the hereafter to be 
desirable or undesirable? This question is inseparably bound 
up with the attribution of a moral significance to the after- 
life. For it cannot and does not have such significance unless 
it offers the virtuous of this earth an opportunity for what 
we have called a worth-while immortality. Only then is it 
possible to talk seriously of rewards and consolations, of 
heaven and eternal bliss. Again and again, however, those who 
have spun prophecies about the land beyond the grave have 
been unable to make that place appear desirable without 
endowing the spirit with a corporeal help-mate as similar as 
possible to the body of this terrestrial globe. But that is not 
all; for just as in the here-now the body and personality 
that constitute the complete man must have a suitable en- 
vironment in which to function, so in the thereafter the same 
law has been discovered to apply. Existence in vacuo seems 
neither intelligible nor profitable. And, accordingly, the im- 
mortalists have usually given their imaginations free rein 
in assigning to the future life surroundings ample for the most 
varied emplo3Tnents, whether hell, purgatory, or heaven be 
concerned. 

That the personality in the after-existence should have 
a body and the resulting body-personality a many-sided en- 
vironment is explainable in terms of a general law which 
may be formulated as follows: If any idea of immortality 
is to be wholeheartedly believed and acted upon, it must 
possess the three attributes of emotional efficacy, imaginative 
reality, and intellectual acceptability. This holds as true of 
primitive tribes as of civilized peoples, of Balkan peasants 
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as of American intellectuals. By emotional efficacy I mean 
the ability to awaken a deep emotional response, whether it 
be of fear, joy, or moral approval. Such a response may be 
strongly stimulated through the use of certain rituals definitely 
connected with the idea of a future life. But in the last analysis 
emotional efficacy must depend on the second attribute of 
imaginative reality, since for most people the unimaginable 
cannot possess emotional power. Intellectual acceptability for 
the conception at issue implies a certain degree of consistency, 
varying according to the individual, with those ideas which 
a man has accepted as true — ^whether they be ideas of com- 
mon sense, of science, of philosophy, or of other branches 
of knowledge. It becomes an increasingly important factor with 
the rise of science and the life of reason ; but in the form of 
ordinary common sense it has undoubtedly been an element 
in the attitude of primitive peoples. 

Now what has emotional efficacy, imaginative reality, and 
intellectual acceptability obviously differs according to the total 
culture and environment of the group concerned. It is readily 
seen, therefore, why descriptions of immortality should vary 
so widely and in terms of the time and place of their origin ; 
and why in addition they should go into such extensive and 
concrete detail. Especially is it understandable why the per- 
sonality in the future life should possess a body. For that per- 
sonality must be imaginable; it must be recognizable to both 
its former earthly self and to others; it must have a form 
definite and substantial. This necessity turns out to be a 
demand of the intelligence as well as of the imagination. For 
the intelligence, seeing the great importance of the body in 
earthly life, deduces from this that the personality, if it is 
to have an adequate immortality, needs something of the 
same kind as its aid and accessory in that other realm. And 
though the very fact that in almost all theories of a future 
life man’s mortal and dissolving body is left behind on earth 
implies a species of dualism in psychology, the additional 
fact that the surviving personality at once or soon acquires 
another body to take the place of the one discarded is a 
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most important concession to the monistic principle. The im- 
mortalist, realizing the impossibility of the personality’s re- 
taining its natural body in eternity, does the best he can 
under the circumstances to be a sensible monist and gives the 
personality a body closely resembling the old one. And he 
assumes that the relationship in the next world between the 
personality and its new body will be almost exactly the same 
as the relationship in this world between the personality and 
its mundane body. Thus the immortalist tries to carry over 
natural monism into a supernatural sphere, but in spite of 
heroic efforts he perforce becomes a dualist in the process. 

No further discussion seems necessary to demonstrate 
how fundamental and far-reaching for the idea of immortality 
is the issue revolving around the relationship between body 
and personality. I now propose to trace the fortunes of this 
issue in the after-life conceptions of different peoples and 
periods, beginning with ancient and primitive cultures, going 
on to traditional Christianity, and then examining the views 
current in the modern age. Finally, we shall consider what 
science has to say about the central issue that confronts us. 


3. AMONG ANCIENT AND PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 

There can be no doubt that among ancient peoples in 
general a profound inability prevailed to imagine or believe 
in a full and happy after-existence without the survival of the 
natural body. As persuasive examples of this fact we can 
point to the Old Testament Hebrews with their Sheol, the 
Homeric Greeks with their Hades, the early Romans with 
their Orcus, and the Babylonians with their Aralu. It may 
be stated with few qualifications that all of these peoples 
supposed that the souls of the dead, their bodies discarded 
and in decay, would go to a grim and shadowy underworld, 
devoid of ethical significance, to wander sadly, aimlessly, and 
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indefinitely, poor feeble ghosts of their former selves. That 
the most convenient and customary way of disposing of dead 
bodies was to place them beneath the earth was without 
question the most fundamental factor in the locating of the 
beyond in a subterranean realm. Indeed, it was often thought 
that the shades of the departed actually inhabited the very 
tombs or graves where the bodies had been placed. Where the 
bodies of the dead went, there the souls went too. Here at the 
very outset, then, we find testimony to the close association 
between body and personality in the beliefs of early culture 
groups. 

It is not generally realized that throughout the greater 
portion of the Bible, the Old Testament, a very gloomy view 
is taken in the main regarding the prospects of a worth-while 
immortality. In the writings which have been preserved the old 
Hebrew prophets seem vastly more concerned with the future 
welfare of the tribe or nation on this earth than with a happy 
hereafter for the individual. God would in due course mete out 
the proper rewards and punishments, but their point of applica- 
tion would be in this world. And the final sign of God’s par- 
tiality to Israel, the chosen people, would be its deliverance 
into a heaven or New Jerusalem in this mundane sphere. But 
the decisive point for the central issue under discussion is 
that the prevailing psychologies of the Old Testament dis- 
courage, to say the least, belief in a desirable future life. 

Indeed, the first one of these psychologies to be con- 
sidered points with remorseless logic towards the personality’s 
extinction at death. It is based on the account of man’s crea- 
tion in the first part of Genesis: “And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life ; and man became a living soul.” ® Here the 
soul is a function of the material body which has been quick- 
ened by the breath of life. At death this breath of life survives, 
but since it is only an impersonal force common to all men 
and animals, it goes back to God ; while the personality which 
it had cooperated to produce simply fades away into nothing- 
ness and the body which it had informed returns to dust. This 
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ending is inevitable on the basis of the above semi-monistic 
psychology, unless there is a resurrection of the body or 
a bodily translation, before death, to another world, as in 
the cases of Enoch and Elijah. 

Accordingly, the idea of the annihilation of the person- 
ality at death constitutes a strong undercurrent running 
through the books of the Old Testament. “The living know 
that they shall die,” says Ecclesiastes, “but the dead know 
not anything, neither have they any more a reward; for the 
memory of them is forgotten. Also their love, and their hatred, 

and their envy, is now perished Go thy way, eat thy bread 

with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart ; for God now 
accepteth thy works. . . . Live joyfully with the wife whom thou 
lovest all the days of the life of thy vanity. . . . Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, 
whither thou goest.”* “A man hath no preeminence above a 
beast: for all is vanity. All go into one place; all are of the 
dust, and all turn to dust again.” ' And the psalmist cries out 

to his God : “Thou turnest man to destruction Thou car- 

riest them away as with a flood; they are as a sleep: in the 
morning they are like grass which groweth up ; in the eve- 
ning it is cut down and withereth.”* “O spare me, that 
I may recover strength, before I go hence, and be no more.” ’’ 
There are a number of other passages to the same effect ; and 
the Sadducees, who constituted an important and influential 
branch of Judaism, supported such views as a considered part 
of their religious doctrines. 

The other chief psychology of Old Testament literature, 
though not implying extinction at death, does not indicate 
either a satisfactory survival. According to this psychology, 
man is a composite made up of the body on the one hand and 
the spirit or soul on the other. Spirit or soul are really one 
and the same in essence and origin, but the term spirit came 
to mean the stronger side of the soul. At the dissolution of 
the body the spirit passes out of existence and the soul goes 
down alone to Sheol greatly enfeebled because of no longer 
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being united with the spirit. Naturally, therefore, the soul 
is no longer able to lead its former full and vigorous life, as 
accounts of Sheol so adequately inform us. “Let me alone,” 
bewails Job, “that I may take comfort a little before I go 
whence I shall not return, even to the land of darkness and 
of the shadow of death; the land dark as midnight; the 
land of the shadow of death where the light is as mid- 

night.”® The very word, Sheol, betrays the kind of place 
this underworld is, for the term at first designated simply 
the collective graves of the tribe or nation. And in fact Sheol 
never lost the sad and somber imagery associated with the 
tomb. 

While especially towards the end of the Old Testament 
period the writers and prophets, spurred on by God’s repeated 
failure to establish for Israel a this-earthly paradise and by 
the growing sense of individual worth and responsibility, men- 
tion occasionally the hope of a happy immortality, this is 
decidedly not the tone of the work as a whole. And such 
hints of a decent future life as do occur postulate what 
eventually becomes the orthodox position, namely, a resur- 
rection. In view of the predominant psychologies of the Old 
Testament, which I have described, this outcome is perfectly 
understandable: the body is so vitally important to the life 
abundant of the personality that it can be no better spared 
in the hereafter than in the here-now. Yet it should be remem- 
bered that these psychologies themselves were in all probability 
developed with the fact of death as a paramount consideration. 
And it may be that the seeming face value of death as the end 
of any worth-while individual existence was the most impor- 
tant single factor in their formulation. 

When we turn to the Homeric Greeks, we find much the 
same story as with the Hebrews. “In the moldering house 
of chill Hades,” as Hesiod calls it, the sickly phantoms of 
the departed flit about forlorn and futile, with faint voices 
and nerveless limbs. They are so bereft of strength that only 
the energizing effect of natural animal blood enables Ulysses 
to talk to them during his visit to the underworld. It is no 
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wonder that the shade of Achilles tells Ulysses on this same 
occasion: ‘'Better to be the hireling of a stranger, and serve 
a man of mean estate whose living is but small, than to be 
ruler over all these dead and gone.” ® Plato, it will be recalled, 
suggests that this passage, and others like it, be deleted from 
the poets, lest such descriptions make the warriors of the ideal 
state less willing to sacrifice their lives in battle. When Homer 
wishes to ensure for his heroes a really worth-while immor- 
tality, he has them take their bodies with them to the great 
beyond. Thus Menelaus and Ganymede are carried bodily 
and alive with their this-worldly equipment and attributes to 
Elysium and Olympus, respectively, where they assume the 
status of minor gods. To Homer and to many other ancient 
Greeks of all periods this seemed entirely logical, since im- 
mortality for them held its pure and original meaning of not- 
death. For them, therefore, to be immortal meant not to die, 
to go on living like the gods who were alone “the immortals.” 
Ordinary humans, however, whether ancient Greeks or mod- 
ern Americans, leave behind them, when they depart this 
world, their very solid but unmistakably very dead bodies. And 
this inescapable fact has led from time immemorial to the 
most distressing embarrassments and complications for the 
theoreticians of the future life. 

Without examining in detail the underworld conceptions 
of the early Romans and the Babylonians, which are quite 
similar to those of the Hebrews and Greeks, I shall proceed 
to take up the interesting and instructive case of the ancient 
Egyptians. The after-world beliefs of these Egyptians offer 
a curious variation on the theme we have been following and 
illustrate remarkably well the part which the body is thought 
to play in a satisfactory future life. While these beliefs vary 
from period to period, there can be no doubt that for a time, 
at least, a desirable immortality is considered possible for 
both the kings of Egypt and their subjects. But such an im- 
mortality is indissolubly connected with the practice of mum- 
mification and the proper preservation of the natural body. 

To this fact the great pyramids of Egypt, built primarily 
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to shelter the bodies of the kings, bear imposing witness. 
Members of the nobility and of the wealthy class set aside 
enormous fortunes for the expert embalming of their bodies 
after death and for the meticulous and lasting care of these 
bodies. The mummies are elaborately swathed in bandages and 
often given the benefit of two or even three coffins, so con- 
structed as to fit precisely into one other. In an effort to pre- 
serve permanently the dead man’s personal identity his 
features are often painted on the outer wrappings of the body, 
or a mask made in his image is attached to the head. Before 
final burial painstaking attempts are made to give back to 
the body, so far as is possible, what it has lost at death. 
In the reanimation ceremony, by means of magical instru- 
ments and incantations, the mouth, eyes, and ears of the de- 
ceased are opened in order that he may once more see, speak, 
eat, and hear. The use of his limbs is stimulated so that he 
may move and walk, while moisture and warmth are re- 
stored through incense and libations. Sometimes this life-giving 
ceremony is extended to a statue of the dead man which has 
been placed in the tomb as a further help in sustaining his 
personal identity. The immense amount of time, energy, and 
thought which the Egyptians devoted to mummification and 
supplementary observances shows clearly that they could not 
conceive of a desirable beyond without the cooperation of the 
old, this-earthly body. And I could cite beliefs and practices 
very much like theirs among many other peoples and, in the 
case of the great Inca civilization of Central and South 
America, in an entirely different hemisphere. 

Turning to more primitive peoples we are able to observe 
persuasive illustrations of our central thesis. The supposed 
close connection between the personality and the natural body, 
even after death, is of fundamental importance in giving rise 
to the widespread belief that the soul, restless and unhappy, 
will return to haunt or trouble the living unless the body is 
buried, cremated, or otherwise disposed of properly. To get 
rid of the bodies of the dead is the best way to get rid of their 
ghosts as well. Many tribes carry out the corpse by some 
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other exit than the ordinary door so that the spirit will not 
be able to find its way back. The habit of taking out the re- 
mains feet first may have originated with this same purpose 
in view. The general principle assumed in a great variety of 
such customs is that doing something to the dead body will 
seriously affect the surviving soul in one way or another. 

This principle finds extreme exemplification in the de- 
liberate mutilation of corpses by many primitive races. Fearing 
harm from the dead, they will bind the limbs of the body, bury 
it under a high mound of earth, and place heavy stones on 
top. Some tribes tie the toes of the dead body together and 
the thumbs behind the back, or put thorns in the feet so that 
the spirit will not be able to walk. If the corpse happens to 
be that of an enemy, they are likely to resort to the most 
extravagant measures. In order to disable the ghost for fighting 
they will break the spinal column of the body or chop off its 
hands and feet or cut away its eyes and ears. Some savages 
think that they can completely annihilate the soul of an 
enemy by eating the body or destroying its bones. Certain 
tribes extend similar precautions to the animals they have 
killed, lest the ghosts of these victims take revenge on them 
in some unpleasant way. These ingenious practices are remi- 
niscent of the century-long methods of protection against 
vampires, reanimated dead bodies that issue forth from the 
grave and get sustenance through sucking the blood of the 
living. The commonest way of dealing with a vampire has been 
to drive a stake clear through the heart and body. It is evi- 
dent that all these various sorts of mutilation presuppose that 
the condition of the dead body will influence to a large 
degree the condition of the surviving spirit. 

For the same reason some tribes have the habit of killing 
individuals before they arrive at the age of decrepitude, since 
otherwise they will not be able to lead healthy and active 
careers in the after-existence. Among the long-suffering Chinese 
we find a distinct preference for death by strangling or shoot- 
ing rather than by decapitation, since a headless body will 
result in a headless soul. Returning for a moment to the Old 
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Testament Sheol, we learn that the shades of those who have 
been slain with the sword carry with them the marks of a 
violent death, while the shades of those who have died from 
grief bear forever the tokens of it. And in Virgil’s Mneid Dido 
wanders through the woods of Hades with “her wound still 
fresh.” In general, then, ancient and primitive peoples regard 
the inhabitants of the next world as reproducing more or less 
exactly the same features that marked them at the moment 
of death. 

As already indicated, the reasons are complex for casting 
the natural body in such a significant role as regards the drama 
of the after-life. Some critics lay much emphasis on methods of 
burial as an explanation. In this connection Professor Pratt 
suggests that the western custom of burying the dead body in- 
tact and in a definite, visitable place is of great importance. In 
India, he says, a different usage prevails and strongly affects 
the psychology of the Hindu. “The body of his lost friend is 
burned within a few hours after death and the ashes swept 
into the river and forever dispersed. There is no body left and 
no grave around which he may center his thoughts of the de- 
parted. If he is to think of him at all it cannot be of his body 
and must be of his soul.” We grant that this method of 
disposing of the corpse is likely to weaken the natural associa- 
tion between the personality and the dead body, but memory 
of the long-enduring association between it and the living body 
is sure to persist. And the proof of this is that when we try 
to think only of the soul of a deceased person, we inevitably 
envisage our lost one in the familiar form and visage that we 
knew and loved on earth. 

Furthermore, in the case of the Hindus, while according 
to their religion they leave behind irrevocably their former 
natural bodies, they soon enter and possess other natural bodies. 
For their souls become reincarnated in the future generations 
of men and animals. Thus the Hindus make available for 
the ‘after-existence the easily imaginable and surely existent 
environment, including bodies, of the natural world. In doing 
this they give added support to our claim that no matter what 
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disposal is made of the dead it is highly necessary to furnish 
bodies in the beyond in order to give that realm both imagi- 
native reality and intellectual acceptability. And while the 
ancient and primitive peoples whom we have considered cer- 
tainly did not, for the most part, make the matter intellectually 
clear to themselves, they seem to have possessed a kind of 
intuitional or common-sense recognition of the monistic prin- 
ciple that the personality and its body are inseparable accom- 
paniments of each other. 


4. THE CHRISTIAN RESURRECTION 

Of all the doctrines that any religion has offered to the 
world that of the Christian resurrection most conclusively 
reenforces the idea of a close and inseparable union between 
body and personality. As indicated in the last section, the 
nature of man set forth in the Old Testament necessitates 
the promise of his resvu'rection in the New, if he is to enjoy 
a worth-while immortality. And accordingly the New Testa- 
ment proceeds to give with a flourish this most remarkable 
and influential of all pledges, climaxing the life of its hero, 
Jesus, with his resurrection from the tomb and ascension unto 
heaven. Even the personality of Jesus, the greatest, according 
to the gospels, and strongest and most god-like ever known 
on earth, has need of a body in the realm beyond. But this 
need becomes quickly and easily a splendid triumph, with the 
rising of Christ seeming to assure to all men their own conquest 
of the great enemy, death. 

As to the nature of the resurrection body, there can be 
no doubt that when the crucified Jesus rose from the dead he 
possessed the same body with which he had formerly walked 
the earth, although it was also and at the same time different 
through having become incorruptible and glorified. The most 
certain proof that the Son of God has passed into eternal life 
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is the empty tomb. “He is not here,” announces the angel 
at the sepulcher, “for he is risen, as he said. Come, see the 
place where the Lord lay.” And Jesus himself declares, “Be- 
hold my hands and feet, that it is I myself: handle me and 
see ; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” 
“Reach hither thy hand,” he tells doubting Thomas, “and 
thrust it into my side.” The risen Christ ate, spoke, walked, 
was visible, could be touched ; yet he also made sudden appear- 
ances inside rooms with shut doors and would sometimes vanish 
instantaneously. Finally “he was received up into heaven, and 
sat on the right hand of God.” Thus his immortal body was 
miraculously endowed with both natural and supernatural 
powers that enabled it to feel at ease in both this-worldly and 
other-worldly environments. 

Though there have been from time to time heretical di- 
vergences of opinion, the main stream of Christian thought 
right up to the present day, in the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Greek Orthodox Church, and the Protestant Church, has 
interpreted the resurrection, both of Jesus and all other men, 
in terms of a transformed and glorified natural body. The 
Church has viewed in the same light St. Paul’s distinction in 
the famous fifteenth chapter of I Corinthians between “natural” 
and “terrestrial” bodies on the one hand and “celestial” and 
“spiritual” bodies on the other. The latter are taken to mean 
transfigured natural bodies, and there is little question that 
Paul himself considered the matter in this light. When he 
asserts that “flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God,” he is condemning the works of the flesh, not its sub- 
stance. The claim that is sometimes put forward to the effect 
that Paul disbelieved in a literal resurrection seems to carry 
weight because he did stress the difference rather than the 
identity between the immortal and the mortal body. Conversely 
other Christian thinkers have tended to emphasize the identity. 
But with them as well as with Paul it has been an emphasis 
within the accepted outlines of a common doctrine. 

The Apostles’ Creed of the second century a.d. explicitly 
states that there will be a resurrection of the flesh ; the Council 
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of Trent in the sixteenth century asserts that the “identical 
body” shall be restored “without deformities or superfluities” ; 
Pope Pius X in our own twentieth century declares that “God 
wishes the resurrection of the body in order that the soul, hav- 
ing done good or evil when united with the body, may now, 
together with it, receive reward or punishment” ; and the chief 
creeds of the Protestant Church, such as the Westminster Con- 
fession of the Presbyterians, have held fast to the traditional 
conception of the resurrection. St. Augustine, answering some 
of the more obvious objections, declares: “In the resurrection 
the substance of our bodies, however disintegrated, shall be 
entirely reunited.” For, “Far be it from us to fear that the 
omnipotence of the Creator cannot, for the resuscitation and 
reanimation of our bodies, recall all the portions which have 
been consumed by beasts or fire, or have been dissolved into 
dust or ashes, or have decomposed into water, or evaporated 
into the air.^* 

This recall will be complete and absolute. Not a hair or a 
finger-nail will be missing. When it was asked of what use 
teeth could be in the hereafter, since there would be no eating 
there, one early Church Father replied that they would serve 
to illumine the smiles of the blessed and another that they 
would permit an appropriate gnashing of teeth on the part of 
the damned. The resurrection will include, too, the distinctions 
of sex, without which the body would lack full integrity, though 
these distinctions will be “adapted not to the old uses, but to a 
new beauty.” St. Thomas Aquinas, who accepted with certain 
qualifications Aristotle’s dictum that the soul is naturally 
united to the body as its form, writes: “We cannot call it 
resurrection unless the soul return to the same body, since 

resurrection is a second rising And consequently if it be not 

the same body which the soul resumes, it will not be a resur- 
rection, but rather the assuming of a new body.” ” To this day 
the general position set forth above has been, in the main, the 
accepted doctrine of the Christian Church. And it has also been 
the orthodox view of Judaism and Mohammedanism. 

The seriousness with which the Christian Church has 
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taken this matter of the resurrection is demonstrated, among 
other things, by its constant and deep-seated opposition to 
cremation of the dead. The burning of the bodies of the de- 
parted was a widespread practice among the Greeks and 
Romans of the early Christian era, but by the fifth century a.d., 
owing to the rise to power and influence of Christianity, it 
had become very greatly reduced in extent. In the early days 
of the faith the hostile pagans used to cast the corpses of 
Christian martyrs into the flames in order to destroy the belief 
in a resurrection. The attitude of the Church has always been 
that such ways of disposing of the body make no difference in 
the efficacy of the resurrection. But while abstractly, as 
Augustine says, God should have no more difficulty in re- 
storing a body that has been reduced to ashes than one which 
has been buried intact, the Church knows very well that prac- 
tically and psychologically cremation tends to weaken, for the 
average person, faith in a later resurrection. For this practice 
is likely to nullify the natural habit of associating a dead man 
with his dead body and to stimulate ordinary common sense 
into asking embarrassing questions about the resurrection. 

If the doctrine of the resurrection points convincingly to 
the never-ceasing reliance of the personality on the body, the 
theories invented to explain the state of human souls between 
death and resurrection support the same principle with almost 
equal force. Fortunately for their ease of mind the early Chris- 
tians did not have to trouble with this problem of the inter- 
mediate state. In the first place, they anticipated the end of 
this world at any moment in conjunction with the second com- 
ing or Advent of Christ. The resurrection of the dead, the last 
judgment, and the establishment of the Millennium would 
immediately follow. Those living at the time of this marvelous 
occasion would continue in their natural and now glorified 
bodies, while the dead would rise in their former and now 
incorruptible bodies. Since, however, those in their graves 
would not have long to wait, the question of the intermediate 
state did not come to the fore. In the second place, the first 
Christians worked out the mechanics of immortality chiefly on 
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the basis of what occurred in the case of Jesus ; and since he 
rose from the tomb almost immediately after dying, again the 
problem of the intermediate state was not compelling. But as 
time passed and Christ did not return and the world showed 
no signs of coming to an end, the matter became embarrassing. 

Ultimately the Church evolved what seemed to it a satis- 
factory solution. While neither the happiness of the blessed 
nor the misery of the damned could be complete until after 
the recovery of the old, this-worldly body, the soul would never- 
theless pursue, between death and resurrection, an exciting and 
varied career in divers hells, purgatories, and heavens. Indeed, 
Christian theologians and great writers like Dante assigned to 
this supposedly disembodied spirit even more remarkable and 
colorful adventures than to the reunited soul-body following 
the resurrection. And if we carefully examine their accounts, 
we find that either by implication or explicit statement they 
actually provide this spirit with a body. To begin with, their 
descriptions give to it activities, functions, and environments 
usually pertaining to earthly existence and natural bodies. The 
immortal personality in the intermediate state both enjoys and 
suffers a great many experiences that would simply be im- 
possible without the cooperation of something very much like 
the body of this world. 

The immortalists in question often seem to recognize or 
half-recognize this point. Dante, for example, through the 
words of an inhabitant of purgatory, tells us that there “the 
neighboring air shapes itself in that form which the soul vir- 
tually imprints upon it Since thereafter it has its aspect 

from this, it is called a shade; and thence it organizes every 
sense even to the sight ; thence we speak, and thence we laugh, 
thence we make the tears and sighs, which thou mayst have 
heard on the mountain.’' Clearly this “shade" constitutes a 
special supernatural body temporarily called into being to take 
the place of the natural one. The Catholic Church of the pres- 
ent day, rephrasing statements by Augustine and Thomas, up- 
holds a position similar to Dante’s when it argues: “It is urged: 
How can a material fire torment demons, or human souls be- 
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fore the resurrection of the body? But if our soul is so joined 
to the body as to be keenly sensitive to the pain of fire, why 
should the omnipotent God be unable to bind even pure spirits 
to some material substance in such a manner that they may 
suffer a torment more or less similar to the pain of fire which 
the soul can feel on earth Again, it is evident that “some 
material substance” is assuming the role of the body in the 
intermediate state. 

This matter of the intermediate state brings out very well 
the difficulties involved in any idea of immortality that at- 
tempts to escape entirely from the monistic principle by 
postulating the survival of a “pure” soul. This position relies, 
we find, on the fundamental premise of a basic dualism be- 
tween body and personality. Death terminates an uneasy part- 
nership betw^een the two and, far from being detrimental to the 
personality, sets it free to pursue its essentially noble and 
spiritual life. According to this view, the final liberation of the 
soul from its bodily prison-house gives to immortality its chief 
worth and meaning. Some religious sects, such as the Greek 
Orphic and Dionysiac cults, destroyed the dead body by fire 
lest the soul should reenter it and again become imprisoned. 
Thus a resurrection of the natural body, or any other connec- 
tion of the supernatural self with it, becomes both unnecessary 
and undesirable. Gone, at least formally, is the belief in the 
unity of man, body and personality, living in the completeness 
of human nature. 

But as soon as the supposedly uncompromising dualist 
begins to talk of what the bodiless spirit does in the future 
life he runs into the same troubles that the orthodox Christian 
meets in trying to describe the intermediate state. For it turns 
out that there is well-nigh nothing of importance that a spirit 
can do without a body being implied in the doing. And to 
develop the framework of the after-life simply in its most 
general aspects leads inevitably, through the laws of inference, 
to the necessity of a bodily support for the activities of the 
personality. Indeed, the dualist who purports to believe in the 
survival of the self as a thoroughly independent and imma- 
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terial entity is likely to betray himself in the very first words 
he uses. For he often defines the soul as a “substance,” a term 
which has its natural and original application to material, 
things and which inevitably carries with it spatial and cor- 
poreal considerations. Apparently, what our inflexible dualist 
is really trying to do is to portray an immortality in terms 
of a visual image of the body that is entirely dissociated from 
the tactile image, to preserve the form of the earthly body 
without its solidity. But this is an impossible feat, except, of 
course, in a Wonderland like that of Alice where the grin of 
the Cheshire Cat has the astounding faculty of lingering on 
after its feline creator has completely disappeared. 

The enthusiastic dualist may claim that the ordinary laws 
of thought do not hold for the hereafter, that consistency is 
no necessity there, and that intuition is to be relied upon 
rather than reason. Or he may argue that what now appear to 
be inconsistencies in his immortality ideas will not prove to 
be so in the light of more complete and perfect knowledge. 
Such fine-spun subtleties, however, are not likely to appeal to 
a great proportion of mankind. The only other escape from the 
result we have noted is for the dualist to maintain an almost 
absolute silence in regard to the beyond, to say nothing more 
than that there is some sort of after-existence. But to refrain 
from all description of the other world is an impracticable 
course in view of the need for making the future life seem 
real, intelligible, and worth-while. 

Suppose, however, the surviving soul is itself conceived of 
as a physical thing, as a highly subtle and attenuated order of 
air, breath, fire, matter, electricity, or energy. Does not this 
view, perhaps most accurately described as materialistic dual- 
ism and held in many different times and places, including 
present-day America,^® avoid the dilemma we have been de- 
scribing? It does, but only to confirm quite clearly our central 
argument. For as soon as the death-conquering spirit becomes 
itself a material thing, it then and there receives a body. But 
in this case it is not possible for the soul to be simply what 
might be termed a “pure” body, because this entity proceeds 
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to perform functions and activities characteristic of the per- 
sonality as well as of the body. In other words a fully func- 
tioning human body, or a material soul that is equivalent to 
such a body, can no more exist without a personality than a 
personality can exist without a body. Thus the essential unity 
of the body-personality is again demonstrated. And this prin- 
ciple cannot be thwarted by loosely calling something that does 
the work of both body and personality either just “soul” or 
just “body.” 

Returning now to the matter of the resurrection we dis- 
cover that the obvious difficulties in the traditional Christian 
position, both Catholic and Protestant, on the intermediate 
state of the dead have led a number of religious thinkers to 
deny any conscious existence whatsoever to the personality be- 
tween death and resurrection. We find heretics being reclaimed 
from this error as far back as the third century. Every now 
and then the heresy has reappeared. Perhaps the most acute 
and careful reasoning on the problem of the intermediate state 
took place during a controversy which raged in England at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Such writers as Coward, 
Hallet, and Dodwell argued that man was naturally mortal, 
but that God, by his pleasure and will, would restore him at 
the day of the general resurrection. But previous to that occa- 
sion the departed soul was temporarily dead, asleep or uncon- 
scious. Later in the century the well-known philosopher and 
theologian, Joseph Priestley, supported the same views. The 
idea lived on at the beginning of the nineteenth century in the 
work of Samuel Drew. This writer claimed that there is a germ 
in the natural body which slowly ripens and prepares the 
resurrection body in the grave. As a seed must be buried for a 
season in order to spring up in perfect life, so must the human 
body be buried till the day of judgment. 

Today in the United States the religious sects known as 
Russellites and Seventh Day Adventists adhere to the same 
general notion of a sleeping or unconscious soul between the 
death and resurrection of the body. In spite of the fact that 
this solution has never gained any large or important group 
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of converts, it must be conceded that it has the advantage of a 
certain heroic consistency. And its defenders, of all those who 
have called themselves Christians subsequent to the earliest 
days of the faith, come nearest to admitting monism in its 
pure and simple form. For they not only ultimately provide 
the personality with its former body, but also, by eliminating 
entirely the intermediate state as a time of activity, do away 
with all need for the supplementary body which orthodox 
Catholics and Protestants must postulate for this period. It 
would, however, be rather tragic for these stalwart dissenters 
if the long-promised and long-heralded resurrection never took 
place after all. For then, according to their own theory, neither 
they nor any one else would ever taste the joys of immortality. 


S. IMMORTAL BODIES: MODERN STYLE 

Until the nineteenth century, Protestant theologians as 
well as Catholic had with few exceptions accepted the orthodox 
meaning of the resurrection as signifying the literal rising and 
glorification of that very flesh or body which had once trodden 
the earth. Then an accumulation of various factors began to 
cause doubts concerning this doctrine among certain elements 
in the Protestant fold. In general it was undoubtedly the 
progress of modern science that was most responsible for the 
weakening of faith in the resurrection of the dead, cast-off 
body. Under the influence of biology the dissolution of the 
body had come to be regarded as a natural ev^nt subject to 
regular causes rather than as a penalty inflicted upon man for 
original sin ; death was coming to be accepted as an inevitable 
part of the natural machinery of evolution. Most influential 
of all, however, was the emphasis of science on law and its 
consequent discouragement of reliance on miracle. Orthodox 
Christians had always admitted, and indeed proclaimed, that 
the resurrection was a miraculous event depending on the 
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special intervention of God. But modern science caused a 
number of the devout to think of God as working through 
law rather than miracle. And they naturally grew skeptical 
concerning that perhaps most radical and remarkable of all 
miracles — the resurrection from the tomb. To support these 
considerations there was, finally, the growing feeling that the 
resurrection of the flesh was, after all, a rather gross and 
unspiritual sort of thing. 

Now while modern science undermined belief in a resur- 
rection, at the same time it demonstrated with increasing force 
the extraordinarily close association between the body and the 
personality. Especially did biology, physiology, psychology, 
medicine, and their related sciences disclose a multitude of 
facts showing an apparently inseparable linkage between phys- 
ical and psychical activities. Hence the more alert and informed 
Protestant churchmen, when they started to question the pos- 
sibility of men’s rising from the grave, did not take refuge in 
a pure discarnate soul that survived death, but chose to make 
their bow to the monistic principle and to reinterpret the con- 
cept of the resurrection and immortal life in a way which made 
room at least for a body. And these reinterpretations, they 
claimed, were consistent with the progress of modern thought. 

As the first example of this tendency I shall cite Bishop 
Westcott of the Church of England, one of the most noted of 
the theologians who, towards the end of the last century, led 
the way in trying to reform the traditional ideas of a here- 
after. “I believe in the resurrection of the flesh,” he says. “But 
in shaping for ourselves this belief we need to use more than 
common care lest we allow gross, earthly thoughts to intrude 
into a realm where they have no place. The ‘flesh’ of which we 
speak as destined to a resurrection is not that material sub- 
stance which we can see and handle, measured by properties of 
sense.” A later authoritative statement further clarifies 
Bishop Westcott’s position. “We believe,” writes Bishop Gore, 
“for certain in the resurrection of the body. This does not mean 
that the particles of our former bodies, which were laid in the 
grave and which have decayed into all sorts and forms of 
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natural life, will be collected together again ; but it means that 
we in our same selves shall be re-clothed in a spiritual body 
which we shall recognise as our own unchanged selves.” 

What Bishops Westcott and Gore have indicated in general 
terms, Dean W. R. Matthews, also of the Anglican faith, has 
expounded more explicitly. “It is not easy,” he writes, “to see 
how any distinctness of selves can be supposed to continue 
unless they are clothed with some body. The body is both our 

instrument and our boundary On these grounds, therefore, 

we are led to affirm the essential truth of the resurrection of the 

body In the days when the body was supposed to consist 

of minute particles, the idea of the collection of these particles 
at the resurrection caused discomposure in the minds of even 
the most determined theologians. But the physicists themselves 
have, if the phrase may be allowed, dissolved the materiality of 
matter. A body is, in the last resort, I suppose now regarded 
as a complex system of energy. We have moved some way 
towards a position where there can be no theoretical objection 
to the h}T30thesis that the activity of the soul builds up a body 
which shall hereafter be the vehicle of its life, a body which 
differs indeed from the present body, but is nevertheless con- 
tinuous with it.” This position, claims Dr. Matthews, is 
hinted at by St. Paul in his declaration, “It is raised a spiritual 
body.” 

Canon B. H. Streeter also cites Paul to support a similar 
conception. Thinking and action in the hereafter, he argues, 
demand “a center of consciousness” ; and such a center “must 
be conceived of as associated with or attached to some entity 
which is at any rate on the way to having a claim to the title 

‘body’ in more than merely a symbolic sense We cannot 

deny the attribute ‘material’ in its strictly philosophic sense 
to the ‘body’ of the future life; though in the popular sense 
of the word ‘material’ we assuredly must do so — and that with 
emphasis, since we must suppose it to be normally invisible and 
impalpable to earthly senses, though probably both visible and 

palpable to the acuter perceptions of the next life We may 

suppose that during our life on earth we are, although we 
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know it not, building up an unseen celestial body which is a 
sort of counterpart of our earthly body but more exactly 
adapted to the expression of the character which our thoughts 
and conduct are all the while developing. Or again, we may 
hold that the death of this body is the very act of birth of a 

new body In either case we may expect the body to reflect 

the nature of the self far more clearly than it does in this 
world. It will be fair and vigorous when the character is good, 
mean and weak when the character is bad. And in either case, 
if there is any growth or change of our character in the next 
life, it would be reflected and accompanied by a corresponding 
growth in the ‘spiritual’ body.” 

In America Dr. Fosdick, most able and influential of the 
Modernists, sets the problem. He affirms “the persistence of the 
personality through death” and maintains that without this 
belief death would mean “mental confusion” and “the tri- 
umphant irrationality of existence.” At the same time Dr. 
Fosdick rejects completely the resurrection of the flesh or any 
kind of survival of the physical person, admitting, however, 
that he does not “easily imagine a completely disembodied 
existence.” Dr. Fosdick stops there. Dr. William Adams 
Brown in his book. The Christian Hope, ventures a little 
further. Early in this essay he admits, referring to St. Paul, 
that “This conception of a spiritual body presents difficulties 

to our thought Spirit we can understand. It is that which 

thinks and feels and wills. Body we can understand. It is that 
which has extension, location and motion. But a spiritual body 
is a union of opposites which conveys no clear meaning to our 
imagination.” Later on, however, he finds himself compelled 
to say: “Like Paul we ‘would not be unclothed but clothed 
upon,’ furnished, that is to say, with whatever instrument we 
need for the effective execution of our social purposes. Body 
is the term which lends itself most readily to the expression 
of this vital faith.” 

Dr. S. D. McConnell, long prominent in the Episcopal 
Church, becomes more explicit: “Now suppose that before that 
ruin [death] befalls, the soul shall have been able to build up, 
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as it were, a brain within a brain, a body within a body, some- 
thing like that which the Orientals have for ages spoken of as 
the ‘astral body.’ Then, when the body of flesh shall crumble 
away, there would be left a body, material to be sure, but 
compacted of a kind of matter which behaves quite differently 

from that which our sense perceptions deal with It moves 

freely among and through ordinary matter without let or hin- 
drance ‘There are celestial bodies and bodies terrestrial’ 

and each has its own modes of action. Such ethereal bodies 
compacted with living souls would of necessity inhabit a uni- 
verse of their own, even though that universe should occupy 
the same space that this one does.” 

Dr. Robert Norwood, writing contemporaneously, informs 
us: ‘'Even as matter enters into our conscious selfhood by 
digestion, so gradually is the spiritual body forming within 
the physical body for the soul’s use when it passes through the 
gate of death to another plane of life.” “We are not to think 
that the soul is provided with a new body the moment death 
has destroyed the old, for there is a natural body and there is 
a spiritual body. They exist together. We have them now. 
Death is only a discarding of the exterior flesh body, so ad- 
mirably adjusted to our present material environment. We no 
longer need that body when we pass into the blessed state of 
the departed. We go on with the spiritual body which we have 
now, though it is not manifested as it will be after death 
destroys the physical body.” Bishop James De Wolf Perry 
promises that in heaven people will know each other better 
than on this earth because “the masks of flesh” will be off ; yet 
there is no doubt in his mind that immortal spirits must have 
“some form of body.” 

Bishop Manning’s attitude is particularly revealing. From 
his pulpit in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine he tells us: 
“I do not know with what body I shall come. I do not need to 
know. God will give me a body as it pleaseth him, a body suited 
to the glorious conditions of that other life.” In spite of this 
indefiniteness as to the sort of body that is to be forthcoming 
in the after-existence, Bishop Manning is very sure that “when 
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I enter there I shall be myself. This personality, these tempers 
and tastes, this character that I am forming here will be mine 

there I shall be seen as myself and shall be judged by what 

I am, I shall know my dear ones in the other life. I shall see 
and be seen. I shall speak and be spoken to.” This statement 
and its implications clearly reveal that the body of immortality 
is to be, after all, of a quite definite variety ; indeed, that it is 
to be just about as definite as William Blake’s drawing ‘The 
Meeting of a Family in Heaven,” indicates, with sex and other 
distinctions fully present. 

This is far from astonishing. For the Blake etching, which 
deserves study for its meaning as well as for its beauty, truth- 
fully represents one of the chief hopes of those who desire or 
believe in a hereafter. An essential and central feature of a 
worth-while immortality is reunion with loved ones from the 
circle of friends and family. And this longing is one of the 
prime motivations in leading to faith in a future life. But 
how are the departed to know and communicate with one 
another in the beyond? Moral characteristics and ideal quali- 
ties are very important, but they are elusive, general, and 
almost useless as identification marks when severed from their 
appropriate expression in the looks and actions of embodied 
personalities. This man was good, that man was brave, another 
was brilliant, but so were hundreds and thousands and even 
hundreds of thousands who have passed out of this life. This 
woman — this mother, this wife, this daughter — ^was beautiful, 
that one was tender, another markedly unselfish, but so were 
many, many others who have died. And what distinguished 
their beauty, their tenderness, their unselfishness when they 
lived was the concrete and constant embodiment of these quali- 
ties in specific acts, in characteristic little gestures, and in all 
the details of day-to-day existence. We want to see those whom 
we have liked and loved in the great beyond, but as Blake’s 
drawing demonstrates, we want to see them again very much 
as we knew and loved them on this earth. And, indeed, if we 
do not see them that way, we shall probably not know them 
at all. As George Santayana puts it, “To recognize his friends 
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a main must find them in their bodies with their familiar habits, 
voices, and interests; for it is surely an insult to affection to 
say that he could find them in an eternal formula expressing 
their idiosyncrasy.”*® 

Yet it should be noted that even granting the availability 
in the after-life of bodies closely resembling those of this earth, 
the difficulties of recognition do not end. How, for instance, 
are parents to recognize their long-lost babies amongst great 
multitudes of other departed babies all looking, as they did on 
earth, very much alike? Or how will small children who died 
when their parents were young and vigorous recognize them 
when, having become aged and decrepit, the parents cross over 
to the other world? Of course an easy answer to this last 
question is that in the realm of immortality no one will look 
or be aged or decrepit. In Blake’s picture the parents are rep- 
resented as being full of health and in the prime of life. Persons 
with old and decrepit bodies or with crippled and deformed 
bodies expect that somehow death will cure them of all those 
ills which life could not overcome. One of the favorite ideas 
of Christians has been that in the hereafter they will find 
themselves possessed of splendid bodies similar in appearance 
and vitality to natural bodies at the ideal age of thirty — ideal 
not only because of the obvious advantages of that age, but 
also because Jesus Christ was supposed to be about thirty when 
he triumphed over death and ascended to everlasting glory. 
But even this wonderfully convenient solution would by no 
means solve all the problems of after-life recognition. 

I could continue indefinitely citing, and showing the im- 
plications of, statements by modern Christian immortalists in 
England and America. Those I have quoted are typical of one 
important and influential group of contemporary Christians 
who are trying to work out an adequate substitute for the old 
idea of the resurrection of the original physical body. Their 
solutions are fundamentally the same whether they speak of 
the spiritual, the celestial, the astral, the ethereal, the etheric, 
or the crystalline body. It is also revealing to note how close 
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in essence their interpretations are to the survival theories of 
certain esoteric modern cults in the West. 

For example, the Spiritualists believe in a form intermedi- 
ate between the material body and the conscious spirit. After 
physical death this becomes the body of the eternal spirit, 
which needs an instrument for individualizing itself and for 
realizing a separate existence and personality. To quote Sir 
Oliver Lodge: “The body of matter which we see and handle 
is in no case the whole body, it must have an etheric counter- 
part which in the case of living beings is, I suspect, truly 
animated. In my view, life and mind are never directly asso- 
ciated with matter; and they are only indirectly enabled to 
act upon it through their more direct connection with an etheric 
vehicle which constitutes their real instrument, an ether body 
which does interact with them and does operate on mat- 
ter An etheric body w^e possess now, independent of acci- 

dents that may happen to its sensory aggregate of associated 
matter, and that etheric body we shall continue to possess, 
long after the material portion is discarded. The only difficulty 
of realizing this is because nothing etheric affects our present 
senses.” In a two-volume work showing the identity between 
primitive Christianity and modern Spiritualism, Dr. Crowell 
sums up the matter as follow’s: “All spirits agree in stating 
that their spiritual bodies are of the same general form and 
feature as their earthly ; complete in every member and organ ; 
in the main subject to like emotions, feelings, and desires, and 
like us requiring food for nourishment. Sublimated nerves con- 
vey impressions to their brains; and sublimated blood circu- 
lates in their veins.” The existence of such after-life bodies 
makes it even possible, we are told, to obtain the fingerprints 
of deceased persons. 

Theosophists make provision not only for an other-worldly 
body, but for no less than four such bodies: the etheric, the 
astral, the mental, and the spiritual bodies. These are, as it 
were, encased within one another ; when one body disintegrates, 
there is another to take its place. When in his other-worldly 
form a man leaves the physical body there is no break in 
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consciousness ; he merely shakes off the heavier vessel and is un- 
encumbered by its weight. Likewise the Swedenborgians postu- 
late an undecaying and incorruptible inner body, an ethereal 
organism which is the instrument of the spirit in the other 
world. When one wakes up in the realm beyond, ^^one finds 
himself in a body and world as complete in every respect as the 

body and world here. All is substantial and real So natural 

is it all that one does not realize, until he is told, that he has 
changed worlds.’^ 

Plainly the Spiritualists, the Theosophists, and the Swe- 
denborgians are facing the same problem as the modern Prot- 
estant clergymen I have quoted and are meeting it in much 
the same way. The solution that all of these groups offer, 
including the Protestants, is a far cry from the original and 
orthodox doctrine of the Christian resurrection. Their after-life 
body resembles in substance the shadowy underworld duplicate 
of ancient and primitive peoples, though in function it is like 
the resurrection body since it provides the surviving personality 
with an adequate basis for full and vigorous activity. But 
while orthodox Christians may strenuously object to these mod- 
ern theories, they themselves, as we demonstrated in the last 
section, must accept something of the kind. For whether or not 
they definitely say so, they are compelled to give the soul in 
the intermediate state a body which, when analyzed, is very 
like the spiritual or etheric or otherwise described body of the 
modern revisionists. This is a thoroughly logical outcome, be- 
cause the modern immortalists who completely rule out the 
old-time resurrection idea in effect give to the personality for- 
ever the same general status which it was once supposed to 
have only during the temporary intermediate state. And it 
stands to reason that the soul will have the same needs whether 
this status is eternal or transitory. 

Looking back over this sketch of outstanding and rep- 
resentative immortality ideas, we see that without exception 
the undying human personality has been endowed, either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, with an active and versatile body in order 
to make the future life seem worth-while and intelligible. Some 
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culture groups have insisted upon the old body’s resurrection, 
some have filled the gap with spiritual or etheric bodies of 
various sorts, some have postulated the survival of a pure soul, 
the activities of which imply a species of body, and some have 
believed in an immortal soul which is material and therefore 
includes in itself the equivalent of a body. Peoples like the 
ancient Hebrews and Greeks, who had no faith in a desirable 
after-existence for ordinary mortals, were unable to imagine 
even their forbidding underworlds without granting to the de- 
parted souls pale and feeble duplicates of their this-worldly 
bodies. Thus Lucretius, who was a careful student of such 
beliefs, tells us that in no other way “can we picture to our- 
selves the souls wandering in the lower world of Acheron. And 
so painters and the former generation of writers have brought 
before us souls thus endowed with senses.” 

It has not been, then, skeptics or unbelievers who have 
insisted on the necessity of a body for the soul’s career in the 
other world; it has been the immortalists themselves, of all 
ages and cultures. And in so doing they have very definitely 
paid homage to the monistic principle that the human person- 
ality and the human body are basic and inseparable accompani- 
ments of each other. For not only have they given the surviving 
self a body, but one as similar as possible to the body of this 
earth ; and, in the case of the resurrection, that very body 
refashioned for immortality. We need not labor the point. He 
who is determined to be immortal must decide which one of 
the various sorts of bodies offered he will take. He who is de- 
termined to follow the truth wherever it may lead must decide 
whether any of the bodies offered seems rationally possible or 
adequate. 
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THE VERDICT OF SCIENCE 


I. BIOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY 

I have shown in the preceding chapter, the close rela- 
L\ tionship between personality and body was understood 
X jL(both inside and outside of the Church) long before 
the rise of modern science. Ancient philosophers as well as 
ancient theologians worked out this relationship in some de- 
tail, Aristotle, Epicurus, and Lucretius being noteworthy in 
this respect. For Aristotle the soul or personality was the form 
or actuality or function of the body; it was the inseparable 
accompaniment of the body and indeed its very life. The soul 
was to the body, he said, what seeing was to the eye and cut- 
ting-ness to the axe. And though, unlike Epicurus and Lucre- 
tius, Aristotle marred the purity of his monism by claiming 
that something called the active intellect was immortal and 
survived death, he was careful to explain that all the rest of 
the soul, including love and memory, perished with the disso- 
lution of the body. Thus he definitely ruled out a worth-while 
personal immortality, which clearly demands both love and 
other emotions; and which depends, above all, on memory, in 
order that there shall be in the hereafter a sense of identity 
and the ability to recognize self as well as others. 

The general position of Aristotle, renowned among the 
intellects of the ancient world, on the intimate co-existence of 
the personality and body, has been steadily and strongly re- 
enforced by the progress of modern science, though modern 
science as such has not attempted to draw from its findings 
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inferences regarding the idea of immortality. Biology, first of 
all, has definitely established man, mind and body, as a part 
of nature, knit by ties of blood and origin to the other animals 
of the earth and evolved like them through countless ages of 
time. In the process of evolution body has been prior and basic. 
The first forms of life, from which all other forms have sprung, 
had body but nothing that could rightfully be called mind or 
personality. There is little doubt that mind, that is, the power 
of abstract reasoning, emerged and grew as a new and efficient 
tool in the struggle for survival and the upward march of 
animal species. And the development and integration of mind 
and personality have clearly gone hand in hand with the in- 
creasing complexity of body, especially of the nervous system 
centering in the brain, the spinal cord, and the sense-organs. 
We find that the greater the size of the brain in relation to the 
body and the greater its complexity, the higher the form of life. 
In man the size and complexity of the brain, together with the 
scope and power of the mental functions, reach their present 
culmination. And we can be sure that if ever a species more 
advanced than man appears upon the earth, it will possess a 
brain, and therefore a mind, more highly developed than that 
of human beings. 

For the human body to evolve from the lowest forms of 
life has taken, according to the most reliable estimates, between 
seven hundred million and a billion years. The result has been 
an organism of the most marvelous intricacy, with its manifold 
parts a thousand times more delicately adjusted to one another 
and to the external world than the different sections of the 
most involved machine ever invented. It is difficult to conceive 
anything more remarkable than the actual functioning and 
interfunctioning of the nervous system, the digestive system, 
the respiratory system, the blood and circulatory system, the 
reproductive system, and the ductless gland system. The work- 
ing of these key systems and the rest of the human organism 
is something of a miracle in just ordinary normal circum- 
stances; in addition, they have a self-regulative capacity of 
rapid and sensitive adjustment to all sorts of abnormal condi- 
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tions, both internal and external, that are constantly threaten- 
ing man with varying degrees of distress and danger. Very 
appropriate it is that Professor Walter B. Cannon of the Har- 
vard Medical School should entitle one of his books on physi- 
ology The Wisdom of the Body} 

As for the actual physical make-up of the body, some 200 
bones and 260 pairs of muscles form its major bulk. In one 
muscle of a man’s arm, the biceps, there are 600,000 fibers; 
and each fiber is composed of many smaller units called fibrils. 
The basic unit of the body, however, is the cell, a microscopic 
speck of living matter or protoplasm surrounded by a mem- 
brane. Competent biologists judge that there are as many as 
265,000,000,000,000 of these cells cooperating in nearly perfect 
harmony in the normal life of a human organism. And even 
the simplest cell is an intricate whole composed of many inter- 
functioning parts. A single act of thought involves great multi- 
tudes of brain-cells; a single movement of the arm or leg 
brings into play millions of muscle-cells; a single beat of the 
heart — and there are seventy-two beats a minute — sends liter- 
ally billions of blood cells whirling through the long, winding 
passages of the arteries and veins. The most extraordinary 
body section of all is the vast and labyrinthine network of 
nerve-cells and their intercommunications that constitutes the 
brain and the rest of the nervous system. Without describing 
this part in detail here, it is no exaggeration to say that all in 
all man’s body, whatever its imperfections, constitutes one of 
nature’s supreme accomplishments. And it would not seem 
surprising if such a body proved able to create and support the 
human personality and, together with it, subdue the wild forces 
of nature, build great cities, think out prodigious systems of 
science and philosophy, produce magnificent art and literature 
and music, and invent all the thousand and one things that go 
to make up a mature civilization. 

The natural human body is not only itself incredibly com- 
plex, but has evolved and functions in a very complex and par- 
ticular kind of environment. Life as we know it is confined to 
the surface of the earth and to a few miles above and below. 
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Only under certain specific conditions can living things exist 
and flourish. The most vital for men are temperature limits 
and those elements — oxygen from the air, water, and food — 
that are transformed through the most diverse and devious 
mechanisms into energy and tissue. Our existence is adapted 
to a very narrow range of temperature variation. Without 
clothes or shelter human beings would probably succumb in a 
temperature only as low as 50 degrees Fahrenheit. On the 
other hand, when the thermometer rises much beyond 80 
degrees, we are liable to become, especially if there is much 
humidity, depressed, unfit for strenuous activity, and even 
feverish or sick. When 100 or over is reached, distinct danger 
to life begins; and under normal circumstances no one can 
endure for long a steady temperature of 113 or more. It is 
w^ell known that the general state of the temperature can and 
does affect the personality of man and, indeed, the behavior 
patterns of whole peoples. 

As for oxygen, none of us could survive even a temporary 
failure of it for more than a little while. This applies to the 
embryo as well as to the full-grown adult. Water is also a 
necessity for life. Living protoplasm is a watery substance and 
its constitution is disrupted if it is deprived of water. A human 
being can do without food far longer than without water, the 
complete absence of which in any form leads to his death after 
a few days. This is because food energies can be more easily 
stored wuthin the body. But frequent nourishment is, of course, 
essential for the normally functioning man. Faulty or insuffi- 
cient nutrition is almost bound to have at least a temporary 
adverse effect on his personality ; and when the malnutrition is 
serious enough, especially in the cases of children and embryos, 
the bad effects are likely to be permanent. These various con- 
siderations seem to point towards the conclusion that the body- 
personality, dependent on a most delicate equilibrium of 
natural forces, is inseparably linked up with its earthly 
environment. 

There is every reason to believe, not only that body was 
prior in the long evolution which resulted in the species man, 
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but that it is prior in the production and growth of every 
human individual. It is not two particles of mind or conscious- 
ness that meet to create a new human being, but two purely 
material germ cells, the ovum from the mother and the sperma- 
tozoon from the father. At the moment of conception there is 
nothing present that can legitimately be described as personal- 
ity or mind. And these terms are simply not applicable to the 
early stages of the embryo, if to any stage. This seems quite 
to be expected if we take the view of mind which interprets it 
as an instrument of survival value in nature. For an embryo, 
not to mention a new-born baby, has little use for mind. There 
are those, of course, who take exception to our definition of 
mind as the power of abstract reasoning and apply the word 
not only to the behavior of embryos and the lower forms of 
animal life, but also to atoms and electrons. This does not, 
however, really alter the issue. It is obvious that the lower 
forms of ^‘mind” exemplified in the amoeba and the atom bear 
only the most far-fetched and superficial resemblance to that 
infinitely higher form of mind characteristic of the mature 
man. In short, no matter what words are used, the differences 
between the functioning of atoms, amoebas, and human beings 
still remain as great as ever. And we are able to reformulate 
our central point by showing how man’s higher form of mind 
has evolved from a lower form and in what ways this evolution 
and the evolution of each individual human mind depend on 
bodily processes. 

Returning now to our own definition of mind, the exact 
point at which it is accurate to say that the human organism 
has mind and personality is not important. The important thing 
is to observe that the mind and personality develop and expand 
as the body develops and expands. Any father or mother who 
carefully watches the growth of a child from birth to maturity 
can obtain the most constant and convincing testimony of the 
progressive unity of mind and body. It is an intimately corre- 
lated process in which the psychic and physical functions ad- 
vance together all along the line. And this correlation continues 
on the whole throughout adulthood and old age as well as 
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during childhood and youth. In the words of Lucretius: “We 
feel that the understanding is begotten along with the body, 
and grows together with it, and along with it comes to old age. 
For as children totter with feeble and tender body, so a weak 
judgment of mind goes with it. Then when their years are ripe 
and their strength hardened, greater is their sense and increased 
their force of mind. Afterward, when now the body is shat- 
tered by the stern strength of time, and the frame has sunk 
with its force dulled, then the reason is maimed, the tongue 
wanders, the mind gives way, all things fail at once.” ^ 

The laws of heredity point to the same close dependence of 
the personality on the body. Biological science has shown that 
it is the extremely minute genes, transmitted through the germ 
cell of each parent in group structures known as chromosomes 
and running in number into the hundreds of thousands, that 
determine the inherent mental and physical characteristics of 
every individual. The physical arrangement, behavior, and in- 
teraction of these multitudinous genes make all the difference 
in the lives of the human beings that develop from them. Some 
combinations of genes produce imperfect specimens of man, 
feeble-minded, deformed, monstrous. Professor Gardner Mur- 
phy of Columbia University estimates that deficient heredity 
accounts for about ninety per cent of all mental defectives, 
thus pointing conclusively to the decisive effect of the gene 
patterns on the mind. Most gene combinations, however, give 
normal and healthy individuals, some decidedly superior to 
others. But no two combinations are the same (except in the 
rare cases of identical twins), and that is why all men are 
different. Of course, when there are identical twins their sepa- 
rate bodies entail distinct and separate selves, even though 
these selves are very much alike. 

No other mixture of genes except that from which my per- 
sonality sprung could possibly have produced the particular 
unit of consciousness that I know as me. Other mixtures origi- 
nated by my own parents do not result in me, but in brothers 
or sisters. So if my special synthesis of germ cells had not been 
made during the adult life of my father and mother, the 
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possibility of my existence would have been cut off forever, no 
matter how many million other syntheses were produced till 
the end of time. When we look into the matter carefully, we 
discover that the chances are very slim for the coming into 
being of any particular me. During one of the brief periods 
when conception is made possible, any one of the 100 million 
or more spermatozoa of the father may unite with the ovum of 
the mother. Each such possible uniting would result, of course, 
in a different combination of genes and in a different individual. 
But the really staggering consideration is that during his life 
a man may produce over 300 billion germ cells and a woman 
17 thousand, though only about 400 of hers come to maturity. 
Any one of the 300 billion cells from the father, each having a 
different gene make-up, may conceivably unite with any one of 
the 17 thousand cells of the mother, since any one of this 
number may be among the chosen few to mature. On this 
basis the chance is one in approximately s million billions that 
any particular combination of genes should take place to start 
on its way any particular individual.^ 

In these estimates we have been taking for granted the 
existence and union of the parents. But the odds against this 
particular marriage were probably fairly high. And the odds 
against the existence of each parent were just as great as in 
the case of me. The same holds true of their parents, and so on 
back through endless generations. Thus, not only does the per- 
sonality of a man depend on a unique combination of genes, 
but also the occurrence of this combination in the first place 
hangs on a unique concatenation of circumstances stretching 
far into the past. There is an infinitely complicated pattern of 
events behind the appearance of every human being in this 
world. And in view of these facts the religious view that a soul, 
bearing the main determinants of personality, is through a spe- 
cific and separate act of God created to fit each embryo as it 
enters the realm of existence becomes the most gratuitous of 
theories. 

Among the most important characteristics determined by 
the genes is that of sex. Sex differentiation originated at an 
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early stage of evolution and, due to its definite survival value 
in connection with the vital enterprise of reproduction, grad- 
ually developed to the advanced state in which it is found 
among men and higher animals. It is obvious that the funda- 
mental differences between the male and the female personality 
depend primarily upon different bodily organization and func- 
tions. And as among different men and different women, and 
as among all human beings at different ages, every one knows 
the varying but always powerful and sometimes paramount 
influence of sex and its emotions. It follows naturally that 
abnormalities closely connected with sex development will 
drastically alter the personality. For instance, if the adrenal 
glands of a woman are over-active, she may develop a deep 
voice, a beard, and masculine tastes and instincts in general. 
Many examples exist, too, of people born physically malformed 
in such a way that they are neither truly male nor female, 
but bodily a sort of intersex or hermaphrodite with personali- 
ties to match. Again we see that the kind of personality one 
has follows to a decisive degree upon the kind of body one has. 
The pattern of every human personality is so inextricably 
interwoven with sexual characteristics that we are unable to 
imagine a sexless individual ; even the gods have sex. And it is 
my opinion that a clear understanding of the realities of sex is 
almost sufficient in itself to establish the fact of an inseparable 
tie between body and personality. 

Biology has one final word to say. Just as mind and sex 
and sense organs have their definite and inevitable place in the 
evolutionary process, so has death. Death is not necessary or 
universal and made its appearance only after living things had 
advanced some distance on the path of evolution. There were 
and are various single-celled organisms which do not naturally 
die, though they may perish through purely accidental means. 
These animals reproduce by division of the body, one indi- 
vidual becoming two with nothing left behind in the process 
corresponding to a corpse. Such division may continue indefi- 
nitely. Likewise the sex cells or germ-plasm of man and other 
animals, so long as passed on to new generations, divide and 
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grow but do not die. Thus the whole chain of animal life, 
reaching through hundreds of millions of years, is really one 
unbroken continuum of deathless protoplasm. Single cells, 
moreover, can be isolated from the human or animal body and 
preserved from death indefinitely. Isolated nerves, muscles, 
hearts, stomachs, and kidneys are being kept alive in labora- 
tories today; there is a famous bit of chicken tissue at the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research in New York that 
has already been preserved from death by Dr. Carrel ever since 
1912. So long as this tissue is nurtured and irrigated it will live. 
And its growth is so rapid that it doubles itself every forty- 
eight hours and would now be a colossal monster overspreading 
all New York City if it had not been pared down each day 
since the experiment began. It seems that the individual cells 
in a body do not die because mortality is inherent in their 
structure, but because they are parts of a very complicated 
system which is constantly making very great demands on 
them and of which one section, small or large, sooner or later 
lets the others down. 

If a man were able and wished to turn himself into a uni- 
cellular animal, a single cell, a germ-plasm, or a piece of 
chicken tissue, he would have an excellent chance to be immor- 
tal right here on this earth. But such an immortality, devoid 
of all that we call mind and personality, would hardly seem 
worth-while. Apparently the price of the complexity that makes 
man's career so exciting, so splendid, and so vividly self-con- 
scious is death for the individual at the end of three- or four- 
score years. There are trees, far more simply organized than 
human beings, that live for centuries and tens of centuries. 
The human individual has, so to speak, made a bargain. ^'For 
the individual comes out of the germ-plasm and does and lives 
and at length dies for the sake of life. It is a bit of the germ- 
plasm which has arisen and broken away, in order to see and 
feel life instead of just blindly and mechanically multiplying. 
Like Faust it has sold its immortality in order to live more 
abundantly.” * 

Nature does nothing in vain and she has decreed death 
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for all higher forms of life in order that life may push on more 
efficiently and more brilliantly. She has found that she can 
make the best of her energies by setting a limit to recuperative 
processes in the individual. So instead of keeping indefinitely 
the same machines, she scraps them when they reach a certain 
stage and creates new ones. And if this entails death and dis- 
appointment for the old machines, it also ensures life and 
opportunity for the new. Moreover, it sets the stage for con- 
tinuous development. Without the great institution of death, 
giving the fullest and most serious meaning to the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest, and preventing the 
earth from becoming cluttered up with unprogressive species 
and individuals — without this much-abused death — it is more 
than doubtful if the animal known as man would ever have 
evolved into the realm of living things. In the process of ring- 
ing out the old and ringing in the new, nature is prodigiously 
wasteful and terribly cruel. From the lowest to the highest 
forms of life she produces, in order to ensure the permanence 
of the species, vast numbers of individuals and far more than 
can possibly survive. In man, as I have already pointed out, 
she creates billions and billions of germ cells, each with the 
potentiality of becoming a human being, but brings to fruition 
relatively only a tiny number of these. Nature is indeed waste- 
ful, but, again, she does not act in vain. For this immense 
prodigality guarantees the onward march of life: when an all 
but infinite supply of seeds are scattered over the earth, some 
are bound to take root and some of these are bound to mature. 

The fresh human machines that nature brings forth are, 
like the old ones, in the first place, bodies; and all the feats 
of strength or skill that they may perform are necessarily 
bound up with these bodies. Biology does not strictly rule out 
immortality for human personalities, but it insistently indicates 
that any immortality must be based on natural bodies. It is 
not inconceivable, however, that at some far-off day science 
should learn how to prolong indefinitely the life of human 
bodies. Then there would be immortality in its original sense 
of not-death, for human body-personalities would simply not 
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die at all. And there would be no question of a life after death. 
But these are speculations which do not vitally concern our 
central issue. The significant point is that, biologically speak- 
ing, natural death is not in the least mysterious, but is as 
understandable and indeed as rational as birth itself. Both 
processes are part of nature’s method of providing for the 
world an eternal fountain of youth. Remarkable as human 
bodies are, nature eventually discards them for fresh ones ; and 
it ought not to be surprising if, remarkable as human per- 
sonalities are, nature adopts the same policy towards them. 


2. PSYCHOLOGY AND MEDICINE 

Psychology and medicine, together with their associated 
sciences such as abnormal psychology and psychiatry, offer the 
most weighty evidence of all in support of the unity of body 
and personality. If we turn to the processes of conscious ex- 
perience, we immediately reach the crux of the matter. It is 
our nervous system that makes it possible for us to have 
the vast range and number of experiences that fill the normal 
life. Were it not for the functioning of the nervous system, 
we could be burnt to death without ever knowing it. This 
system is made up of billions of complicated cells called neu- 
rons distributed principally throughout the brain, the spinal 
cord, and the sense organs, but extending in the form of 
thread-like fibrils or nerves to all parts of the body. The brain 
and the spinal cord, which are usually designated as the central 
nervous system, play a role analogous to that of the exchange 
in a telephone system. A physical change in the environment 
acts upon the nerve endings in a sense organ and causes them 
to transmit impulses to the spinal cord or brain. Then one 
of these two, depending on how complicated a reaction is called 
for, responds by giving, as it were, an order, which is trans- 
mitted through outgoing nerve processes and causes thereby 
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the appropriate functioning of muscles or glands. This cycle 
of incomings to the switchboard of spinal cord and brain and 
outgoings from it is known as the reflex arc. And it repeats 
itself daily in the life of the normal individual in a thousand 
different ways. It is no exaggeration to state that if we had 
a complete map of every circuit in all the telephone, telegraph, 
and cable lines in the world, it would be far simpler than a 
chart of the ordinary nervous circuits in a human being. 

Coming now to the extraordinary experience and activity 
of thinking, it is true, in a way, that the whole body thinks 
just as the whole body, every cell of which needs and takes in 
oxygen, breathes and just as the whole man walks. Of course, 
ordinary thinking no more goes on without the stimuli and 
experiential impressions transmitted to the brain by means 
of the sense organs and nervous system than breathing goes 
on without the air carried to the lungs through the nose, 
mouth, and internal passages of the respiratory system. But 
just as lungs are the specific organ of breathing and legs the 
specific organs of walking, so in the same sense the brain, 
and especially that part of it known as the cerebral cortex, is 
the specific organ of thinking. The cortex is a thin, outer layer 
of wrinkled and convoluted gray matter that grows around 
and over most of the rest of the brain, enfolding it like a cloak 
or mantle. It comprises approximately half the total weight of 
the brain ; the brainstem and the cerebellum, which take care 
of less complicated functions, make up the other half. There 
is no well-developed cerebral cortex in the lowest animals, 
but with the reptiles it begins to assume a mature form and 
increases in size and complexity as the higher animal species 
evolve. In man it attains its culmination, the human cortex 
being twice as big and more than twice as complicated as 
that of the nearest animal, the ape. 

It is estimated that in the infinitely complex human 
cerebral cortex there are 9,200,000,000 nerve cells or neurons ; 
and each of these is enmeshed in a tangle of very fine nerve 
fibers coming from many different parts of the body. These 
vast quantities of neurons are related in so intricate a pattern 
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that the total number of ways in which they are and may be 
linked is staggering and almost beyond comprehension. Accord- 
ing to Professor C. Judson Herrick in his Brains of Rats and 
Men,^ a few minutes of intense thought probably involves inter- 
neuronic connections as great in number as the total of atoms 
— io56 — in the entire solar system. If only one million of the 
billions of neurons in the cortex, he tells us, were combined 
among themselves in all possible patterns, the total number 
of such connections would far exceed 102*783.000 jg j^q wonder 
that Professor Herrick concludes that the figure of potential 
associations among the neurons of the cortex may be regarded 
for all practical purposes as approaching infinity. 

It does not seem surprising that with such a remarkable 
and complex instrument at our disposal we should be able to 
perform with considerable efficiency and success the charac- 
teristic human activities of reasoning, willing, imagining, re- 
membering and the like. At the same time it is hard to see how 
these activities of the personality, bound up as they are from 
the very start with the cerebral cortex, could possibly get 
along without it. The proper functioning of the memory, for 
instance, clearly depends in the first place on the number and 
character of the associational patterns laid down as enduring 
structural records through means of interneuronic connections. 
And the functioning of reason itself depends to a large extent 
upon the facility with which the patterns of memory and past 
knowledge can be recalled and reactivated in new and useful 
combinations to fit new situations. However ideas may be 
defined, it seems certain that awareness of or use of them 
requires as a condition the cooperation of the neuronic path- 
ways in the cortex. But these pathways, these memory pat- 
terns, these records — millions and billions of them — are all 
imbedded in the gray, cortical matter of the brain. And it is 
difficult beyond measure to understand how they could sur- 
vive after the dissolution, decay, or destruction of the living 
brain in which they had their original locus.* 

* Certain physiological functions of a destroyed part of the brain 
may, however, be taken over by another part. See p. 74. 
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By these remarks it is not meant that memory is a 
function of the cerebral cortex alone. The whole brain and the 
whole body, with all of those stored-up memories known as 
habits, take a part in the process of remembering. Where 
would the artist, the sculptor, the surgeon, the wielder of any 
complex or delicate instrument, be if his hands suddenly 
forgot their skill ? And where would any of us be if the involved 
mechanism which makes possible speech and language should 
all at once lose the power to function? We cannot utter a 
syllable without the complicated cooperation of the lungs, the 
larynx, the throat, the tongue, and the lips. We cannot write 
a word without the aid of arms, hands, and fingers. And while 
we need not go to the extreme of claiming that all thought and 
memory involve talking subvocally to oneself or vocally to 
some one else, it is clear that intellectual activity does depend 
to a very great extent on conscious or unconscious verbalization. 
Without the employment of the multitudinous symbols which 
language brings into being, it is more than doubtful whether 
there could be such a thing as reason. Any one who has ever 
tried to learn a foreign language realizes very well that memory 
is the all-important tool in its acquisition. And if a man 
suddenly lost, for some reason, the memory of all words (or 
other signs that serve for symbolization), it seems probable 
that he would lose his mind at the same time. 

This matter of memory is crucial not only because of its 
importance for thought and language, but also because it 
is fundamental to the sense of personal identity that we have 
in life. If after a severe fracture of the skull John Smith 
finally recovers consciousness with all memory of past events 
totally and permanently obliterated, in a very real sense it 
will be a new self that goes on living. To the new John Smith 
the old John Smith will be dead and gone, except for such 
reports of him as can be gathered from written and pictorial 
records and from the anecdotes of other persons. Now it can 
be undeniably maintained that something like this happens 
to all of us in the natural course of events. We cannot recall 
what we did or what we looked like when we were one, or five, 
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or even ten years old, though we may find out to some extent 
by rummaging through the diaries and photograph albums of 
our relatives. But we can also refer to records concerning our 
parents and grandparents, and indeed totally unknown per^ 
sons, and make their early childhood, before we were ever 
born, just as real to us as our own. For our own youth is to 
us only a faint and hardly discernible echo that occasionally 
comes through to us out of a distant past. 

In fact, a great deal of what we did barely a year or a 
month or a week ago is already entirely finished and for- 
gotten. Thus the feeling of personal continuity and identity 
not only rests on the faculty of memory, but on the memory 
of only a comparatively small slice of our past. The amount 
of that remembered part varies from man to man and from 
period to period during life. But from minute to minute, from 
day to day, from year to year, there is enough recalled to 
guarantee an unbroken sequence of identity. When we are forty- 
five years of age, we do not remember much of our existence 
at ten; but at fifteen we remembered a good deal about 
it and even at twenty a considerable amount. In this man- 
ner there occurs the gradual and uninterrupted transition of 
the personality from youth to maturity to old age. There is no 
sharp and total break as in the case of the John Smith whose 
skull was fractured. The very fact, however, that we can and 
do forget such large portions of our experience indicates the 
tenuous hold of our sense of self-identity on existence and 
suggests that some day — at death, for instance — it might 
well disappear entirely through our forgetting everything. 

What William James called the ‘‘stream of consciousness’’ 
would be simply a chaotic and unorganized rush of experi- 
ence were it not for the aid of memory in uniting, relating, 
and ordering its quickly coming and quickly going flow. The 
self is, as some one aptly put it, primarily a “memory- 
synthesis.” Indeed, the vital necessity of memory for the integra- 
tion of the mind and personality should be apparent no matter 
what general psychological or philosophical theory one accepts. 
For our experiences and thoughts obviously do swiftly succeed 
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one another in time and only memory or an equivalent can 
bridge the durational gap between them. One may purport to 
discover through introspection all sorts of marvelous things 
about the self, but whatever discoveries may be claimed or 
established memory will still remain essential. It is not every- 
thing in the life of the personality, but it is indispensable. And 
if a transcendental self or a supernatural soul holds sway be- 
hind the empirical curtain, it too must make use of memory ; 
but the logical and apparently only available remembering 
mechanism for it to work through is the maze-like material 
organization of the cerebral cortex and its associated centers. 

This conclusion receives convincing corroboration through 
the study of various types of mental abnormality and insanity. 
It is a commonplace that a severe blow on the head may so 
affect the brain through actual destruction or injury of tissue, 
that temporary or permanent insanity sets in. Sometimes a frac- 
ture or concussion causes complete or partial loss of memory 
— for days, for months, and even for years — of everything that 
preceded the accident. Even a blow that has no lasting bad 
effects may make a man totally lose consciousness for a time. 
On the other hand, a person who is born insane or becomes so 
through an accident may be completely cured by an operation 
on the skull which will remove the abnormal pressure of part 
of the bone on the cerebral cortex. But if the brain of a man 
is too far under the average weight, he will be feeble-minded 
or worse and no operation can make up for his defect. The pin- 
headed microcephalies, with their diminutive brains, usually 
attain at most a mental level comparable to that of a child 
two or three years old. In those rare instances where human 
beings have actually been born brainless there is, of course, no 
possible cure. Of a child who lived four years in this condi- 
tion, it is recorded that he never showed the slightest recogni- 
tion of his mother, that he lay for the most part without 
making a movement, and that he apparently possessed no 
general or even cutaneous sensibility. 

Some injuries affect a specific area of the brain and 
through it specific functions of the man, thus demonstrating 
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that certain activities of the body are definitely tied up 
with certain portions of the brain. For instance, an injury to 
the frontal lobe of the left cerebral hemisphere disturbs the 
powers of speech by causing motor aphasia, while one to the 
temporal lobe affects a person’s hearing. Though most of 
the charts drawn up by phrenologists and their ilk assigning 
definite functions to definite parts of the brain are false or mis- 
leading, it is true that the sciences of psychology and physi- 
ology have correlated a number of functions such as seeing, 
smelling, hearing, limb movements, and speech coordination 
with specialized sections of the cerebral cortex. The center 
for vision, for example, is in the posterior part of the cortex, 
while that for hearing is near the middle. It is significant to 
note, however, that in some cases of serious damage to a cer- 
tain area of the cortex other sections may take over the 
duties formerly allocated to the injured segment. This fact is 
sometimes cited to show that some kind of supernatural entity 
is at work, but it rather proves the amazing plasticity and 
educability of the very sensitive brain tissue. 

Diseases have just as distressing an effect on the brain 
and mental functions as external injuries. The worst brain 
disease of all is probably paresis, a form of paralysis, which is 
caused by syphilis germs from other parts of the body invading 
the cerebrum and destroying the brain cells. It is characterized 
by progressive mental and physical deterioration leading 
eventually, unless arrested, to death. The disease usually results 
in profound changes of the personality. The afflicted indi- 
vidual tends to lose his judgment and self-control; becomes 
reckless, indulgent, and morally irresponsible; and neglects 
his obligations to family and community. In the final stages 
his cerebral decay may be so far-reaching that he leads an 
almost purely vegetative existence, as helpless as a new-born 
babe. This last condition is also typical of senile dementia, 
which is caused by deterioration of the brain tissue due to old 
age in general, to interference with the cerebral circulation 
from hardening of the arteries, and to other such hazards of 
senescence. Tumors within the brain are also likely to lead to 
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dementia. And if a blood-vessel bursts within the cerebrum, 
the result is apoplexy and often outright death. Another 
common trouble is caused by the failure of the thyroid gland 
in the neck to secrete properly. In a child this results in a 
stoppage or distortion of growth, especially as regards the 
brain and skeleton, and ordinarily in feeble-mindedness or 
imbecility. This disease is called cretinism. In combating it 
the administering of thyroid extract from sheep can produce 
remarkable results and bring physical and mental normality 
to the child. A similar though less serious ailment in adults 
is known as myxedema and responds to the same treatment. 
Here, then, we are able to cure a grave sickness of the mind 
by giving medicine, as if we were dealing with a bad liver or 
disordered stomach. 

The dependence of mind on body is further illustrated by 
the importance to mental activity of a proper quantity and 
quality of blood for the brain. A large proportion of the body’s 
total supply of blood is constantly traversing the brain. If the 
flow of blood to the brain wholly ceases for so short a time 
as seven or eight minutes, certain cells necessary to normal 
functioning become irretrievably damaged. When the brain 
becomes tired, its energy diminishes and the flow of blood to 
it becomes less. So during sleep when the brain, and the mind 
with it, is resting, there is relatively far less blood passing 
through. The common experience of feeling sleepy after a 
heavy meal is due to the fact that the processes of digestion 
are making extra demands on the blood supply and are drawing 
blood away from the brain. For this reason physicians often 
discourage active mental work after meals so that the digestive 
organs may have a full opportunity to do their job. It is pri- 
marily through the blood stream that drugs and stimulants, 
poison and starvation, influence in their various ways the mind 
of man. If the blood in the brain circulates too rapidly as in 
the case of high fever or drunkenness, the ideas in the mind 
become confused. 

Too much alcohol also adversely influences the mind 
through a depressant effect on the higher nerve centers. Almost 
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two thousand years ago Lucretius gave an all but perfect 
summing up of intoxication in general: ‘When the stinging 
strength of wine has entered into a man, and its heat has 
spread abroad throughout his veins, why is it that there fol- 
lows a heaviness in the limbs, his legs are entangled as he 
staggers, his tongue is sluggish, and his mind heavy, his eyes 
swim, shouting, sobbing, quarreling grows apace, and then 
all the other signs of this sort that go along with them ; why 
does this come to pass, except that the mastering might of the 
wine is wont to confound the soul even within the body? But 
whenever a thing can be so confounded and entangled, it testi- 
fies that if a cause a whit stronger shall have made its way 
within, it must needs perish, robbed of any further life.” ® Of 
course, if the use of alcohol be excessive and long-continued, 
there results the dangerously overexcited and hallucinatory 
condition of delirium tremens or, finally, the general deteriora- 
tion of all mental functions known as alcoholic dementia. 

The ordinary functioning of sleep well illustrates several 
of the points we have been making. As the body grows tired, 
the mind grows tired with it. And though it is possible for the 
alert personality to fight off fatigue and sleep for no little 
time, the natural thing is for the whole man to want and take 
repose as a unit. During the actual period of sleep, while the 
personality may in a sense be active when it is dreaming, for 
all but a small portion of the time it is in a state of uncon- 
sciousness. Were it not for the connecting links that memory 
provides between each fresh day and the one before, we should 
awake each morning as essentially new beings whose span of 
existence was simply one waking day. In sleep, as in all other 
periods of unconsciousness, it is undeniable that the person- 
ality, whether a natural or supernatural entity, loses its sense of 
awareness. And it may be argued that this furnishes us with a 
hint of what happens when we die. Certainly it is proper to 
deduce that if so often during life the personality temporarily 
loses its self-consciousness, it may at death lose that self-con- 
sciousness permanently. 

Coming now to the natural processes of death itself, we 
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find additional light thrown on the relationship between body 
and personality. As at the beginning of life — in conception, in 
gestation, and in birth — the body seems to be controlling, so at 
the end of life. Just as no personality can enter the world until 
some body issues a permit, so no matter how desirous a person- 
ality may be of leaving the world, no matter how terrible its 
anguish through the ravages of disease or man-inflicted torments, 
no matter how noble it may be or how much favored of God, 
it cannot go until the body gives the word by ceasing all vital 
functions. The only known method of committing suicide is to 
bring about the death of the body. Though during the final 
stages of dying men are frequently unconscious, they are liable 
at any point to regain consciousness, for a moment or con- 
siderably longer. And they can be recalled from what is almost 
equivalent to a state of death, as when they are revived from 
drowning, suffocation, or carbon monoxide poisoning, through 
various types of artificial respiration or intracardiac therapy. 
Recently an electric needle has been invented which by inser- 
tion in a flagging heart can keep a man alive and which through 
the same method can reanimate a heart which has stopped en- 
tirely and bring its owner back to consciousness after he has 
been declared dead. From the Institute of Blood Transfusion 
at Moscow come reports of remarkable results in reviving dead 
men by means of an “artificial heart.” And with the perfection 
of such devices and experiments it may well prove possible to 
bring organisms back to a condition of life, however feeble, at 
any time before actual decomposition of the body has set in. 
Such considerations decidedly do not point to personalities 
which are as independent of bodily processes as dualists 
claim. And they also raise the interesting question of what 
immortal souls can be doing between the apparent death and 
resuscitation of the body; and of why people who have had 
this experience report absolute blankness for the “dead” 
period. 

This citation of facts showing how physical states affect the 
personality and its mental life does not in the least imply that 
mental states do not affect physical. All of us are constantly 
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altering our bodily motions according to the dictates of mental 
decisions. Every one is familiar with the far-reaching results 
that optimism or worry, happiness or sadness, good-humor or 
anger, may have on the condition of the body. Good digestion 
makes for cheerfulness, but the converse is also true; and 
scientific research has definitely shown that pleasant emotions 
favor the secretion of the digestive juices, while unpleasant 
emotions hinder this process. Anger increases the production of 
adrenalin by the adrenal glands and this secretion, in greater 
quantities than usual, sweeps through the blood-vessels, raises 
the pressure and sugar-content of the blood, excites and tones 
up the muscles, and prepares the whole body for bellicose 
action. A man during rage may feel no pain from injury until 
after his wrath has cooled. Intense fear has very much the 
same effect as anger. And every other emotion has its physio- 
logical reverberation, however slight.* 

Morale is as necessary to the effectiveness of an army as 
food. Mental depression or irritation can produce many kinds 
of bodily ills, all the way from the trivial to the fatal. And 
if one’s state of mind does not actually bring on some organic 
trouble, it is always of importance in the extent and rate of 
recovery. A physical process such as the knitting of a broken 
leg can be prevented or delayed by impaired nutrition resulting 
from anxiety. A number of cases are on record of depressed 
persons, not otherwise unwell, who have predicted with con- 
siderable accuracy the time of their death. Extreme terror may 
paralyze a man, strike him dumb, or cause palpitation of the 
heart ; after earthquakes men and women are found dead who 
show no signs of injury. Without accepting all the conclusions 
of Freud and his followers, it is safe to say that repressions 
connected with sex frequently set up neuroses in the mind 
which influence adversely the entire health of the person con- 
cerned. Love-sickness is a real disease which can afflict the 

*The famous James-Lange theory claims that the physiological 
reaction is prior and primary. Thus we do not cry because we feel 
sorry, but we feel sorry because we cry. The acceptance of this extreme 
theory, however, is by no means necessary for our argument. 
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most normal of men. There can be no doubt, either, that what 
is termed the subconscious plays an important part in the gen- 
eral functioning of the personality. 

The remarkable effects sometimes achieved through the 
acquisition of ordinary self-confidence, through auto-sugges- 
tion, popularized by the late Emil Coue, and through hypno- 
tism, work, it is thought, primarily through the subconscious. 
Only recently hypnosis saved from death an eminent citizen 
by putting an end to hiccup spells that were causing grave 
hemorrhages after a throat operation. Hypnotism can appar- 
ently make a receptive mind do almost everything from the 
trivial and harmless to the serious and even murderous. The 
disease of the imagination called hysteria also functions to 
some extent through the subconscious. The hysterical patient, 
though organically sound, may suffer the paralysis of a limb, 
lameness, blindness, dumbness, and at least the outward symp- 
toms of many other bodily disorders. It is also appropriate to 
mention the appearance on the bodies of religious persons of 
the stigmata, that is, marks corresponding to the wounds in- 
flicted on Jesus at the crucifixion. St. Francis of Assisi was the 
most noted of those who is said to have received this supposed 
mark of divine favor, but there have been many well authenti- 
cated and quite recent cases, mostly of women, in modern 
times. While in this matter conscious or unconscious impos- 
tures are certain to have taken place, a certain residue of cases 
are probably genuine. In every instance, stigmatization has 
come about only after prolonged meditation upon the passion 
and crucifixion of Jesus. Modern psychologists believe that the 
phenomenon of the stigmata can be explained in entirely natu- 
ralistic terms and that it is due to as yet undiscovered mecha- 
nisms of the subconscious and unconscious. The attempts, 
however, to smuggle back the supernatural soul through the 
subconscious would appear to follow the old and exploded 
procedure of fleeing at once to the supernatural to explain the 
relatively unknown. 

Such examples as these of the mind’s control over the 
body are often interpreted as conclusively proving that the 
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mind is independent of the body. But they point with at least 
equal force to a connection between the two so exceedingly 
intimate that it becomes inconceivable how the one could 
function properly without the other. Furthermore, it is to be 
remembered that many of the mental states that exercise an 
influence on the condition of the body are set up in the first 
place by phenomena primarily physical. Sex neuroses, for 
example, follow upon the suppression or thwarting of physical 
desire and then proceed to react unhappily on the body that 
caused them. A bilious attack may make a man mentally 
depressed and this psychic condition may then bring on 
another digestive disorder. In short, there is a constant inter- 
play back and forth between the mind and body. But if we 
take the position that the mind is a function of the brain, 
there is no mystery here. For the brain is part of the body and 
accordingly what it does naturally affects the rest of the body 
just as what the stomach or what the heart does affects the 
rest of the body. At the same time what is going on in the 
rest of the body naturally affects the brain and sometimes, as 
we have pointed out, rather thoroughly disrupts its activities. 
But not everything that goes on in the rest of the body has 
immediately important consequences for the brain and its 
powers of thought. And this is why persons may have serious, 
long drawn-out, and often fatal diseases, such as cancer, with- 
out their mental faculties being substantially impaired — at 
least until the very end. Cases of this kind do not, as some 
people believe, yield much of an argument for the complete 
independence of the mind. They simply show that while the 
human organism is a closely integrated system, some parts of it 
in some ways are relatively independent of other parts; and 
that as long as the brain remains comparatively unaffected, 
the mind will remain so too. 

Perhaps the most easily accessible indication of the per- 
vasive unity between personality, soul, and mind on the one 
hand, and body on the other, is the way in which the physical 
exterior of a man may reflect his essential being. If ‘'the 
apparel,” as Shakespeare says, “oft proclaims the man,” how 
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much more so do the gait, the bearing, the hands, the voice, 
the face. In fact, as any professional actor or teacher of dra- 
matics knows, it is the whole body acting as a unit that brings 
out the character. While there is some disagreement as to what 
special portion of the body most completely expresses the 
mood of a man,^ the face is by common consent an excellent 
example of our general principle. In its habitual cast or in its 
fleeting expressions it frequently mirrors a personas inmost 
feelings. A barely perceptible quiver of the mouth, a passing 
smile upon the lips, a slight wrinkling of the forehead, a faint 
knitting of the brows, or a sudden lighting of the eye, all tell 
their particular story. While we sometimes speak of laughing 
eyes and gloomy eyes, honest eyes and shifty eyes, eyes that 
look daggers and eyes that look love, careful experimentation 
has brought out that it is the expression of the mouth which 
reveals most of all. John Donne, describing the animated 
countenance of a high-spirited young girl, puts our whole point 
beautifully: 

^^Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 
That one might almost say her body thought.’’ ® 

The so-called science of physiognomy has traditionally 
been a favorite stamping ground for charlatans, who have 
puffed it up with false pretensions and over-extended it to the 
point of absurdity. I do not intend to follow suit by claiming 
that it is possible to learn everything about a man from his 
features or that people’s faces cannot be very misleading and 
indeed quite inscrutable. Marked inability to read a face, 
however, is often due to inexpert interpretation, to unfamili- 
arity with some sectional or foreign type, or both. There is good 
reason to believe, for instance, that the supposed inscrutability 
of the oriental countenance holds only for non-orientals.^ The 
conventionalized, stereotyped expressions native to one culture 
group are under ordinary conditions likely to convey a mini- 
mum of significance to members of another. Finally, when the 
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conscious will steps in to control facial reactions, as in the case 
of the well-known “poker face,” much in the way of decep- 
tion can be accomplished. But the very fact that in such cases 
the will must interfere shows how intimate is the natural in- 
tegration between personality and physical expression. And the 
additional fact that in spite of all effort our facial reactions 
often reveal a state of mind which we wish very much to con- 
ceal reenforces the point. 

Finally, let us note the extent to which the personality 
depends on the human environment. All of us are born into a 
family and into a society. The kind of family and the kind of 
society that nurture us make a very great difference in the 
kind of personalities we develop. Our parents, our teachers, our 
nationality, our language, our economic condition, and many 
other social factors influence enormously the growth and cali- 
ber of our characters and minds. It is not only that our minds 
are able to make use of the accumulated intellectual and cultu- 
ral heritage of the race ; we would probably have no minds at 
all if we were not part of a society. For as I have pointed 
out already, we think by means of the definite and recog- 
nizable symbols of language. In Robert Briffault’s words, “lan- 
guage is not, as at one time supposed, the device invented by a 
transcendent intellect to achieve self-utterance, but the source 
whence that intellect itself has sprung into being.” Language 
and articulate speech, however, seem to have come into exist- 
ence through men working and associating together in social 
relationships. Furthermore, moral standards originate and de- 
velop in the same way. The notion, therefore, that a super- 
natural soul enters the body from on high, carrying within 
itself an already existing and competent mind and a beautiful 
conscience, runs quite counter to the findings of anthropology, 
psychology, and ethical science. The relationship described 
above between the personality and society fits in perfectly with 
the other scientific facts adduced in this chapter. We are able 
to summarize the situation by saying that in addition to the 
indissoluble union between body and personality there is also 
an indissoluble union between the body-personality, that is, 
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the whole man, and the sustaining environment, human as well 
as physical. 


3. DUALISM IN DISTRESS 

Our short and necessarily far from inclusive review of scientific 
considerations bearing on the point at issue indicates why psy- 
chological dualism finds itself today in a decidedly weak posi- 
tion, with increasing troubles and decreasing support. Further 
insight into the matter may be acquired by analyzing the 
specific doctrines of some outstanding thinkers who are still 
persuaded that the dualistic psychology is sounder than the mo- 
nistic. Henry Bergson of the College de France, Hans Driesch 
of the University of Leipsic, and William McDougall of Duke 
University may be taken as representative examples of this 
standpoint. Bergson, the outstanding philosopher of twentieth- 
century France, believes that it is impossible to correlate com- 
pletely mental activities with the brain, that the mental life 
overflows the cerebral life, and that the survival of conscious- 
ness at death accordingly ^‘becomes so probable that the onus 
of proof falls on him who denies it rather than on him who 
affirms it.” Professor Driesch’s approach is primarily 
through biology, in which field he is known as one of the most 
prominent Vitalists. He tells us that “the essential agents re- 
sponsible for the formation of an organism are not agents work- 
ing in space and having their starting points in particles of 
matter, but agents working into space, if a paradoxical expres- 
sion may be permitted. May such agents not also come from 
^outside time,’ we may ask, and go into ^outside time,’ when the 
phenomenon of death occurs 

Professor McDougall, a noted psychologist, calls his 
view Animism and claims that there is an animating 
principle operating within man that is of a nature different 
from that of the body, “a psychic or mental structure that is 
not extended in space, but may rather be described, in 
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Driesch’s terms, as a qualitative manifold which, while not 
spatial, yet acts into space.” McDougall bases his position 
chiefly on the propositions that the functionings of life and of 
mind are only partially correlated with material structure. In 
reference to the first proposition he writes : ^The fact of prin- 
cipal importance here is abundantly established and undis- 
puted; it is that the spatial arrangements of the material 
constituents of the germ (or of the developing organsim) may be 
grossly distorted, yet, nevertheless, the course of development 
may be rectified, may return to the normal and result in a nor- 
mally constructed and functioning organism.” In regard to the 
second prop)osition he states: “As was to be expected on any 
informed view of the possibilities, there seems to be close cor- 
relation between, on the one hand, experiences of the various 
sense-qualities and of various bodily movements and, on the 
other hand, certain parts of the brain structure. But all at- 
tempts to carry the correlation farther have broken down 

In general, it may be said, the evidence supports the view that 
in some sense the brain functions as a whole ; and that when 
one part is destroyed, other parts can take over as it were the 
impaired functions.” 

McDougall seems to provide the answer to his own argu- 
ment when he says that “in some sense the brain functions as a 
whole.” Of course it does, especially when it is carrying on the 
higher intellectual processes such as reasoning and memory. 
Such processes have never been definitely localized in any one 
section of the brain and almost certainly never will be. In all 
probability the more involved mental activities always utilize 
interneuronic connections running over a very large portion of 
the complex cerebral cortex. As McDougall himself notes, it is 
certain physiological functions such as seeing and hearing that 
have been correlated with particular parts of the brain ; these 
cortical areas act as specialized switchboards for certain in- 
coming and outgoing nerve processes. But they do not do their 
work in isolation, particularly when, as is true most of the 
time, the seeing or hearing or other function is associated with 
and cooperating with actual thought. The limited possibilities 
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of correlation between different parts of the brain and dif- 
ferent functions of consciousness hardly justify McDougall and 
Bergson, who also employs similar reasoning, in claiming that 
consciousness can get along without the brain as a whole. For 
the limitation in question seems quite natural in view of the 
structure of the cortex and the mechanism of thought. 

Very pertinent to this discussion is what Professor Can- 
non calls the body’s “margin of safety.” Cannon finds, in 
agreement with other physiologists, that our bodies are not 
built on the principle of niggardly economy but on the basis of 
generous superabundance in order to allow for all sorts of con- 
tingencies. The active tissues of most organs in the human 
body greatly exceed in quantity what is needed for normal 
functioning of the organs. In some cases the surplus amounts 
to five, ten, or even fifteen times the actual requirement. For 
example, three-fourths of the liver can be removed, four-fifths 
of the pancreas, and nine-tenths of the adrenal tissue without 
serious disturbance of function. Many human organs, such as 
the kidney, are paired ; and in such instances the body often 
maintains comparative efficiency with only one of the paired 
organs working. In the brain, as in other parts of the body, 
there is a wide margin of safety. And this helps to explain why 
various portions of the brain can go permanently out of com- 
mission without mental activity and bodily control being per- 
manently impaired. In his famous essay, “The Energies of 
Men,” William James, by showing what immense reserve ca- 
pacities human beings possess, gives in non-technical and 
graphic language striking support to Cannon’s principle. 

The fact, then, that the function of a destroyed part of the 
brain can sometimes be taken over by another part testifies to 
the remarkable versatility and reserve potentialities of the cor- 
tex rather than to the presence of a supernatural soul. And 
there is no reason why such a soul should be able to educate a 
small section of the cortex to a new responsibility any more 
easily than the natural body-personality with its infinitely 
complicated brain and nervous system and its unparalleled 
powers, known and unknown, conscious and unconscious. Simi- 
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lar considerations dispose of McDougalFs first point about the 
body^s ability to recuperate from distortions in physical struc- 
ture, since the striking complexity and resourcefulness of 
human and animal organisms are fully competent to explain 
such phenomena. In the same way the immense complexity and 
versatility of the brain and body, functioning together beauti- 
fully as a united whole, answer McDougalPs further statement 

that “the fact of psychical individuality cannot be rendered 

intelligible without the postulation of some ground of unity 
other than the brain or material organism.'’ 

McDougall also tells us that if the dualistic view, of which 
his Animism is one form, is discarded, “the belief in any form 
of life after the death of the body will continue rapidly to de- 
cline among all civilized peoples, and will, before many genera- 
tions have passed away, become a negligible quantity. . . . And 
it seems to me that the passing away of this belief would be 
calamitous for our civilization. For every vigorous nation seems 
to have possessed this belief, and the loss of it has accom- 
panied the decay of national vigor in many instances.” This 
raises in a very frank manner the question to what extent the 
defenders of the dualistic psychology are consciously or un- 
consciously motivated by a desire to save for mankind the 
belief in immortality. And it leads to the further question, men- 
tioned in the first chapter, of how much the great metaphysical 
Dualisms, which usually are associated with the dualistic psy- 
chology, owe to the same motivation. 

A dualistic psychology, however, does not in itself guaran- 
tee a satisfactory immortality. A spiritual soul may do our 
thinking and constitute our personality, yet dissolve com- 
pletely when it ceases to be associated with the body. Or, as 
Bergson himself has suggested, this soul, individuated through 
particular material bodies, may return to a vast impersonal 
ocean of consciousness where personal immortality would have 
no meaning and no status. Or it might return to the mind of 
God, but enjoy there no separate and individual self-conscious 
existence. The poet Shelley has exquisitely expressed such pos- 
sibilities in his famous lines : 
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^Tife, like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity.” ♦ 

But most of those who adhere to dualism also believe in 
the survival of the personality after death. And it is interesting 
to analyze the various ways in which they deal with such in- 
dubitable scientific facts as I have presented earlier in this 
chapter. These facts compel the greater portion of them to 
admit that the soul somehow uses, manipulates, and expresses 
itself through the bodily organism. Sooner or later they are 
forced into a position similar to that proposed by William 
James in his lecture on Human Immortality with the ex- 
plicit purpose of making survival seem intelligible. James, 
accepting the general correlation of thought with brain activity 
and the general proposition that thought is a function of the 
brain, goes on to state that this function might be considered as 
transmissive rather than productive. Steam is a productive func- 
tion of the tea-kettle and light of the electric circuit, because 
the kettle and the circuit actually create these effects. A colored 
glass, however, a prism, or a refracting lens have only a trans- 
missive function in respect to the light that shines through 
them, since they do not themselves create the rays. The same 
may be said of an organ, which transforms already existing air 
into music. In a similar fashion the human body may act as a 
transmission apparatus for the supernatural soul, which reveals 
itself in the tones and colors appropriate to earthly existence. 
In one form or another all immortalists w^ho rely on dualism 
must come to a theory very close in essence to this, though they 
may differ with James as to the extent of brain-thought cor- 
relation. 

However modern may be the terms in which such a theory 
is formulated, it does not escape certain fundamental diffi- 
culties that have always characterized the dualistic psychology. 
In the first place, it is impossible to understand how an im- 
material soul can act upon and control a material body. In the 
seventeenth century Descartes tried to solve this problem by 


♦ See Appendix, p. 255. 
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assigning to the soul, which was for him a separate immaterial 
and spiritual substance, a definite spatial locus in the pineal 
gland of the human brain. From that seat of vantage it was 
supposedly able to alter the direction of the animal spirits and 
thus determine the body to act in one way or another. But 
critics were quick to point out that if the soul physically 
touches and influences the body at one point, then at that 
point it must be extended and material. As might be expected 
in a world where apparently only a physical thing can act on a 
physical thing, the soul then itself becomes corporeal. And we 
find on our hands the doubtful blessing of a material soul like 
those ancient conceptions of it as an invisible and very subtle 
air, breath, fire, or pneuma. Of course, those few dualists who 
frankly describe the soul as a form of matter or physical 
energy are exempt from the main criticism of this paragraph, 
though plainly enough there is plenty of mystery in their 
position. 

It is a nice question, however, whether their position is not 
really the most intelligible one. For possibly mere association 
of a separable soul with the body makes that soul by implica- 
tion a material thing. If we ask where the soul is at any mo- 
ment, we must admit that it is where the body is. When a ship 
carries our body across the ocean, when a train takes it across 
a continent, when an airplane flies with it into the clouds, our 
soul invariably goes along too. If a man is kidnaped and trans- 
ported against his will to a distant place, his soul is not able to 
stay behind with friends and family, except in a metaphorical 
sense. And no matter how far we may travel in our dreams or 
how high we may soar in our imaginations, we know well 
enough that these are the dreamings and the imaginings of a 
particular self attached to a specific body situated in a definite 
place. Most of us have an unmistakable common-sense feeling 
that our self is somehow and somewhere within our body. At all 
events, whether the whole or a special part of the body is the 
seat of the soul, the soul has a spatial locus: it is very de- 
cidedly wherever the body is. But it does not make sense for a 
purely immaterial thing to have a spatial locus. And this is 
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why, if one must be a dualist, it may be better to be a ma- 
terialistic dualist. 

Akin to the insoluble riddle of how the immaterial can be 
associated with and work together with the material is the 
question of how the immortal can be joined with the mortal, a 
soul that is by nature undying with a body that is by nature 
sure to die. “To link the mortal with the everlasting,’^ says 
Lucretius, “and to think that they can feel together and act 
one upon the other, is but foolishness. For what can be pic- 
tured more at variance, more estranged within itself and inhar- 
monious, than that what is mortal should be linked in union 
with the immortal and everlasting to brave raging storms 
And even if the supposedly immortal soul can somehow enter 
into and achieve control over the body, will it not inevitably, 
through its close association with the corporeal and with the 
vicissitudes of temporal existence on earth, become tainted 
with corrupt mortality? It was such considerations as these, 
no doubt, that led Santayana to pen his telling epigram : “The 
fact of having been born is a bad augury for immortality.” 

But the greatest trouble with the dualistic conception 
arises when, taking the living man just as he is, the effort is 
made to distinguish between those characteristics which belong 
to the soul and those which belong to the body ; between those 
which will survive death and those which will not. The attempt 
to divide up in this manner either the emotional or intellectual 
functions meets insuperable obstacles. A severe injury to the 
head, for instance, may change an ordinarily cheerful and 
amiable man into a sullen and morose one subject to sudden 
fits of homicidal mania. If the brain and body are simply the 
instruments of the soul, we have to say in such a case that this 
personality is really still brimming over with joy and benevo- 
lence, but that unfortunately these sentiments can only express 
themselves in dark glances, in peevish complaints, and in vio- 
lent attacks on people with canes and carving knives. On this 
basis it is quite possible that our best friends, who have always 
displayed the greatest affection and consideration, are actually 
boiling with hate and malice which some kink in their brains 
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prevents them from putting into word or action.^® Suppose, 
now, that the head injury is so serious that it results in in- 
sanity, makes the victim believe that he is Napoleon, and 
causes him to order about in military terms every one he meets. 
Are we to say that his real personality is still normal, that his 
soul is still thinking clearly and healthily, and that as soon as 
he gets rid of his body by dying he will come to his senses and 
realize that he is John Smith again ? Can we accept the touch- 
ing optimism of Mr. Feeble-mind in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress when, about to leave this earthly existence, he declares: 
‘‘As for my feeble mind, that I will leave behind me, for that 
I have no need of in the place whither I go.” ? 

The dualistic defender of immortality holds with Bunyan, 
of course, that insane or feeble-minded persons would not con- 
tinue in that condition in the after-life. At the same time, how- 
ever, he would claim that others, such as great geniuses, who 
have deviated considerably from the average human mentality, 
would go on in the future existence bearing all their genius 
with them. In other words, if the intellectual powers of a man 
are far above the norm, the dualist gives full credit to the im- 
mortal soul ; but if they happen to be far below the norm, then 
he blames the body and says that the mental defects in ques- 
tion disappear with death. Or if he goes so far as to admit that 
the body may permanently affect the mind, it is the good 
effects and not the bad effects of the body that are lasting. On 
the other hand, where the emotions are concerned, the dualist 
is likely to condemn the poor soul for the natural needs and 
desires of the body. In religious circles this has been particu- 
larly true in regard to the matter of sex and has led to the most 
unhappy and unhealthy suppressions. Some dualists have tried 
to solve this problem of the emotions by making a distinction 
between those feelings engendered in the soul by the body and 
those which belong to it in its own right and will therefore sur- 
vive death. But such an arbitrary separation seems to rest on 
no valid or workable principle and, if seriously put to a trial, 
results in unutterable confusion. 

Let us take the example of a man who is bom incurably 
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blind as a further test of the transmissive theory. Is it reason- 
able to suppose that in this case the soul which is using the 
body as its instrument still has the potentiality of vision and 
that it will suddenly see perfectly when released from its 
earthly limitations? And if the man is deaf and dumb as well 
as blind, will the supposedly real personality that is ever lurk- 
ing mysteriously behind the bodily screen all at once hear and 
talk in the realm beyond the tomb ? In this connection we must 
ask why, if the soul carries over to that future life the advan- 
tages and experiences accruing from keen and healthy sense 
organs, it does not also carry over the disadvantages of de- 
ficient and diseased ones. Here again we cannot permit the 
dualist to have his cake and eat it too. It must be admitted that 
to ordinary common sense it does not occur, when a man goes 
blind or deaf, that he continues somehow to see and hear with 
spiritual eyes and spiritual ears in a supernatural realm. We 
deplore the unfortunate blindness and deafness of the man and 
leave it at that. Yet if instead of the senses being destroyed 
separately and gradually by disease or accident, they are all 
simultaneously destroyed by death, the dualistic immortalist 
asks us to believe that they will go on in some other state with 
unimpaired, if not greatly improved, activity! 

The phenomenon of dissociated personality provides an- 
other good test for the transmissive hypothesis. It is a common- 
place that human individuality never functions as a complete 
and perfect unity. We are all of us more or less split personali- 
ties, seldom wholly consistent in our attitudes and actions and 
continually falling below our own ideals and aspirations. Thus 
we talk, and with some justice, of our “better” self and our 
“worse” self. When the lack of integration becomes serious 
enough, there occurs what is called dissociation of the per- 
sonality, in which part of the mental life exists independently 
of the rest. We receive hints of this phenomenon during fits of 
absent-mindedness, during dreams, and during daytime rever- 
ies. It may become so far-reaching, however, that two or more 
entirely separate selves appear to be associated with the same 
bodily organism. In the famous “Doris Case of Multiple Per- 
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sonality” Dr. Walter F. Prince found that one woman pos- 
sessed no less than five different personalities to whom he gave 
the names of Real Doris, Margaret, Sick Doris, Sleeping Mar- 
garet, and Sleeping Real Doris, each of whom had her own char- 
acteristic behavior and consciousness. In the light of such 
phenomena Robert Louis Stevenson^s fascinating story of Dr, 
Jekyll and Mr, Hyde takes on added significance. 

But in such cases the dualistic transmissive idea is far 
from helpful. For it implies either that the “real” personality 
has broken up into different parts, thus destroying the unity 
and simplicity that was one of its proudest boasts, or that the 
dissociation is all the fault of the material brain tissue, the 
real personality remaining intact behind it with the assur- 
ance of regaining complete integrity of expression in the after- 
life. On the latter hypothesis the dualist is again, it seems, 
loading the dice for himself. That is, when the personality is 
functioning with normal integration, he attributes its unity 
to the supernatural soul (witness McDougall) ; but when there 
is serious dissociation, he absolves this soul from all blame and 
pins the entire guilt on the brain and the body. In instances 
of extreme and lasting dissociation it is also necessary to ask 
the dualist which personality is going on at death to immortal 
bliss.* With the monistic psychology no such complications 
arise. The cause of dissociation may be primarily physical, 
primarily psychical, or a mixture of both. All of the personali- 
ties are equally real, though one may be predominant. And 
the reality of the once unified personality is not that it remains 
normal behind an abnormal brain, but that it has temporarily 
or permanently become separated into different parts all de- 
pending on the same bodily organism. 

These various test cases, which by no means constitute 
simply straw men set up to be toppled over, make very plain 
the hopeless entanglements into which the dualistic trans- 
missive theory inevitably leads. The weakness of this theory, 
to some form of which dualists in general must come, also 

* For an interesting treatment of this problem see W. H. Mallock’s 
novel, An Immortal Soul (New York, 1908). 
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reveals itself in the very analogies employed to make it in- 
telligible. If the human body corresponds to a colored glass or 
to a church organ, then the living personality corresponds 
to the colored light that is the result of the glass or to the 
music that is the result of the organ. Now while light in 
general will continue to exist without the colored glass, and 
air in general without the organ, the specific red or blue or 
yellow rays that the glass produces and the specific notes 
and music that the organ produces will certainly not persist 
if the glass and the organ are destroyed. But it is these 
specific rays and this specific music that correspond to the 
specific personality which is supposed to be immortal. And if 
we are strict with the analogy, the dissolution of the body 
implies just as complete an ending of the individual personality 
that was associated with it as the destruction of the colored 
glass and the organ entail an ending of the individuated rays 
of light and notes of music formerly transmitted through them. 
Of course, colored light and organ music will come into being 
again if a new lens or organ is provided and personality will 
do the same if a new body is supplied. But whereas a new 
lens or a different organ will produce practically the same effect 
as the old, a new or different body will, as we know, result 
in a very different and uniquely individual personality. 

Other favorite analogies are to compare the soul and the 
body to music and a violin which may be broken, or to music 
and a radio that may be shut off. “Look at your radio set,” 
one preacher seriously tells us. “Perhaps there is the clue to 
the mystery of life and death.” -* All such analogies, I believe, 
are misleading and prove specious on the slightest analysis. 
Indeed, if they demonstrate anything, it is the mortality 
rather than the immortality of the personality. For these 
musical analogies really define the soul as an attunement or 
harmony of certain material conditions. And as Simmias said 
long ago in Plato’s Phaedo: “If the soul is only a harmony 
dependent on the proper admixture of bodily elements, it fol- 
lows clearly that when the body (like the lyre) is either 
slackened or tightened out of due proportion by sickness or 
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other mishap, then the soul, however divine it may be, like 
other harmonies in music and other works of art, must at once 
perish, although the bodily remains may last for a considerable 
time, until they are decayed or burnt.” 

Thus a closer examination of the dualistic position only 
serves to reenforce that monistic view which the positive facts 
of modern science had already tended to establish. The more 
the psychology of dualism attempts to solve the obvious diffi- 
culties inherent in it, the more it raises problems that seem 
absolutely insoluble. But the monistic psychology, so much 
more simple and more natural, while not purporting in its 
present stage to be able to describe in exact detail all the 
workings of the body-personality, does give on the whole a 
clear and satisfactory account of the activities of the complex 
human organism. And it does not run into or give rise to any 
irresolvable dilemmas. The implications of the monistic con- 
cept are very sweeping and far-reaching and touch many dif- 
ferent fields of human knowledge and endeavor. But for 
nothing that has ever received the attention of man do these 
implications cut deeper than for the idea of immortality. 


4. IMPLICATIONS FOR IMMORTALITY 

It is more difficult than it otherwise would be to make clear 
the unified oneness of the personality-body or the mind-body 
because we have no appropriate word by which to designate 
this fact. If we used the simple phrase “the man” few would 
realize that we were referring to the living unity of the mind- 
personality-body. “Consequently,” as Professor Dewey says, 
“when we discuss the matter, when we talk of the relations 
between mind and body and endeavor to establish their unity 
in human conduct, we still speak of body and mind and thus 
unconsciously perpetuate the very division we are striving to 
deny.” We are still using the verbal, if not the mental, habits 
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based and built up on the assumption that mind and body are 
two distinct things and that one of them, the mind, is some- 
how inside the other. These same verbal habits I am compelled 
to utilize, for lack of a better vocabulary, in this book and in 
this chapter. In order that there may be no misunderstanding 
I wish to quote again John Dewey, who sums up in a brilliant 
paragraph what I have been trying to express. 

‘When we take the standpoint of action,” he writes, “we 
may still treat some functions as primarily physical and others 
as primarily mental. Thus we think of, say, digestion, repro- 
duction, and locomotion as conspicuously physical, while think- 
ing, desiring, hoping, loving, fearing are distinctively mental. 
Yet if we are wise we shall not regard the difference as other 
than one of degree and emphasis. If we go beyond this and 
draw a sharp line between them, consigning one set to body 
exclusively and the other to mind exclusively we are at once 
confronted with undeniable facts. The being who eats and 
digests is also the one who at the same time is sorrowing and 
rejoicing; it is a commonplace that he eats and digests in 
one way to one effect when glad, and to another when he is 
sad. Eating is also a social act and the emotional temper 
of the festal board enters into the alleged merely physical 
function of digestion. Eating of bread and drinking of wine 
have indeed become so integrated with the mental attitudes 
of multitudes of persons that they have assumed a sacramental 
spiritual aspect. There is no need to pursue this line of thought 
to other functions which are sometimes termed exclusively 
physical. The case of taking and assimilating food is typical. 
. . . The trouble is that instead of taking the act in its en- 
tirety we cite the multitude of relevant facts only as evidence 
of influence of mind on body and of body on mind, thus start- 
ing from and perpetuating the idea of their independence and 
separation even when dealing with their connection. What the 
facts testify to is not an influence exercised across and between 
two separate things, but to behavior so integrated that it is 
artificial to split it up into two things.” ^7 

Perhaps the real difficulty lies in the necessity of express- 
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ing ourselves through abstractions. The terms ^^personality” 
and ‘‘mind” are abstractions which we use when we talk about 
certain activities of the human being just as are “digestion” 
and “respiration.” And our language habits make it dangerously 
easy to separate these abstractions from their original locus 
and to treat them as if they were completely independent and 
self-subsistent. It is so evident, however, that digestion and 
respiration are functions of the stomach and the lungs that it 
would at once seem absurd to think of them as operating 
without stomach and lungs. But the functional dependence of 
personality and mind on the body and brain being less gen- 
erally known and accepted, it does not seem so unreasonable 
to talk of them as if existing without body or brain. Perhaps, 
however, if people were as anxious to have their digestion and 
respiration immortal as they are to have their personality and 
mind, they would forget with equal facility the original rela- 
tionship of digestion and respiration to stomach and lungs. 

With these warnings against possible misunderstandings of 
our terminology, it is legitimate to state that the data I have 
reviewed unmistakably testify to the fact that man is a unified 
whole of mind-body or personality-body so closely and com- 
pletely integrated that dividing him up into two separate and 
more or less independent parts becomes impermissible and un- 
intelligible. In other words, modern science convincingly sus- 
tains the fundamental principle of the monistic psychology. 
No one science, perhaps, alone proclaims this conclusion. But 
the sciences of the modern world, taken together and as a 
whole, most certainly do create an overwhelming presumption 
in its favor. Again and again their findings have inevitably 
led to the proposition that mind or personality is a function 
of the body ; and that this function is, if we pay attention to 
William James’ distinction, productive and not merely trans- 
missive. Now function means, in the first place, the character- 
istic activity of any distinguishable entity. But there is an 
additional meaning of the term which has come to be uniquely 
significant in the methodology of modern science. When one 
thing is so related to another that it varies in some determinate 
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way along with that other thing, then either thing may be 
called a junction of the other. As between the body and per- 
sonality, the body seems to be the prior and more constant 
entity whether we consider the process of evolution, the de- 
velopment of man from conception to maturity, or the daily 
round of human existence, during which the personality or 
mind is for considerable periods asleep or unconscious while 
the body is as alive and real as ever. And for this reason, it 
has been customary to regard the body as primary and to 
call the personality its function rather than the converse. 

This functional relationship I have established in four main 
ways, by showing: first, that in the evolutionary process the 
power and versatility of living things increase concomitantly 
with the development and complexity of their bodies in general 
and their central nervous system in particular. Second, that 
the genes from the germ-cells of the parents determine the 
mental and physical diaracteristics of the individual, including 
those of sex. Third, that during the existence of a human 
being from conception to birth, from youth to maturity, from 
old age to death, the mind and personality grow and change 
as the body grows and changes. Fourth, that specific altera- 
tions in the physical structure and condition of the body, 
especially in the brain and its cerebral cortex, bring about 
specific alterations in the mental and emotional life of a man ; 
and also that specific alterations in his mental and emotional 
life result in specific alterations in his bodily condition. Thus, 
all in all, such a close and far-reaching functional relationship 
has been proven to exist between personality and body that we 
can hardly conceive of them as other than an inseparable 
unity, inevitably sharing each other’s fortunes, for better and 
for worse, in life and in death. 

Another methodological tool of modern science that is of 
paramount importance for the question at issue is the law of 
parsimony or economy of hypothesis. This law requires that 
any scientific explanation be based on the fewest assumptions 
necessary to make it consistent with all the facts. This basic 
principle was first formulated in the fourteenth century by 
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William of Occam in the words: “Entities are not to be 
multiplied without necessity.” The law of parsimony does not 
deny that nature often works in a most complex manner, and 
stands for simplicity only in the sense that it shuns every 
tendency to consider nature unnecessarily complex. For ex- 
ample, since Copernicus had no new facts with which to con- 
firm his heliocentric hypothesis, the initial advantage of his 
theory, that the earth revolved around the sun, over the 
Ptolemaic theory, that the sim and other heavenly bodies moved 
around the earth, lay in the reduction of separate assumptions 
from 79 to 34. This was a sound use of the law of parsimony 
on the part of Copernicus. Later Newton made an immense 
improvement over him by accounting for the movements of 
the earth and heavenly bodies by one law of gravitation. Yet 
even today, with a great many more astronomical facts at 
our disposal, it would be possible to fit them into Ptolemy’s 
scheme of a motionless earth as the center of the universe, 
*7 we added a sufficient number of new assumptions. 

Another good instance of the meaning of the law of 
parsimony is provided by a controversy that Galileo had in 
regard to the mountains that he discovered on the moon. An 
opponent attempted to refute him by suggesting that the 
apparent valleys of the moon were filled with an invisible 
substance. Galileo answered by saying that if this were so, 
then it was probable that the moon had on it mountains of 
this same invisible substance at least ten times as high as any 
ha had observed ! “ The reason why Galileo’s reply seems so 
devastatingly effective is that it brings out the point that if 
we once start disregarding the law of parsimony, as his critic 
did, then we throw open the door to ridiculous hypotheses and 
impossible vagaries ad infinitum. 

Now the particular significance of the law of parsimony 
for the argument between the monistic and dualistic psy- 
chologies is that it makes the dualist theory appear distinctly 
superfluous. It rules out dualism by making it unnecessary. In 
conjunction with the monistic alternative it pushes the separate 
and independent supernatural soul into the limbo of unneeded 
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and unwanted hypotheses. I have previously described in out- 
line form the extraordinary complexity of the human body, its 
gradual evolution through hundreds of millions of years, and 
the infinite intricacy of the structure underlying the intellectual 
and emotional activities of human beings. In view of these 
facts it is surely not rash to claim that no supernatural soul is 
required to explain the great and varied achievements, powers 
and potentialities of man illustrated in every age and clime 
throughout the vast panorama of history. For the personality, 
which usually receives the credit for these things, is in truth 
hardly more remarkable than the body which is its base. 

Yet it is this phenomenal and at the same time wholly 
natural body evolved through countless ages that the im- 
mortalists expect to be resurrected in the twinkling of an eye 
after total dissolution and decay; or to be adequately sub- 
stituted for in the hereafter by some vague kind of spiritual 
or etheric body mysteriously appearing out of the blue with 
no explanation and no history. Some of our theologians even 
have the audacity to call in science itself in support of these 
extravagant speculations. Professor John Baillie of Union 
Theological Seminary writes; “Do not the bio-chemists tell us 
that even in the present life there is an almost complete 
renovation of our bodily tissues within each seven-year period, 
so that there is no material but only a formal identity between 
the body I now have and the body I had seven years ago? 
The change to a heavenly embodiment would no doubt be of a 
still more radical kind.” “Radical” in this connection is a 
mild word indeed. As if there were any valid comparison be- 
tween the natural processes of continuity and gradualness that 
bring about changes in the human organism and the super- 
natural operation needful, after the sharp and total break 
known as death, to produce from a decaying corpse a whole 
and healthy other-worldly body of unlimited powers 1 Dr. 
Baillie’s little illustration from science is on a par with that 
other biological demonstration of immortality that relies on 
the example of caterpillars becoming butterflies, of which proof 
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Voltaire remarked that it was not more weighty than the wings 
of the insects from which it was borrowed. 

Applying now the law of parsimony to the particular 
function of thinking, the complexity of the cerebral cortex, 
together with the intricate structure of the rest of the nervous 
system and the speech mechanism, seems to make any ex- 
planation of thought and consciousness in other than natural 
terms wholly unnecessary. If some kind of supernatural soul 
or spirit is doing our thinking for us, then what was nature’s 
object in evolving through numberless aeons an organ so com- 
pletely and perfectly adapted for this purpose as the human 
brain? If the brain, together with the rest of the body, is 
merely the instrument of an other-worldly soul, then this soul 
must be itself of immense complexity in order to direct the 
infinitely complex brain-body. But what could be more waste- 
ful and contrary to the law of parsimony than to have the 
natural complexity of the brain-body duplicated on a super- 
natural plane? There is no good reason for calling upon two 
separate and distinct entities to do a job p)erformable by one. 
And if a God stood behind the scenes guiding the process of 
evolution, would he not have acted on this principle? For as 
the English philosopher, John Locke, aptly said, it is “not 
much more remote from our comprehension to conceive that 
God can, if he pleases, superadd to matter a faculty of thinking, 
than that he should superadd to it another substance with the 
faculty of thinking.” The extraordinary thing is that there 
should be thinking at all, not that a material body should be 
the medium of that thinking. 

We must also ask: If the highly involved activity of 
thinking is not the function of the brain, then what is its 
function? And if steady and concentrated thinking demands 
and consumes physical energy, as we all know by experience, 
and makes us tired and even generates heat within the brain, is 
it reasonable to suppose that something entirely other than the 
brain is doing all or most of the work? In pre-scientific days 
supernatural entities used to be assigned to all the forces of 
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nature in order to explain their activity ; trees could not grow 
on their own account, nor streams flow, nor thunderstorms 
roar. Souls, anima, or individual gods were read into these 
purely natural phenomena as the moving principles behind 
their manifestations. In those times, too, metaphysical souls 
were attributed to the liver and the heart; while it was 
thought that diseases, especially insanity and hysteria, were 
caused by devils and demons entering into the human frame. 
The more modern custom is to attach an other-worldly soul 
to the brain and to claim that this entity, coming like devils 
and demons from a mysterious realm beyond time and space, 
is the agent of thought. No one would dream of suggesting 
that a special stomach-soul is needed to explain the leading 
part that the stomach plays in digestion with its millions of 
cells displaying a cooperative wisdom that no council of 
chemists could equal ; or that a special lung-soul or heart-soul 
is needed to explain the respective processes of breathing and 
blood circulation. And there seems to be very little more reason 
for postulating a brain-soul as well as a brain to explain the 
singular powers of thought native to human beings. It would 
indeed be surprising if while every other organ of the body 
performed its own inherent function without aid or support 
from any supernatural source, the brain, the most remarkable 
and complex organ of all, had to be activized by an extraneous 
spirit from a mysterious beyond. 

If we turn to an examination of the laws of heredity and 
embryological growth, we reach similar conclusions. According 
to orthodox Christian doctrine God creates a human soul at 
the moment of or shortly after conception. This supernatural 
soul by some miraculous means then enters into the very 
essence of the embryo and itself acts, instead of the 
scientifically established genes, as the chief carrier and director 
of the characteristics of the personality. But if this is so, then 
the generally accepted biological facts which I have cited 
simply do not make sense. For they seem to show convincingly 
that there is no need or opportunity for an other-worldly soul 
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to take part anywhere in the proceedings. When, how, and 
why does this mysterious entity from another realm break 
into the never-halting sequence of natural cause and effect? 
Just as the finished human body is so infinitely complex that 
its development requires no explanation outside of itself and 
its surroundings, so the human embryo, intricately constructed 
and nurtured in a most sensitive and responsive environment, 
calls for no supernatural aid or interpretation. And to human 
parents, it seems, there belongs the full dignity and privilege 
of creating the whole of a child, soul or personality as well 
as body. 

Let us suppose, however, to make a slight digression, that 
soon after conception a soul from on high enters the embryo, 
but that the embryo dies at the age of one month when in 
structure it closely resembles the embryo of any mammal. 
What kind of immortality can the soul of such an embryo be 
conceived to have? Yet how can it be conceived not to have 
immortality if souls are in general separable from bodies and 
if the souls of human beings in later stages of development 
are guaranteed a future life? Is it not illogical to attempt to 
draw a line anywhere in the life of a human being at which 
immortality, if there is any at all, shall be denied ? St. 
Augustine and other noted churchmen have carefully considered 
this question. Says Augustine, talking about abortions: “Who 
will dare to deny, though he may not dare to affirm, that at 
the resurrection every defect in the form shall be supplied, and 
that thus the perfection which time would have brought shall 
not be wanting?’' And he goes on to explain that if a human 
being dies, “wheresoever death may overtake him, I cannot 
discover on what principle he can be denied an interest in the 
resurrection of the dead.” He tells us, furthermore: “We are 
not justified in affirming even of monstrosities, which are born 
and live, however quickly they may die, that they shall not 
rise again, nor that they shall rise again in their deformity, 
and not rather with an amended and perfected body.” 
Clearly Augustine is not enthusiastic about the immortality 
of aborted embryos and of monstrosities; his common sense 
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tells him that this cannot be. Yet he realizes that the logic 
of the Christian position demands that it shall be. 

Indeed, in spite of a small group of immortalists who 
assert that only a chosen few shall attain a future life, the 
logic of Christianity demands that every human individual 
shall be immortal, whether living eighty days or eighty years 
after conception, whether monstrous or normal, whether sane 
or insane, whether a genius or a moron. And this logic applies, 
furthermore, not only to all the Christians, all the Moham- 
medans, all the Buddhists, all the atheists, all the Americans, 
Europeans, Chinese, Indians, and Eskimos, and others — over 
two billion in toto — who are alive on earth today; but like- 
wise to all the millions and billions of men — Cro-Magnons, 
Neolithics, and the rest — who have ever lived since homo 
sapiens made his first appearance on this terrestrial globe thou- 
sands of centuries ago. But if this staggers the imagination, 
let us reflect that if all the countless generations and types of 
men are immortal, there is no legitimate basis on which to 
deny life eternal to the near-men or sub-men or super-apes, 
to Neanderthal Man, to Eoanthropus, to Homo Heidel- 
bergensis, and to Pithecanthropus Erectus. 

But the pageant of immortality cannot end here, for 
biology forces us to raise the same sort of question in regard 
to animals. If the living soul and the body of man and sub- 
man are separable and the soul goes on after death, then must 
not this also be true in the animal kingdom, to which man, 
as evolution demonstrates, is so very closely related? Certain 
twentieth-century moderns, following the example of primitive 
peoples, are sufficiently invincible in their consistency to give 
an affirmative answer. If there is an after-life for an infant 
who dies at the end of ten days, then surely there ought to 
be one for good old Towser who was for ten years a well-loved, 
sociable, and devoted member of the family. Many Spiritualists 
are confident of meeting animals and particularly dogs in the 
beyond. And if one visits the Hartsdale, New York, Canine 
Cemetery, one finds that others, too, have borne witness to 
their faith in the survival of pet dogs, cats, and birds by the 
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most touching and sentimental gravestone inscriptions.* If, 
however, we grant immortality to the higher and more con- 
genial forms of animal, such as dogs, cats, birds, horses, and 
elephants, then on what logical basis can we deny it to rats, 
snakes, cockroaches, jelly-fish, and typhoid germs? And since 
there is no hard and fast boundary between animal and vege- 
table life, how then can we rule out immortality for poison-ivy 
and potatoes, for the beautiful flowers and the noble trees? 
Such conundrums are not gratuitous ; they have to be answered. 
It is patently absurd to expect that all the myriad specimens 
of all the myriad species of life from the beginning of evolu- 
tion are to go on existing forever in another world. Yet we 
are led into just such absurdities when we once start relying 
on the dualistic theory that man has an immortal soul or 
personality that can exist independently of the body. 

Returning to the law of parsimony, it is significant to 
note that while it is of extreme importance in the establish- 
ment of individual facts, it is of equal importance in bringing 
such facts into an understandable and harmonious relationship 
with one another. Thus, “as between two theories each of 
which accounts for a certain group of facts, that one is to be 

* There follow a few characteristic inscriptions of this kind ; 

My adored Zowie 

I do not cringe from death so much 
Since you are gone my truest friend 
Thy dear dumb soul will wait for mine 
However long before the end. 

Rolls — My Darling, 1919-1926 

List’ning from afar 
Watching at the bar 
Ready for his welcome 
For me when I go home. 

Grumpy: Our loved one. 

His Sympathetic Love 
And Understanding 
Enriched Our Lives. 


He Waits for Us. 
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accepted which accounts for them in such a way as to bring 
them into unity with as many other facts in other fields as 
possible, so that the mind may be able to embrace and control 
the largest mass of fact in terms of the fewest necessary 
assumptions.” Newton^s law of gravitation, for example, as 
explaining the motions of the earth, sun, and stars was the 
more acceptable because it also held for all other material 
bodies as well, in this manner linking together under one great 
principle things both terrestrial and astronomical. This exten- 
sion of the law of parsimony, if applied to the monistic 
psychology, considerably strengthens it. For this particular 
psychology harmonizes beautifully with the other branches of 
science such as biology and medicine, physics and chemistry, 
where supernatural forces and occult entities have long since 
been banished. 

To summarize, there can be no doubt that the facts of 
modern science, supported and interpreted by the method- 
ological instruments of functional analysis and the law of 
parsimony, and buttressed by the natural reactions of simple 
common sense and the implications from a dualism unmis- 
takably in distress, give a compelling verdict in favor of a 
monistic psychology as the only one in agreement with the 
evidence. Testifying always and everywhere to the union, one 
and inseparable, between the personality and the body, the 
monistic view stands today as one of the greatest and most 
significant ideas to which the human mind has yet attained. 
Logically enough its growing strength in modern times has 
been accompanied by a steady and increasing trend away from 
the dualistic psychology. This tendency has been reflected in a 
number of ways. In philosophy it has been apparent in the 
decline of the metaphysical Dualism that has usually gone 
hand in hand with psychological dualism; and in the rise of 
Hegelian Idealism, the up-to-date Naturalism of John Dewey 
and others, and some variety of Materialism, the Dialectical 
Materialism of Karl Marx and the Communists being the 
dominant species in contemporary thought. All of these great 
systems cleave to a monistic psychology of one kind or 
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another.®^ And for this reason even the Idealists, sympathetic 
as they have been towards traditional religious viewpoints, 
have found it most difficult to make room for immortality. 
Indeed, there has been an internecine conflict in their camp 
over this very question. Of course, the other systems men- 
tioned all definitely rule out the notion of a future life. 

Throughout the entire history of philosophy the dualistic 
theory, regardless of the advance of science, has always caused 
extreme difficulty. It has meant the postulation of an agent 
soul or mind somehow attached to the body and somehow 
doing man’s thinking for him. Thence it is an easy and common 
step to denominate this mind as the supernatural container 
and manipulator of all a man’s ideas. Subjective ideas become 
the objects of the mind instead of objective things. There 
then develops an insoluble mystery as to how the ideas in 
one’s mind can have any relationship to the outside world 
and how they can possibly be trustworthy as guides to action. 
Having started out with souls and ideas that belong to another 
realm, we are faced with the problem of how to bring them 
into an intelligible relationship with our this-earthly realm. So, 
led astray by an unworkable theory of knowledge, we find 
ourselves lost in the unending maze of modern epistemology, 
hopelessly pursuing the logic of a misbegotten argument 
through Locke, Hume, Berkeley, Kant, Hegel, and the rest. 
And all this turns out in the end to be mainly the result of 
assuming at the beginning a dualistic psychology. 

In religion as well as in philosophy the monistic implica- 
tions of modern science have had very far-reaching effects. 
These implications have been influential in leading certain 
Protestant theologians to postulate all sorts of future-life 
bodies as vehicles for the immortal soul ; and have encouraged 
special cults like the Spiritualists, the Swedenborgians, and 
the Theosophists to make similar speculations. Spiritualism, 
especially, and the usually closely related enterprise of Psychic 
Research, have made their bow to the monistic principle by 
offering abundant testimony purporting to show that spirits 
after death activize themselves through very real and very 
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material bodies. The dear departed announce their presence 
by such physical feats of prowess as blowing tin trumpets, 
throwing about tambourines, beating drums, whistling, rapping 
on tables, moving furniture, kicking college professors in the 
stomach, pulling the hair of world-famous psychologists, taking 
over the vocal organs of mediums, leaving their thumb-prints 
in wax, and having their photographs snapped by earthly 
cameras. It is no wonder, considering the unsubstantiality of 
the bodies which the Protestant Modernists promise and the 
strange whimsicality of the bodies which the Spiritualists 
bring forth, that the monistic findings of modern science have 
in some quarters strengthened the orthodox Christian belief 
in a resurrection of the natural body as the only safe, sound, 
and sane route to the realm of immortality. 

But this orthodox reliance on the resurrection is not really 
of very much assistance in making personal immortality seem 
plausible. For though formally and at first glance the resur- 
rection concept, by promising a man that he will get back his 
former body, may appear to be consistent with a monistic 
psychology, in actuality it is not. This is because monism 
declares that it is the human personality and this natural body 
that are one and inseparable, and therefore implies that the 
supernatural body of the resurrection is not acceptable. Thus, 
while the resurrection theory comes a certain distance in the 
direction of the monistic principle by requiring a body — and 
one much more like the old one than any other theory allows — 
it seriously violates that principle by the kind of body it pro- 
vides. Furthermore, since the resurrection is yet to take place, 
some provision must be made for the long intermediate period 
between death and the rising of men from the grave. Here 
traditional Christianity has to resort to a psychology just as 
dualistic as that of Plato or the Protestant Modernists. And 
this is why one of the most acute and prominent thinkers of 
the early Renaissance, Pietro Pomponazzi, whose works were 
burned by order of the Inquisition, expressed surprise that 
Thomas Aquinas and the Catholics did not declare for Platonic 
dualism outright instead of trying to be both dualists and 
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monists at the same time.** In any case traditional Christianity 
is forced to bestow either explicitly or by implication some sort 
of body on the immortal soul during the intermediate state. 
Presumably this intermediate body must be somehow shuffled 
off or absorbed when the soul becomes united with the resur- 
rection body. 

Yet even should we overlook the mass of contradictions in 
the Catholic and Fundamentalist doctrine of the intermediate 
period and disregard the initial violation of the monistic psy- 
chology in the resurrection, who with any instinct for reality 
can possibly believe in this day and age in a literal resurrection 
of the discarded and decayed this-earthly body, dissolved into 
a myriad of particles of dust or scattered in its component 
elements over the face of the earth or throughout the depths 
of the sea or become, by means of the economy of nature, an 
integral part of the bodies of new living forms and persons? 
As for the alleged resurrection of Jesus Christ, there are any 
number of hypotheses based entirely on natural cause and 
effect that could account for the report. He might have been 
taken from the cross and buried apparently dead, but actually 
only in a state of suspended animation ; his dead body might 
have been taken away from the tomb by his followers and 
deposited elsewhere; his disciples might have permitted their 
desires and imaginations to get the better of them in claiming 
that they saw him and talked with him after his death, .\fter 
all, the appearance of ghostly apparitions among the living 
has been one of the most common, though always unverified, 
experiences of mankind. It is to be remembered, too, that the 
myth of a resurrection is found among many ancient peoples 
and is just the kind of religious fable that might be expected 
to arise in a primitive civilization. In the case of Jesus’ 
resurrection Hume’s classic formula for testing miracles is 
decidedly applicable: “No testimony is sufficient to establish 
a miracle, unless the testimony be of such a kind that its 
falsehood would be more miraculous than the fact which it 
endeavors to establish.” *® 

If the resurrection doctrine is so weak a foundation on 
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which to build an adequate immortality, what of the sup- 
posedly more intellectually respectable theories of etheric and 
spiritual bodies? Here again we find a concession to the 
monistic principle in the admission that some sort of body is 
essential, but again a violation of it in that the natural body 
of this world is necessarily left out of the picture. And when 
we consider the inexpressible complexity of the natural body 
and its brain, the age-long history and world-wide background 
of this organism in the processes of evolution, the complicated 
manner of its development from each conception to each 
maturity, and the delicate environmental balances necessary 
for its ordinary existence, then the substitute supernatural 
bodies offered by the Modernists, the Spiritualists, and the rest 
seem the most woefully inadequate of makeshifts and the most 
avowedly desperate of remedies. If with any one of these 
proposed bodies we compare the promised resurrection body, 
taken in itself alone, in all soberness we must say that there 
is more likelihood of the latter coming into being and acting 
as a competent vehicle for the personality. Psychologically, 
moreover, the restoration of that very body with w^hich we 
once walked the earth must always appeal more to a man’s 
sense of imaginative reality than an unknown and unseen 
spiritual or etheric body. And also a literal resurrection seems 
more of a triumph over death: a man may die, but he does 
not stay dead. The promise that the grave shall open and the 
resurrected man emerge counteracts that forceful symbol of 
death constituted by burial beneath the ground. The 
Spiritualists, however, and the other modern immortalists 
really acknowledge the actuality of death; and all their 
guarantees of beautiful other-worldly bodies cannot offset that 
admission. 

Since, then, immortality in the modern mode is even less 
acceptable than the old-time, outworn resurrection type, and 
since it is evident, too, that these and all other theories of per- 
sonal survival violate the tenets of the monistic psychology 
and lead us into the most unreasonable extremes, we cannot do 
otherwise than give up entirely the idea of immortality. It now 
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becomes clear that monism in psychology, insisting as it does 
on the intimate and indissoluble unity of body and personality, 
ipso facto rules out the possibility of a life beyond the grave. 
Though this psychology happens to be the prevailing one in 
scientific circles today, its adherents rarely mention that there 
is implicit in it a denial of immortality. Of course, from the 
standpoint of science, immortality remains outside the pale 
until it is affirmatively established beyond all reasonable doubt ; 
the burden of proof is on the immortalist. But we feel justified 
in advancing beyond the obvious and widely accepted proposi- 
tion that survival after death is wwproved. We would go consid- 
erably farther than this and suggest that modern science, in 
establishing the monistic view on a firm basis, actually dis- 
proves the idea of immortality : just as in affirming the sound- 
ness of the evolutionary concept it disproves the theory of the 
separate divine creation of each species ; and just as in showing 
insanity to be due to natural and ascertainable causes it dis- 
proves the notion that possession by devils accounts for this 
disorder. 

In their book. Religion and the Modern W orld,^^ Dr. John 
H. Randall and Professor John H. Randall, Jr., write that, 
“There is no room for an immortal spirit in man’s frame that 
can leave its earthly habitation to dwell in any heavenly habi- 
tation beyond the limits of Space-Time It is not that any 

scientific faith could conceivably disprove such possibilities ; it 
is rather that it makes them irrelevant. The man who thinks in 
terms of modern psychology simply does not entertain the 
notion of an immortal soul ; it does not figure among his con- 
cepts.” Now what we wish to emphasize is that when science 
and scientists treat the notion of an immortal soul in the way 
that the Randalls have accurately described, there is precious 
little difference between such an attitude and one which openly 
states: “We have disproved the notion of an immortal soul.” If 
the idea of such a soul is as irrelevant in psychology as the idea 
of devils is in medicine, then to all intents and purposes im- 
mortality has been disproved just as much as possession by 
devils. 
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Another writer says : “Nobody ever saw a dead soul ; and 
till he sees the phenomenon, a psychologist ought in conscience 
to refrain from proclaiming the souFs mortality.” And still 
another defender of immortality tells us: “A negative pre- 
sumption is not created by the absence of proof in cases, where, 
in the nature of things, proof is inaccessible.” If science pro- 
ceeded on the basis of such statements, it would make little 
progress. Who ever saw a dead fairy, a dead devil, a dead cen- 
taur? Yet for lack of this seeing most intelligent persons 
refrain from stating that such things exist only in the imagina- 
tions of men? And since Galileo’s opponent was unable to 
obtain proof of invisible substances on the moon because in the 
nature of the case such proof was inaccessible, was Galileo 
called upon to let this hypothesis pass unchallenged? How in- 
deed, then, can we be sure that invisible spirits, imperceptible 
to every sense, are not moving our hand when we write or that 
they are not the real cause of the match bursting into flame 
when we strike it against the box? There are literally millions 
of fantastic hypotheses, “where, in the nature of things, proof is 
inaccessible.” And when we once cease to apply the law of 
parsimony, we fling open the door to all of them. 

It is sometimes argued that since science, like religion, 
must make ultimate assumptions, we have no more right to rely 
on science in an analysis of the idea of immortality than on 
religion. Faith in the methods and findings of science, it is said, 
is just as much a faith as faith in the methods and findings of 
religion. In answer to this we can only say that the history of 
thought seems to show that reliance on science has been more 
fruitful in the progress and extension of the truth than reliance 
on religion, f^urthermore, the assumptions of science conform 
with reason and are consistent both with one another and with 
the practical, everyday life of men. In accepting the assump- 
tions of religion one has to adopt only too often the attitude of 
the eminent Church Father, Tertullian, who said: “It is certain 
because it is impossible.” And modern religionists, while 
gladly accepting the empirical results of science in the form of 
mechanical inventions and up-to-date medical techniques, in- 
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consistently refuse to accept the scientific methods and assump- 
tions that have brought about these advances. In any case we 
have no hesitation in stating that our approach to the question 
of immortality is primarily through science and through the 
enlightened common sense and logical analysis that go hand 
in hand with it. In short, our appeal is to the supreme court of 
human reason. 

Reason tells us that the verdict of science, harmonizing 
with the necessity expressed by so many immortalists for some 
sort of future-life body, is clearly in favor of that monistic 
psychology which sees man as an inseparable oneness of per- 
sonality and body. Implicit in this psychology is a denial, and 
indeed a disproof, of the idea of immortality. This denial and 
disproof cover not only all those conceptions of the future life 
as a place ethically and hedonistically worth-while, but also 
notions, like those of the Old Testament Hebrews and the 
Homeric Greeks, which postulate an after-existence w^orth- 
while from no point of view whatsoever. While, then, men can- 
not reasonably hope for any paradise or haven of blissful 
recompense beyond the grave, they cannot reasonably be fearful 
of any hell or bottomless pit of torment or of any gloomy 
Sheol. All in all, therefore, the results of science, coupled with 
our earlier analysis of various immortality ideas, set up a very 
powerful case in support of our thesis that immortality is an 
illusion. 



IV 

THE ENVIRONMENT OF HEAVEN 


I. THE MODERN DILEMMA 

I F very serious difficulties are inherent in the attempts of 
the immortalist to provide the personality with an adequate 
after-life body or vehicle of expression, equally serious ones 
are to be found in the endeavor to furnish the personality-body 
with a proper environment in the hereafter. That environment 
is, of course, a necessity; for the surviving personality must 
do something and it cannot be expected to function as a doer in 
a total vacuum. Moreover, what it does and the general back- 
ground of its doings must be described sufficiently to seem 
worth-while and imaginable to the average man. For it is im- 
possible to escape the fundamental consideration that survival 
must be of a certain kind if it is to be desirable, or even 
bearable. In ancient times, as we have seen, the repellent after- 
existence notions of peoples like the early Hebrews and the 
early Greeks taught this lesson well; in modern times there 
have been any number of persuasive legends and satires that 
repeat it. 

The best of these is Jonathan Swift’s account in Gulli- 
ver’s Travels of the poor immortal Struldbrugs who form part 
of the population of Luggnagg. When these Struldbrugs “came 
to four-score years, which is reckoned the extremity of living 
in this country, they had not only all the follies and infirmities 
of other old men, but many more which arose from the dreadful 
prospects of never dying. They were not only opinionative, peev- 
ish, covetous, morose, vain, talkative, but incapable of friendship. 
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and dead to all natural affection Envy and impotent desires 

are their prevailing passions And whenever they see a 

funeral, they lament and repine that others are gone to an 
harbour of rest, to which they themselves never can hope to 
arrive. They have no remembrance of anything, but what they 
learned and observed in their youth and middle age, and even 
that is very imperfect The least miserable among them, ap- 

pear to be those who turn to dotage, and entirely lose their 
memories/’ Now if the world were completely populated with 
beings like the Struldbrugs, we can be sure that a great religion 
would be built up around the hope of absolute death and a 
Messiah who would come to promise it. The moral of Swift’s 
tale is repeated in the story of Ahasuerus, the undying and 
unhappy Wandering Jew, and in the famous soliloquy of Ham- 
let on death.* And it is a moral that no one who is seriously 
considering the matter of immortality can ever afford to forget. 

Let us cite a few examples of immortality descriptions that 
have served to convince believers that the world beyond is a 
real and concrete place worth going to. The ancient Egyptian 
abode of the dead reproduces with a wealth of detail the Egypt 
of this world. The everyday implements of life, the social cus- 
toms, even the black fields and the broad River Nile are all 
duplicated beyond the grave. The Mohammedan paradise, last- 
ing monument to the sensual imagination, is a realm filled with 
sparkling streams and shady groves, brilliant flowers and 
luscious fruits, soothing music and virgins clad in transparent 
robes. The Scandinavians of old immortalize their love of fight- 
ing in the halls and courts of Valhalla. There the warrior spirits 
take delight in battling one another all day long, while at night, 
with every wound healed, they banquet at a luxurious feast. In 
China the custom has long existed of burning paper images of 
horses, houses, rickshas, boats, and other objects of daily 
existence, in order that the soul of the deceased may surely 
enjoy the other-worldly counterparts of his this-worldly needs. 
Today even paper automobiles are sometimes included. This 
ceremony is a symbolic refinement on the primitive practice of 
* See Appendix, p. 245. 
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“killing’’ useful things by breaking or burning them so that 
their “souls” will be released for the enjoyment of the de- 
ceased. In the well-known Happy Hunting-Ground of certain 
American Indian tribes the emphasis is put on deer, buffalo, 
and fresh-water fish as ever-present accompaniments of the 
ever-successful chase. According to Burmese notions the spirits 
of the dead build bungalows in the after-life country and devote 
themselves to the cultivation of rice. And among certain Afri- 
can tribes the resemblance between this world and the next is 
so complete that the latter is divided into countries, towns, and 
villages corresponding to those on earth. 

The Eskimos conceive of the hereafter as a place where 
the sun is never obscured by night and where reindeer, walrus, 
and other arctic animals abound forever. When missionaries 
tried to win certain of the Eskimos to belief in the Christian 
paradise, the latter made what must be considered the retort 
classic: “And the seals? You say nothing about seals. Have you 
any seals in your heaven?” “Seals? Certainly not. What would 
seals do up there? But we have angels and archangels, we have 
cherubim and seraphim, Dominions and Powers, the twelve 
Apostles, the four-and-twenty elders.” “That’s all very well, 
but what animals have you?” “Animals none. Yes, though, we 
have the Lamb, we have a lion, and eagle, a calf . . . but not 
your sea calf ; we have — ” “That’s enough ; your heaven has no 
seals, and a heaven without seals cannot suit us ! ” ^ 

For Christianity in general we have only to refer to the 
vivid and realistic portrayals of the life beyond in Dante’s 
Divine Comedy ^ the broad schema of which still constitutes the 
core of Catholicism. And many other medieval artists, plastic as 
well as literary, gave almost equally sweeping and colorful rep- 
resentations of the hereafter. There w^as very little in the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the Middle Ages to throw question on 
such portrayals. Indeed, such natural science as existed, espe- 
cially the generally accepted Ptolemaic and Aristotelian 
astronomical views of the period, supported in literal fashion 
the artists’ soaring imaginations. The common notions of the 
heavenly bodies enabled the faithful of that day to assign 
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spatial locations to both heaven and hell as definite parts of the 
physical geography of a diminutive, bandbox universe. During 
the Middle Ages also, in accordance with good Greek prece- 
dents, the heavenly bodies were looked upon as unquestionably 
and infinitely superior to the lowly earth, whence the identifi- 
cation of “higher” with better which persists to this day. The 
spheres above knew no real change, since their life and motion 
were perfect and eternal. They therefore presented the most 
fitting possible home for all immortals. 

The Copernican astronomy, degrading the heavens to the 
level of the earth and thus raising the earth to the level of the 
heavens, created a real problem for the immortalist. The later 
developments were equally disconcerting. The most distant 
stars or nebulae turned out to be governed by the same laws as 
the earth and the planets, to be composed of the same chemical 
elements in the form of terrifically hot gases, and to be thou- 
sands of light-years away. Thus in all the vast reaches of the 
sky there appeared to exist no possible spot intrinsically su- 
perior, or even suitable, for a heaven. And even if there were, 
how, in the face of the law of gravitation, resurrected bodies or 
any other kind would get there, became a perverse mystery. In 
addition, the new science undermined the idea of locating hell 
beneath or inside of the earth, since it declared that the world 
was round and its interior far from hollow. 

Ideas of time as well as of space contributed to a firm and 
easy faith in immortality on the part of the early and medieval 
Christians. The mythical biology and geology of pre-scientific 
days were very helpful here. When the longest length of time 
conceived was that of the supposed age of the earth and of the 
human species, widely accepted well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury as less than 6,000 years, eternity and immortality did not 
symbolize incomprehensibly and terrifyingly long time-spans. 
And when the end of the world was ever imminent, the pros- 
pect of the last judgment did not seem remote and tenuous. 
Although the idea of an earthly cataclysm close at hand had its 
greatest significance among the Christians of the first centuries 
A.D., even Dante gave creation but five hundred years beyond 
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his day. “We have come,” he said, “to the last age of the 
world.”* But with the rise of modem science such notions, 
along with the old astronomy, went for educated men into the 
museum of outmoded theological antiques. 

These brief references to the progress of thought since the 
flowering of Dante’s genius bring out clearly the dilemma in 
which many modern immortalists find themselves. They can 
no longer describe the realm of immortality with the hearty 
and unquestioning naivete of yore, if their descriptions are to 
retain intellectual respectability. It is true that twentieth- 
century Spiritualists do not hesitate to utilize the stellar regions 
as the homeland of the departed, and to map out a celestial 
geography overlooked in the reports of astronomers. These same 
Spiritualists reproduce earthly life in the hereafter with all the 
detail that characterized, for example, the old Egyptian ac- 
counts. But to an ever-increasing proportion of present-day 
immortalists such representations smack both of absurdity and 
a rather gross materialism. Their tendency is to refine the older 
and cruder conceptions of a future life to the greatest degree 
still consistent with belief in a worth-while survival of the F>er- 
sonality after death. This means that they actually describe the 
hereafter as little as possible and that their meager descriptions 
lose, of course, the imaginative concreteness of former por- 
trayals. In this policy they follow the example of the eight- 
eenth-century German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, who 
concentrated on proving immortality as a postulate of the moral 
law and wasted scarcely a word in describing it. 

These modern prophets of man’s destiny would like to 
define immortality simply as “the survival of the human soul 
after death” or “the continuance of personality beyond the 
grave” without explaining exactly the meaning of “soul” and 
“personality” or the content of “survival” and “continuance.” 
Says one writer: “Even in skillful hands definitions may kill 
the subjects they define. A dead faith is not of much service to 
you, and therefore, it is clear to me that he who must defend 
his faith in immortality must avoid killing it at the outset by 
chopping off its head.”® Professor Pratt quotes a believer in 
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personal immortality as follows; “To hold this faith without 
picturing the nature of the future life I find impossible, but I 
manage with ease and naturalness to keep those mental pictures 
in a flux, as it were, making them the poetry of my faith with- 
out giving them the definiteness which would challenge my 
own scientific criticism.” No wonder that Professor Pratt says: 
“This man’s position is the wise one for most people who desire 
to keep their faith” ; and “Many people find that their belief in 
immortality is strongest when they think least about it.” * 

“As to the question of personal immortality I do not 

worry over the details, but confidently leave the matter to 
God,” says Professor Cornill.® Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
writes: “What lies across the sea, he [a man of faith] cannot 
tell ; his special expectations may be all mistaken ; but his in- 
sight into the clear meanings of present facts may persuade him 
beyond doubt that the sea has another shore.” * “I believe,” 
asserts Dr. Charles R. Brown, formerly Dean of the Yale Divin- 
ity School, “that personal consciousness survives the shock of 
that physical episode we call death. As to the conditions or em- 
ployments of that future life, I have no conception whatever.” ^ 
To support such statements certain passages from the Bible are 
frequently cited, such as St. John’s, “It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be,” * and St. Paul’s, “Eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, neither hath entered into the heart of man the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him.” ® 

But our analysis has made plain that it is essential that at 
least some of the “details,” “conditions,” and “employments” 
of the future life should now appear and be with certainty 
foreseen ; and that at least some of our “special expectations” 
should not be mistaken. That is why, however vague he may 
be on the particulars of the hereafter. Dr. Fosdick insists that 
immortality must mean more than mere everlastingness, that it 
must possess a certain high quality which transforms it from 
“bare immortality” to “eternal life.” “Immortality is merely 
going on and on. Eternal life is having a kind of life so radiant 
in meaning that it is worth going on with. Immortality is mere 
continuance of existence. Eternal life is quality of experi- 
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ence.” That is why Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen asserts ; “Con- 
cerning the nature of life after death we know practically 
nothing save one thing — and we want to know only one thing 
— that it is good.” It is why Dr. Lyman Abbott, after hazard- 
ing that the after-existence will be a “spiritual” place, writes : 
“For the rest, I neither know nor wish to know what the future 

life has for me I am sure that He whose mercies are new 

every morning and fresh every evening . . . has for me some 
future of glad surprise which I would not forecast if I could.” 

A comparison of these statements with the future-life por- 
trayals of ancient and medieval times sets for us in its most 
general terms the dilemma of the modem immortalist; How 
are descriptions of immortality to be sufficiently specific to 
make the hereafter imaginatively real and emotionally effica- 
cious without at the same time becoming intellectually unac- 
ceptable and spiritually profane? 


2. ATTEMPTED SOLUTIONS 

It is enlightening to examine some of the formulae proposed by 
modern immortalists as a way out of the dilemma we have 
noted. Dr. William. Adams Brown, for instance, recognizes the 
serious difficulties involved, “when we seek to make real to 
ourselves the conditions of existence in the undiscovered 
country.” But he is more adventurous than Dr. Fosdick and 
Dr. Van Dusen and Dr. Abbott. For he goes on to say: “One 
conclusion certainly would seem to follow, that life then as now 
will be one of progress. There will still be new lessons to be 
learned, new battles to be fought, new experiences to be gained, 
new services to be rendered. It will not be a life of stagnation, 
but of activity, not of monotony, but of change.” For children 
and backward souls “surely, the life hereafter must mean 
growth and knowledge and character.” Indeed, “the crowning 
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argument for immortality” is “that we need limitless time to 
satisfy the needs of the limitless spirit.” 

In the life to come, as here, “we shall have to do with con- 
ditions that are constantly altering. There too, as well as here, 
we shall be members of a society that is ever facing new prob- 
lems, ever calling for new consecration. There too, as well as 
here, we may be sure, there will be lessons to be taught as well 
as learned, help to be given as well as received, experiences to 

be shared as well as enjoyed It is as true of the life to come 

as of the life that now is, that, if it is to be Christian, it must 

be a life of service Whatever qualities mark the character 

of Christ during His earthly life must reappear in our thought 
of our own future. Like His, our life must be one of filial trust. 
Like His, it must be one of brotherly service.” 

The attitude of Dean Milo H. Gates of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine is also instructive. He admits that no one 
can describe heaven, but none the less expresses in the same ser- 
mon the opinion that “there are certain features of it perfectly 
evident. First, heaven is a place of harmony, its atmosphere is 
melody ; second, it is a place of joy ; third, it is a place of vision 
— ^we shall see as we are seen; next, it is a place of glorious 
reunion with those who have gone before — the great souls of 
all ages; lastly, it is a place of union with God and our 
Saviour.” Canon Streeter gives a similar kind of description 
when he sums up heaven as a place where there is Love, Work, 
Thought, Beauty, Humor, and the Vision of God.*'' These 
smooth generalities of Dr. Brown, Dean Gates, and Canon 
Streeter concerning the hereafter are typical of what the 
modern immortalist says on the subject. And if Dr. Fosdick 
were called upon to define exactly the qualities which consti- 
tute “eternal life” and Dr. Van Dusen the content of “good” 
and Dr. Abbott the meaning of “glad surprise,” they would be 
forced to make statements, if not identical with, at least as 
sweeping as those of Dr. Brown, Dean Gates, and Canon 
Streeter. The latter have simply expounded the implications of 
what the former have said. 

But what of the implications that follow from the asser* 
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tions of this latter group of divines? Have not they, too, left 
much unsaid which is necessarily implied by what they have 
said? “Suppose,” writes Dr. L. P. Jacks, considering this very 
matter of implications, “suppose we were credibly informed, by 
any means you choose to imagine, that a rose, a single flower 
fully formed, had been discovered on the planet Mars. How 
science would leap to her feet on receiving the information! 
From that single fact she could reconstruct the general charac- 
teristics of the flora of Mars, with the greatest ease and almost 
infallible certainty. A planet which can produce a rose must be 
able to produce ten thousand other things from the same condi- 
tions, and science could tell us in general what they are. Not the 
flora alone but the fauna would be involved. And beyond all 
that the fact would expand into a mine of information con- 
cerning the climate, the soil, the atmosphere, the seasons, and 
what not. We may say, with little exaggeration, that the whole 
planet would give itself away by letting out the single secret 

that it contained a rose A rose which survives in another 

world without a tree, without air, and without sun, is not a rose 
at £ill, but something else called by the same name; still less 
can it be the identical rose that grew in my garden yester- 
day.” 

Let us apply Dr. Jacks’ method to the statements of Dr. 
Brown, Dean Gates, and Canon Streeter. An active, fighting, 
and working personality-body surely implies an environment of 
resisting and cooperating forces. Activity does not go on in a 
vacuum; fighting does not go on without obstacles; working 
does not go on without materials. A lije of service and progress 
with new battles and new problems in a society implies beings 
to be helped, causes to be espoused, and ever-recurring diffi- 
culties to be faced. Indeed, such phrases definitely locate a cer- 
tain amount of evil in the hereafter. Growth of character and 
knowledge implies natural continuity. There must be continuity 
not only within that unseen realm beyond, but between it and 
this earthly plane of existence. Otherwise any character which 
develops there will have no connection with any character 
which existed previously here. Such continuity is basic to per- 
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sonality as we know it or can imagine it, because continuity is 
fundamental to the functioning of memory ; and memory, as I 
have pointed out before, is essential to our awareness of self- 
identity through periods of time. 

Change, growth, and progress also imply successive stages 
in the career of an individual entity, animate or inanimate. Be- 
sides, therefore, connoting natural continuity, individuality, 
and potentiality, these terms clearly imply natural durational 
time. For the simplest definition of them entails the passage 
from one point in time to another, even if the change is con- 
fined to a succession of inward mental states. The most com- 
mon synonym for immortality, namely, “the future life,” points 
even more explicitly to clock-time. That life has a definite be- 
ginning — after death — though it has, to be sure, no definite 
ending. Plato, the Buddhists, and the Hindus seek to avoid this 
entrapping of the soul in durational time by postulating a pre- 
existence with no beginning whatsoever. But this ingenious 
device is not convincing ; for the very fact that the personality 
is born into the natural world, lives there, acts there, departs 
there at some specific moment, seems to entangle it inextricably 
with durational time. Nor is it possible, when the implications 
of descriptions point in the opposite direction, to escape dura- 
tional time merely by fiat — by declaring dogmatically that the 
flow of experience in the future life occurs in a completely 
different kind of medium. 

Professor Pringle-Pattison subtly analyzes the situation: 
“Duration,” he insists, “is an essential element in any notion 
we can form of reality ; and we must clothe the thought of im- 
mortality in the language of time, if the meaning is not to 
evaporate altogether. If we try to avoid this necessity by 
speaking of an ‘eternal now,’ a ‘timeless present,’ we must 
convey into that ‘now’ the feeling of ‘that which was and is 
and ever shall be’ : otherwise it shrinks to the abstraction of a 
mathematical point. The attempt to discard the durational 
form becomes in the end an affectation, which betrays us into a 

negative position actually falser than the popular crudities 

against which it is a protest.” ” Proceeding with our implica- 
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tions, it is easily seen that durational time itself necessitates a 
whole world-order. In recent scientific and philosophic thinking 
the old concept of an Absolute Time existing in and of itself 
has given way to the theory of a relative time which is an 
attribute of the unceasing event-series of the universe. Thus 
time becomes a quality of something more basic, the existence 
of which is therefore implied whenever time is present. Hence 
the bare existence of immortality as meaning life everlasting in 
a time sense, as meaning survival after death, implies a world- 
order very like that of our natural, this-earthly one, particularly 
in respect to including bodies in motion. 

As to Dean Gates’ assurance that the hereafter is a place 
of glorious reunion with those who have gone before, this 
rather important detail has its own set of implications which 
we outlined in the previous chapter and illustrated with the 
Blake drawing. As we saw, if we are to recognize in the future 
life those who have gone before, they must be in forms definite 
and familiar. Indeed, all who go to the other world, we who 
come later as well as the earlier arrivals, must have the 
necessary equipment for recognition and reunion. And this 
means not only visible and substantial forms, but the ability 
to see and hear, to speak and touch. And this means something 
very similar to sense organs. Finally we discover that we have 
on our hands the body of this earth reproduced in all essential 
particulars. In this way the implications from two different 
directions meet and support each other : durational time implies 
bodies and space; active bodies attached to immortal per- 
sonalities imply space and time. And bodies, whether animate 
or inanimate, will correspond to matter or to something very 
much like it. 

Our whole study of the implications of immortality de- 
scriptions by modern churchmen can be summed up and 
brought to a head in the following statement of Professor 
Georgia Harkness of Elmira College: “Admitting frankly the 
impossibility of applying space imagery to a non-spatial world, 
we must stop trying to picture its nature in any detail. Some 
probable things about its nature we can derive from thought ; 
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sucb as continued personal identity with continuity of memory 
stretching over from this life, freedom from hampering physi- 
cal limitations, the power to recognize and communicate with 
others, love and friendship, opportunities for growth, a chance 
to serve, and the conservation and increase of values attained 
in the earthly life. These possibilities are far more important 
than anything sense imagery could give us, and all of them 
follow from the nature of personality and the purpose of its 
preservation.” The fact that Professor Harkness evidently 
thinks that she has succeeded in not picturing the future life 
“in any detail” makes quite clear both the dilemma and the 
position of an important group of modern immortalists. 

There is one suggested escape from such inferences as I 
have been drawing to which the modern immortalist frequently 
resorts. When he is pressed concerning the exact meaning or 
implications of his statements about the hereafter, he may say 
that his words must be taken in a “symbolic,” not a “literal” 
sense. They must be understood “spiritually.” For example, 
the term “body” should be thought of as “no more than a 
mere symbol” of our belief that, in some way at present 
inconceivable, spiritual values such as individuality, the power 
of mutual recognition, love, and the capacity for ethical action 
will be preserved. Our immortalist goes on to say that he is 
attempting the difficult feat of portraying another world in 
inadequate this-worldly terms. At best, his descriptions must 
fall short of the reality, as when we find no language competent 
to describe the deeper feelings and experiences of our present 
life. It is the same stand as that of Socrates in the Phaedo 
when he said: “A man of sense ought not to say, nor will I 
be very confident, that the description which I have given of 
the soul and her mansions is exactly true. But I do say that, 
inasmuch as the soul is shown to be immortal, he may venture 
to think, not improperly or unworthily, that something of the 
kind is true.” 

This explanation of the immortalist is understandable ; yet 
it often leads to confusion on the part of both himself and 
his audience. For both are liable to forget that if descriptions 
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of the hereafter are to be taken symbolically, they are not at 
the same time to be taken literally. If “eyes” in the next world 
mean “spiritual eyes” and “light” means a “spiritual light,” a 
“mystic light,” or a “light that never was on sea or land,” 
then “eyes” and “light” do not mean at all what they do on 
this earth. These words cannot mean at the same moment both 
what they mean ordinarily and what they may be supposed to 
mean in a supernatural future. In relation to immortality, 
however, this difference in the meanings of the same words 
is not always kept clear; it is only too likely that “eyes” 
interpreted symbolically will retain much of the meaning of 
“eyes” as the most valuable sense equipment of mortal man. 
Words are more than sounds, and are liable to carry with them 
the associations and atmosphere of their usual context. Further- 
more, still another difficulty arises in interpreting immortality 
descriptions symbolically: the nature of that which is symr 
bolized is totally unknown. Unlike ordinary symbols and meta- 
phors, those of the immortalists do not and cannot refer to 
anything within our experience — unless, like Santayana, we 
take them as symbols of this-worldly values, needs, and desires. 
Thus the temptation and tendency become even greater to 
fall back on the customary meanings of whatever words are 
employed. 

To sum up, what the religious liberals or modernists in 
effect do is to abstract certain values and activities from the 
natural world and transplant them to a supernatural one, 
setting them up there as self-existent and self-supporting. 
They leave behind the rich soil and complex conditions which 
buttress these goods in their original state, thus giving to them 
a “misplaced concreteness,” to use Professor Whitehead’s 
phrase. Even when conceding the need of the personality for a 
body, these modern immortalists tend to provide little or no 
environment for the surviving combination through fear of 
seeming absurd. They transform the immortal personality into 
a self-sufficient thing-in-itself, giving to it no home save a 
benign hope. Yet our accounting indicates that, in spite of 
considerable care, they actually imply in their descriptions 
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much, and indeed most, of what they have discarded as naive 
and untenable in other portrayals. 


3. WHERE LOGIC LEADS 

It might be better to do as the Catholics and the Funda- 
mentalists, as the Spiritualists, the Swedenborgians, and the 
Theosophists do — to give the personality unhesitatingly a body 
and the personality-body a complete environment. It might 
be preferable to acknowledge openly and finally the truth of 
Santayana’s claim that “a future life is after all best repre- 
sented by . . . frankly material ideals.” For, “It would evi- 
dently have to go on in an environment closely analogous to 
earth; I could not, for instance, write in another world the 
epics which the necessity of earning a living stifled here, did 
that other world contain no time, no heroic struggles, or no 
metrical language. ... In a word, if hereafter I am to be the 
same man improved I must find myself in the same world 
corrected.” Those groups which accept Santayana’s state- 
ment are able to depict, in twentieth-century terminology, as 
varied and vivid a future life as could Dante in the images 
appropriate to medieval times. This means that their repre- 
sentations are bound to be superior in regard to emotional 
efficacy and imaginative reality. And these immortalists also 
have the advantage of clarity, since they know exactly what 
they mean and for the most part do not indulge in symbolic 
interpretations of immortality descriptions. 

Consider for a moment the after-life of the Spiritualists, 
a place “like the earth with all its imperfections perfected and 
its beauties multiplied a thousand-fold.” Says Raymond, Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s dead son, speaking from the Spiritualist beyond : 
“Everything that is necessary to man, everything that man in a 
sense makes his own, has an etheric duplicate. We see the 
etheric duplicate. ... It may be that the chair you see at 
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home, your material chair, and the chair that we see, which 
is your chair on our side, the etheric chair, are one and the 
same thing really. . . . You can mold an etheric body for a 
thing — a piano, a clock, a desk — by loving and liking to have 
it with you.^^ This theory of etheric duplication enables 
the Spiritualists to look forward to a very up-to-date after- 
existence in which they have all the conveniences of a modern 
machine civilization. 

The Spiritualists, more than any other group, follow 
through with inspiring audacity the implications of personal 
survival after death. And one of the chief reasons for the 
hostility of the Christian Church towards them is that they 
discredit the idea of immortality by being so uncompromisingly 
literal and logical about it. The Spiritualists accept fully the 
saying that “if ghosts have clothes, then clothes must have 
ghosts.” They grant immortality not only to personalities and 
their bodies and the garments that must clothe these bodies — 
for whoever heard of a nude spirit ? — but to all the other good 
and necessary things of this earth as well. They supernaturalize 
and transform to another realm all the useful material objects 
of this-worldly existence, so that the etheric body of the im- 
mortal personality finds itself quite at home among all sorts 
of other bodies just as does the natural body in the mundane 
sphere. But even the Spiritualists are not altogether consistent. 
For instance, though there are sex distinctions in the after- 
life, the relationship between men and women there is to be 
purely intellectual and spiritual. And though there is marriage 
between true soul mates, no children are ever born. Thus sex 
will exist, but without its usual emotions and consequences. 

The question of sex in the after-existence has always been 
a perplexing problem for immortalists of every sect. The skep- 
tical Sadducees, it will be remembered, confronted Jesus with 
this very matter. “There were with us,” they said, “seven 
brethren : and the first, when he had married a wife, deceased, 
and, having no issue, left his wife unto his brother: Likewise 
the second also, and the third, unto the seventh. And last of 
all the woman died also. Therefore in the resurrection, whose 
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wife shall she be of the seven? for they all had her. Jesus an- 
swered and said unto them in the resurrection they neither 

marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of 
heaven.” Whatever Jesus may have meant by this reply, the 
orthodox Christian Church, like the Spiritualists, has not hesi- 
tated to perpetuate sex distinctions in the future life. And of 
course the resurrection of the former natural body makes this 
result inescapable. St. Thomas Aquinas and the Catholics are, 
however, careful to point out that just as there will be no eat- 
ing, drinking, and sleeping in the hereafter, so there will be no 
begetting. Although, then, the sexual members will be without 
use, they will not be “without purpose, since they will serve to 
restore the integrity of the human body.” That virtually no 
immortalists in the Christian West have ever made a place in 
the great beyond for the glories of full and unqualified sex love 
seems to be a sad commentary not only on their logic, but on 
their standards of what is good and beautiful. 

Another question that almost all immortalists neglect, in- 
tentionally or unintentionally, is that of race and color in the 
hereafter. Will Negroes be black in heaven and Chinese yellow 
and the Indians of India brown? The general assumption in the 
Christian West seems to have been that the prevailing color in 
the after-life is white. But as a recent play, TAe Green Pastures, 
indicates, there are those among the Negroes who believe that 
there are black folk in heaven as well as on earth. And one can 
well understand why those who take pride in their race should 
deem it fitting and natural that its outstanding characteristics 
should have a place in the future life. How would Anglo-Saxons 
feel if they should awake in the beyond with the racial charac- 
teristics of peoples whom they have always considered inferior ? 
Then, too, there is the matter of recognition. If the departed are 
to know one another in the next world, it will not do to have 
their skins too different in color from those they had on earth. 
And in general if there are to be in the realm of immortality 
bodies, solidity, motion, and sound, I can see no good reason 
why the quality of color should not exist there too. 

These observations well bring out the fact that it is the 
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constant practice of immortalists to make room in the hereafter 
for certain biological goods such as sex (without its sinfulness), 
flowers, and the more congenial animals, but to ban the real 
and supposed biological bads which ordinarily seem to be neces- 
sary accompaniments. The outstanding example of this is the 
elimination of the greatest and worst of all biological evils, 
namely, death. We must ask, however, whether death itself is 
not implied in the rather complete reproduction, either implicit 
or explicit, of earthly existence in most descriptions of immor- 
tality, Biologists, recalling the valuable role played by death 
in evolution, would have some especially salient remarks to 
make in this regard. But a sound philosophy of value may have 
something even more important to say, namely, that the values 
to be preserved in the realm beyond are values characteristic 
of mortal life. 

Thus Professor Keyser in his most suggestive essay on 
‘‘The Significance of Death” writes : “Temporal finitude of 
life is essential to its worth,” and “were it not for death, if 
life did not end, if it were a process of infinite duration, it 
would be devoid of the precious things that make us long for 
everlasting perpetuation. , . . All the sacred values that consti- 
tute life a priceless boon are subtly bred in the all-pervasive 
sense of temporal finitude. Death is not the tragedy of life; it 
is a limitation of life, essential to its beatitude; the tragedy 
is that, if it were not for death, life would be void of worth.” 
In other words the immortalist engages in the questionable 
procedure of transferring the values appropriate to mortal 
lives to a realm where all lives are immortal, and in the ques- 
tionable expectation of their remaining the same values with 
the same significance. 

That the implications of such immortality descriptions as 
those analyzed in the previous section should lead inevitably 
to reproductions of earthly life as complete as those of tra- 
ditional Christianity and Spiritualism is not very helpful to 
Dr. Fosdick, Dr. Brown, and like-minded clergymen. The reve- 
lation that many of the old-time theological crudities are 
implicit in their own portrayals of the hereafter places them 
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in an embarrassing position. If they try to refine much fur- 
ther their conceptions of a future life, they will refine that 
future life out of existence entirely. As it is, the picture 
which they present of the immortal personality and its en- 
vironment is so unsubstantial and thinly colored that it 
does not appeal to the masses of the people. On the other 
hand, these Modernists are not so lacking in education or a 
sense of humor as to fall back on the notions of orthodox 
Christianity and Spiritualism. It is no more possible for 
them to accept intellectually the resurrection, as it were, of 
practically the whole material world than the resurrection of 
the human material body. There is one thing that these Mod- 
ernists in religion could do, however, though it would be 
a drastic step. They could follow through faithfully the logic 
of the situation and give up altogether the idea of a hereafter. 
For I submit that a careful analysis of the problem of a proper 
future-life environment, when conjoined with an analysis of 
the proposed future-life bodies and of the merits of the monistic 
psychology, makes belief in immortality today an intellectual 
anachronism. 



V 

THE FAILURE OF ARGUMENTS 


I. CONCERNING SPIRITUALISTS AND OTHERS 

I N the face of such considerations as we have submitted 
in the last three chapters, what kind of reply can the 
partisans of immortality offer? They have two main lines 
of defense ; first, the appeal to empirical evidence ; second, the 
appeal to arguments. It was the alleged rising of Christ from 
the tomb and his ascension to heaven that provided the early 
Christians with what seemed to them incontrovertible testi- 
mony in favor of personal immortality. The resurrection of 
Christ was taken by the Church to be as definite and certain 
an historical fact as the crossing of the Rubicon by Caesar. 
It was the one outstanding and overwhelmingly convincing 
piece of supposed empirical evidence available for belief in 
immortality. And the orthodox faithful have treated it as such 
century after century and right up to the present day. But as 
we have already noted, the growth of modern science, its 
manifold discoveries in the fields of biology, psychology, and 
anthropology, and its general displacement of miracle by law, 
led many modern religious thinkers to question and surrender 
the idea of Christ’s literal resurrection from the grave.* The 
presumed historicity of Jesus’ resurrection, like that of his 
virgin birth, came to be explained as a natural deduction from 
his magnificent character, from the love and devotion he 

* Even granting the resurrection of Jesus, its significance for men 
in general has been questioned on the ground that Jesus was the Son 
of God and, in one sense, God himself; and that therefore what hap- 
pened in his case carries little weight for ordinary humans. 
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awakened, and from the way he so deeply moved all manner 
of men. The impact of such a great and appealing personality 
on a rather primitive culture established just the sort of 
psychological situation in which stories of miracles and super- 
human accomplishments might be expected to take root. 
Myths of the kind which we find in the New Testament have, 
of course, by no means been confined to the career of Jesus. 
Plato, Alexander the Great, Roman emperors, Christian saints, 
Indian mystics, and many others have shared like honors. 

No other evidence comparable in influence and effect has 
manifested itself to take the place of the widespread loss of 
faith in Christ’s bodily resurrection. From time to time, self- 
anointed seers and mystics have aspired to the role of St. John 
the Divine in the Book of Revelation and have announced with 
due solemnity to the world the results of their private but first- 
hand glimpses of the glories of heaven and the terrors of hell. 
Emmanuel Swedenborg, Swedish philosopher and mystic of the 
eighteenth century, may be taken as a typical case. According 
to Swedenborg, the Lord opened heaven to his direct view 
in the year 1710. Thenceforth, for thirty-five years, Sweden- 
borg was able to converse with angels and spirits, to witness in 
vision the last judgment and the second advent of Christ, 
and to report in considerable detail on the nature of existence 
in the realm of immortality. While the followers of Sweden- 
borg founded a new religious sect, the New Church, with some 
influence in Europe and America, the doctrines of this cult 
have never captured the imagination of any important or 
numerically powerful group of the religiously-minded. 

Historically connected to some extent with the Sweden- 
borgian movement, but offering what purports to be evidence 
of a future life far more weighty and empirical, are the divers 
varieties of Spiritualists and Psychic Researchers.* Their ex- 
periments have resulted in an imposing amount of what appear 
to be at least supernormal phenomena and have constituted 
real contributions to the field of abnormal psychology. But 

*It should be noted that some of the Psychic Research groups 
do not support the theory of personal survival. 
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their findings have not carried a great deal of conviction as 
proving the survival of the dead. The phenomena that occur 
are one thing and the interpretation given to them as estab- 
lishing immortality are another. Such phenomena are not char- 
acteristic simply of recent times, though only in recent times 
have they been recorded with any considerable degree of 
accuracy. As a matter of fact, ghosts, clairvoyancy, appear- 
ances at a distance, telepathy, conversing with apparitions, a 
sense of the presence of the dead, and many other such 
occult occurrences have been variously reported as far back in 
history as the mind of man can reach. The hypothesis of 
existence beyond the grave has traditionally been a favorite 
explanation of these wonders. But today, as in the past, that 
suspiciously easy and sweeping hypothesis is subject to the 
very gravest doubts by all who have respect for scientific 
method and objective thinking. 

No scientist worthy of the name considers an hypothesis 
proved until it is shown beyond all reasonable doubt to be 
the only possible explanation of the phenomena under ex- 
amination. The Spiritualists, however, are very far from hav- 
ing done this when they offer the hypothesis of personal 
survival as the sole and certain explanation of the data they 
have gathered. In the first place it is generally admitted, even 
by leading Spiritualists themselves, that a very large propor- 
tion of the results attained are contaminated by conscious 
or unconscious fraud on the part of the mediums or others 
participating. To the ordinary layman it will always seem 
suspicious that most of the Spiritualist experiments must 
be carried on in darkness or with very dim lights and that 
the greater part of them can be repeated in broad daylight 
by professional magicians like the late Harry Houdini.^ This 
is not to imply that all the performances of mediums can be 
reduced to the art of expert magicians or that some mediums 
do not possess the most extraordinary psychic powers. Un- 
doubtedly, some of the things that mediums do are at present 
not wholly intelligible according to any known scientific laws. 
But if a detective in a murder case is unable to find the 
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murderer, he does not at once claim that a ghost must have 
done the deed. And the Spiritualists are surely not justified in 
calling in so promptly supernatural spirits to explain even 
the most baffling phenomena. This is equivalent to the argu- 
ment from ignorance, to saying that because we do not for 
the moment know the exact cause of a phenomenon, there- 
fore it must be due to the influence of the dead. 

There can be no doubt that much of what goes on during 
the seances of the Spiritualists can be understood in terms 
of purely naturalistic modern sciences such as abnormal psy- 
chology, religious psychology, and psychiatry. For example, the 
common occurrence of a supposedly departed spirit taking 
control of a medium’s mind or vocal apparatus and issuing 
thereby all sorts of statements seems to be closely akin to 
what happens in the case of dissociated or multiple person- 
ality. There is a temporary submergence or splitting off of the 
medium’s normal personality and an arising from the psychic 
depths of a strangely unfamiliar and different personality. The 
process may be entirely unconscious. But the secondary per- 
sonality speedily learns to play its role with singular skill, 
carries over from the normal state clews of knowledge suitable 
for its purposes, and is quick to make the most of hints dropped 
by those present during its period of activity. Studies of hu- 
man dream-consciousness, of hypnotic trances, of hysteria, of 
epilepsy, of high-fever delirium, and of the regular patients in 
mental hospitals suggest that the behavior and revelations of 
the ordinary medium have natural rather than supernatural 
causes. The additional fact that mediums usually happen to 
be members of the female sex, which is on the whole more sus- 
ceptible than the male to states of high tension and emotional 
instability, is also not without significance. Two or three cen- 
turies ago women who did things like present-day Spiritualist 
mediums were burnt as witches. And the witchcraft hypothesis 
is in a number of ways just as sensible as the Spiritualist in- 
terpretation. 

Also, what is revealed through the medium is usually 
so much a part of the regular furniture of the average mind 
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that we hardly need resort for explanation to the talkative 
inhabitants of some other world. That communications from 
the beyond are, in general, so earth-bound and conventional 
is accounted for by the Spiritualists on the ground that it 
is very difficult for the departed to transmit complex and 
coherent messages about their new circumstances. But if 
immortal souls can dictate pages and pages of detailed de- 
scription concerning the future life, showing how very similar 
it is to this one; if they can get through tedious two-volume 
dissertations on the higher philosophy and metaphysics; if 
they can produce, through the automatic writing of a medium, 
whole books of plays and poetry signed by spirits purporting 
to be William Shakespeare and other great literary geniuses; 
if they can do all this, the excuse of the Spiritualists does not 
appear to be very substantial. For if the best minds of the 
other world can deliver themselves of such lengthy remarks, 
often complicated though almost always commonplace, there 
seems to be no good reason why they should not be able 
to make real contributions to human knowledge and to the 
solution of earthly problems, especially since they are sup- 
posed to have grown in wisdom since their sojourn here below. 
And if spirits can, as claimed, locate lost jewelry and sundry 
knick-knacks for friends and relatives still on earth, then surely 
they should be able to locate murderers, in cases where they 
were victims, for the police. Yet no criminals have as yet 
been apprehended in this manner. And desperadoes continue 
to operate successfully on the basis of the age-long assumption 
that dead men tell no tales. 

But assuming for the sake of argument that the medium 
actually gets in touch with and transmits from something 
that objectively and independently exists outside of her 
own conscious and subconscious, does this necessarily indicate 
that she has come into contact with an immortal soul? Con- 
sidering how freakish and mischievous are many of the com- 
munications and physical manifestations that occur at stances, 
the hypothesis that impish and non-human demons or elfs are 
the cause is not without merit. The traditional belief of the 
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Church in diabolical possession, still held in many quarters, 
is possibly more plausible than the theories of the Spiritual- 
ists. Or perhaps the medium is dipping into a great impersonal 
sea of consciousness or reservoir of memory that holds the 
psychic life of the past and of every deceased individual in- 
tact within it. It is also well known that human beings radiate 
energy and it has been suggested that somehow mediums sense 
and interpret the enduring traces of human vibrations which 
have left their mark on material objects and in familiar places. 
This might also account for the appearance of apparitions to 
persons of especial sensitiveness. But these apparitions would 
no more be conscious and organized personalities than are ma- 
terial reminders of dead persons in the form of photographs. 

It is possible, too, that mediums might be in touch 
with faintly surviving personalities which, like the after-glow 
of the sun, go on for a time beyond death but gradually 
fade out completely. Or, as Mr. H. G. Wells suggests, per- 
haps there is survival of fragments of personal will and 
memory. ‘^Suppose,” he writes, ‘‘a medium to produce some 
trivial secret between myself and some departed intimate, 
known to no one else, that no more proves that my friend is 
still mentally alive than a corrupting fragment of his face, 
with a characteristic scar, would prove his bodily survival.’^ - 
Professor C. D. Broad, the English philosopher, proposes a 
similar theory. He believes that there may be a persistence 
after death of a ^‘psychic factor” formerly an element in the 
living personality of the deceased. This ‘"mindkin,” as he 
calls it, ^‘may become temporarily united with the organism 
of an entranced medium,” ® 

In those rare instances where the medium apparently 
reveals something concerning the life of the departed about 
which she could not possibly have known, good guesswork 
and coincidence are, as in the case of other Spiritualist phe- 
nomena, much-neglected hypotheses. Then there is always to 
be considered the chance of telepathy or mind-reading in 
relation to living p>ersons who were acquainted with the de- 
ceased or had some knowledge of his career. And the theory 
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of telepathy is adequate even if the medium comes forth with 
some verifiable intimate detail that could have been known 
only to the dead man himself. For previous to his demise, the 
fact in question could have been transmitted by means of 
unconscious telepathy either to the medium herself or to the 
mind of some one else from whom she could later take it. 
Telepathy is also a possible explanation of the often-reported 
appearance of phantoms of the living, especially of those who 
who are going through some terrible experience or who are on 
the point of dying. It is sometimes argued that in and of itself 
telepathy, which has by no means been proven scientifically 
to exist, would, if established,* create a presumption in favor of 
personal survival on the ground that mind was transcending 
so remarkably its ordinary powers. But this would seem on 
a par with stating that the existence of wireless telegraphy and 
radio communication creates a presumption in favor of the 
hypothesis of an interchange of long-distance messages without 
proper and thoroughly material sending and receiving sets. 

There are important implications, too, in the considera- 
tion that if an individual mind can produce effects on another 
mind over distance in terms of space, then it may well be 
able to do so over distance in terms of time. The observations 
of Professor J. B. S. Haldane in this connection are most 
pertinent. “Even,” he says, “if we accepted the view of the 
Spiritualists that a medium can somehow get into communica- 
tion with the mind of a dead man, what would this prove? If 
we accept Spiritualism we must certainly accept telepathy. 
Now, I can see little more difficulty in two minds communicat- 
ing across time than across space. If I can transmit thoughts 
to a friend in Australia today, that does not prove that my 
mind is in Australia. If I give information to a medium in the 
year 1990, ten years after my death, that will not prove that 

*The most impressive recent evidence tending to establish tel- 
epathy comes from the Psychological Laboratory of Duke University, 
where Professor J. B. Rhine has been conducting a series of note- 
worthy experiments. See his Extra-Sensory Perception (Boston, 1934). 
As this book goes to press, The Forum for February, 1935, publishes 
an important article by Professor Rhine entitled “After Death — ^What?” 
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my mind will still be in existence in 1990. To prove the sur- 
vival of the mind or soul as something living and active we 
should need evidence that it is still developing, thinking, and 
willing; Spiritualism does not give us this evidence.” * 

But even if the Spiritualist findings be taken as reliable 
testimony of an after-existence for the personality, the kind of 
future life indicated and the methods used to establish it are 
far from agreeable to the great majority of immortalists. The 
reasons for this are not difficult to discern. The whole atmos- 
phere surrounding the Spiritualists’ attempt to prove em- 
pirically a hereafter is likely to repel the sensitive and reverent 
immortalist. The common taint of fraud, the unpleasant odor 
of sensationalism, the inevitable association with morbid emo- 
tionalism, combine to create a general impression that this is 
not exactly a movement for the truly religious and high- 
minded. For not a few there is something inherently undignified 
in dear departed grandfather’s indulging himself in table- 
rapping, playing weird tunes on cheap musical instruments, 
and telling the secrets of his past to strange women mediums. 
For others, the whole business is disgusting because it turns 
into public gossip the most intimate of private affairs. 

As to the nature of the immortality promised by the 
Spiritualists, it was William James, long a most sympathetic 
student of psychic phenomena, who wrote: “The spirit- 
hypothesis exhibits a vacancy, triviality, and incoherence of 
mind painful to think of as the state of the departed.” ® The 
great English scientist, Thomas H. Huxley, held a similar 
opinion. “Supposing the phenomena to be genuine,” he de- 
clared, “they do not interest me. If anybody would endow me 
with the faculty of listening to the chatter of old women and 
curates in the nearest cathedral town, I would decline the 

privilege, having better things to do The only good that I 

can see in a demonstration of the truth of ‘Spiritualism’ is to 
furnish an additional argument against suicide. Better live a 
crossing-sweeper than die and be made to talk twaddle by a 
‘medium’ hired at a guinea a seance.” ® And George Santayana 
makes the telling suggestion that the communications of 
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mediums imply “that same ghostly, dismal, and helpless sort 
of survival which primitive men have always believed in. It is 
not so much another life as a prolonged death-rattle and de- 
lirium.’’ ^ These reactions to the Spiritualist reports are typi- 
cal of thoughtful people both within and outside the ranks of 
organized religion. The matter may be best summed up by 
saying that to the average immortalist the Spiritualist activi- 
ties, methods, findings, and descriptions of the hereafter seem 
distinctly gross and wwspiritual; and that they make the 
Spiritualist immortality appear not in the highest sense worth- 
while. 

Other evidence is sometimes adduced for immortality 
which can hardly be classed as more than semi-empirical, since 
it consists only of subjective personal experiences. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Minot Simons asserts: “Hosts of people experience 
a strange illumination which comes when they are brought 
personally close to the meaning of death in the loss of some 
one dear to them, whose vigor of life and whose strong, lovely 
and noble qualities of character have made a deep impression 
upon them. Before they had such an experience they may have 
been complacently skeptical about immortality, but now, to 
imagine the end of such vital and significant qualities is quite 
impossible. . . . The whole country had such a spiritual ex- 
perience in the death of Lincoln. He was killed on a Good 
Friday evening. On the following Easter Sunday morning there 
was a mighty incoming tide of faith that such a personality 

could not have an end In the Great War the whole world 

had such an experience with death on a vast unprecedented 
scale.”® Dr. Clarence C. Little’s statement is to be compared: 
“The death of my own parents within a day of one another 
completely wiped out pre&isting logical bases for immortality 
and replaced them with an utterly indescribable but completely 
convincing and satisfying realization that personal immortality 
exists.” ® Granting at once that, among the living, moving per- 
sonal experiences follow death, the question again arises in 
regard to such testimony, what is the meaning of the experi- 
ences in question? Do they necessarily imply that there is 
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immortality ; or indeed anything else than that the loss, espe- 
cially if sudden, of persons who are loved and admired comes 
as a tremendous shock to all the living who may be concerned ? 

The growing inability of modern minds to believe in the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, the weakness and inappropriate- 
ness of the mystical and Spiritualist testimony in favor of a 
future life, and the inconclusive and indeed generally negative 
quality (as our chapter on science demonstrates) of the other 
empirical evidence which has a relation to the idea of immor- 
tality, — all this makes it easy to comprehend why modern 
immortalists have laid such great stress on arguments rather 
than on proofs of an empirical nature. Instead of being able in 
the old-fashioned way to shout the doctrine of immortality 
from the housetops as an eternal truth, they have been forced 
to plead for it from their studies in subtle dissertations. In- 
stead of spending most of their time describing the realm of 
immortality, like Dante, for instance, they have spent the 
bulk of it attempting to persuade themselves and others that 
there is such a realm at all. In a sense these modern immor- 
talists have returned to Plato, who, in spite of his genius, did 
not foresee either the resurrection of Christ or the advent of 
the Spiritualists and who submitted arguments, no]L empirical 
evidence, on behalf of a life beyond death. 

But in another sense the modern defenders of immortality 
have deserted Plato, since their arguments are on the whole 
very different from the sort which he emphasized. Plato’s case 
for immortality finds its best and most complete expression in 
the Phaedo, where Socrates upholds the eternal life of the soul 
on a number of different grounds: the noblest kind of living 
is a kind of dying and the true philosopher is glad to have his 
soul released from his body through death; all opposites are 
generated out of each other and as life is always followed by 
death so death must be followed by life ; knowledge comes from 
the recollection of ideas, showing that the soul had a preexist- 
ence, and from this may be inferred an after-existence; the 
soul remains the same soul throughout life, while the body is 
constantly changing and renewed ; the soul is not the function 
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or harmony of the body and therefore unable to exist without 
it, for the soul controls the body whereas no harmony controls 
its instrument; the soul is in touch with absolute and eternal 
ideas and accordingly must itself be eternal; the soul is the 
life-giving power and can therefore never be subject to death, 
the very opposite of what it brings ; the soul, unlike the body, 
is a simple and uncompounded thing and is therefore indis- 
soluble and imperishable. 

These highly speculative and abstract lines of reasoning, 
scarcely even understandable by the common man, have never 
appealed except to a small group of the sophisticated. And by 
them they have been taken primarily as a form of poetry or 
as an intriguing bit of philosophical exercise. It is unlikely 
that the proofs of immortality in the Phaedo, many of them 
assuming subtly at the start their very conclusion, ever in 
themselves alone won any one to a belief in an after-life. The 
most influential of them, that centering about the complete 
simplicity of the soul, rests on an initial assumption as drastic 
and far-reaching as would be the assumption of immortality 
itself. And if modern psychology has shown anything at all, it 
has shown that to consider the soul or personality as a simple 
and unitary substance is as far removed from the actual fact 
as can be. Whatever else the human personality may be, it is 
certainly one of the most complex entities that exists. But even 
the pristine simplicity of the soul would not guarantee its 
imperishability ; for what right have we to assume that a piece 
of psychic substance, no matter how simple, will endure for- 
ever? Furthermore, even if we allow that such a simple sub- 
stance is by nature immortal, we have no certainty that its 
immortality will be worth-while. On the contrary, if we recall 
the analysis of immortality concepts in Chapter II, we know 
that a desirable survival for a bare soul is self-contradictory 
and unimaginable. Finally, the argument from the simplicity 
of the soul as the royal road to immortality runs into all the 
difficulties of any attempt to escape the decree of death 
through the vagaries of a dualistic psychology. 
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2. THE ETHICAL ARGUMENTS 

The drawbacks of empirical evidence and the inefficacy and 
irrelevancy from a modern viewpoint of such arguments as we 
have cited from Plato have led present-day Christians outside 
the orthodox fold to rely primarily on the so-called ethical 
or value arguments for immortality. These arguments are 
phrased in various ways, but in the end they all come down 
to the same point, namely, that human personalities and their 
doings are intrinsically so valuable or so good or so important 
or so beautiful that in all justice and reason they deserve, must 
have, and receive immortality from the powers-that-be in the 
universe. This proposition is not new. It is discoverable far 
back in the history of thought and, among other places, in 
the dialogues of Plato. But it is only in the modern era that 
this argument has come to be so greatly emphasized and indeed 
to serve as the sole support of an increasing number of 
immortalists. 

It was Immanuel Kant who gave the classic formulation 
of the ethical argument for the modern age. In his Critique of 
Pure Reason (1781), bearing down particularly hard on the 
argument from the soul’s simplicity, he admits that no human 
intelligence can rationally understand how immortality is pos- 
sible and that he has found it necessary to deny a knowledge 
of immortality ‘‘in order to find a place for faith.’’ In the 
Critique of Practical Reason (1788) he explains in detail what 
he means and sets up the immortality of the soul as “a postu- 
late of pure practical reason.” Kant starts out by premising 
the inherent worth of human personality. “Man, and indeed 
every rational being as such, exists as an end in himself, not 
merely as a means to be made use of by this or that will.” 
Now the influence on man of the moral law, that is, “the 
disposition it produces in him to promote the highest good 
that can be practically realized by us, presupposes at the very 
least that the highest good is possible.” This highest good 
consists in “the union of virtue and happiness in the same 
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person, that is, in happiness exactly proportioned to morality. 
. . . Happiness is the state of a rational being existing in the 
world who experiences through the whole of his life whatever 
he desires and wills.” But in this world “the most scrupulous 
adherence to the laws of morality cannot be expected to bring 
happiness into connection with virtue.” For “the supreme con- 
dition of the highest good is the perfect harmony of the dis- 
position with the moral law.” This state is “holiness” ; and it 
is attainable “only in an infinite progress towards harmony 
with the moral law.” “Now, this infinite progress is possible 
only if we presuppose that the existence of a rational being is 
prolonged to infinity, and that he retains his personality for 
all time. This is what we mean by the immortality of the soul. 
The highest good is therefore practically possible, only if we 
presuppose the immortality of the soul. Thus immortality is 
inseparably bound up with the moral law.” 

But granting all this, how can we be sure that the con- 
trolling forces of the universe recognize this moral law and 
have both the ability and the will to grant the immortality 
necessary for its consummation? Kant has an answer. “If we 
suppose,” he says, “for the sake of illustration, that there exists 
a rational Being who has all power, it cannot be in accordance 
with the whole will of such a Being, that his creatures should 
be unable to secure the happiness which their nature demands 
and of which their obedience to the moral law makes them 
worthy.” Our redoubtable philosopher then proceeds to turn 
his “illustration” into a dazzling fait accompli. “The moral 
law leads us to postulate not only the immortality of the soul, 

but the existence of God This second postulate of the 

existence of God rests upon the necessity of presupposing the 
existence of a cause adequate to the effect which has to be 
explained.” In other words, only a rational and all-powerful 
God is a sufficient “cause” to guarantee the “effect” of a worth- 
while immortality ; therefore such a God exists. What Kant^s 
argument reduces itself to, then, is that men^s moral aspira- 
tions are so excellent and noble that there mtist be an immor- 
tality which will allow their complete fulfillment. 
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If we compare Kant’s position with that of traditional 
Christianity, we realize at once what a far-reaching change has 
taken place. From earliest Christian times the idea of immor- 
tality has had moral significance. A just and avenging God 
would mete out splendid rewards for the good in paradise and 
dire punishments for the wicked in hell. The ethical meaning 
of the hereafter was not customarily used, however, as an argu- 
ment to win converts to a belief in a future life ; it was rather 
announced as an integral part of that future life in the interests 
of moral control over men on this earth. The preacher said in 
effect: “There is a heaven and a hell. If you are good, you will 
go to heaven. If you are bad, you will go to hell. So be good.” 
He did not say in the modern spirit, “Neither the good nor 
the bad receive their proper deserts in this world. Therefore 
there is a heaven and hell which you will please believe in.” 
Orthodox Christian theologians argued for immortality, if they 
needed to at all, on the basis of Christ’s resurrection or from 
the authority of the Church or the Bible. Like the ancient 
Hebrews after the repeated failure of the Messianic hope, they 
may well have been subconsciously influenced to believe in 
immortality because of the parlous state of earthly affairs ; but 
that was not their conscious attitude or their explicit reason 
for faith in a hereafter. The parlous state of earthly affairs 
proved the inherent sinfulness of man and the vanity of this- 
worldly goods rather than the existence of an immortality. 

Hence, Kant takes what had been an accepted and usually 
unquestioned part of the description of immortality, namely, 
its ethical content, and turns it, appending certain qualifica- 
tions of his own, into an argument for immortality. Here we 
see an excellent example of how the reasons offered to make 
an idea acceptable are inextricably bound up in a constant 
interaction with the content of the idea itself. For Kant’s 
argument, which democratically assumes that the moral law 
or “categorical imperative” is in some form present in every 
human heart, leads him to alter almost beyond recognition 
the moral significance commonly attributed to the after-exist- 
ence. His heaven, if it can be properly called so, is whittled 
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down to a vague ^^infinite progress’^ of a rational being “towards 
perfect harmony with the moral law.’’ Furthermore, not only 
does the horrendous imagery habitually associated with hell 
drop out of the picture, but hell itself disappears. Kant talks 
about the attainment of perfect harmony between happiness 
and virtue in the beyond, but not about a perfect attunement 
between wwhappiness and sin. He apparently condemns no one 
to eternal torments, though he assigns every one to a very long 
apprenticeship indeed for the attainment of the far-off goal of 
holiness and happiness. Thus immortality has moral signifi- 
cance a-plenty for Kant, but not on the basis of the old-time 
heaven-hell distinction. 

It is revealing to examine some of the variations on Kant’s 
ethical argument. For example, the argument from the infinity 
of the self maintains that complete justice can be done to 
every human spirit only if it has the opportunity to develop 
its infinite possibilities to their fullest extent. That is why we 
should have “limitless time to satisfy the needs of the limitless 
spirit,” Fichte was one of the first to stress this point, 
showing that the possibilities of the development of the self 
are literally boundless, that this infinite development can never 
be completed, and that this fact means for the self “the seal 
of its vocation for eternity.” Professor Hocking writes in a 
recent book : “The life of the unsatisfied self, whose importance 

the contemporary psychologist has discovered is the best 

assurance that in the hidden arrangements of the universe this 
persistent flame, half choked and fitful in the present order, 
may continue its quest of breath and freedom in another.” 
Stressing the growth of character, another immortalist avows 
that his own hope for a future life “is largely founded on what 
seems to me the obvious significance of the whole historic 
process, the training of character. For this the ordinary three- 
score years and ten do not appear to give anything like full 
scope. All sorts of powers and capacities lodged in us never 
get themselves expressed; life is too short or the environing 
pressure of circumstances too dense.” William James evi- 
dently had something of the same feeling when he wrote to a 
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lady who had just lost her husband: ‘T can hardly express the 
sorrow I feel at your husband’s being thus cut off almost before 
he had begun to show what was in him. . . . The whole thing is 
one of those incomprehensible, seemingly wasteful acts of 
Providence, which, without seeing, we can only hope may some 
day be proved to spring from a rational ground.” 

Dr. Fosdick eloquently sums up in a similar vein: ^'The 
necessity of personal permanence to the reasonableness of 
human life may be, perhaps, most clearly seen when we con- 
sider the essentially limitless possibilities which inhere in 
knowledge and character. If death ends all, these possibilities 
are involved in man’s very nature only that without excuse 

they may be brusquely and abruptly snatched away Death 

is a thief who breaks into the character and steals from it its 
essential nature of endless aspiration. . . . One generation of in- 
complete, aspiring persons is wiped off the earth, as a child 
erases unfinished problems from his slate, that another genera- 
tion of incomplete, aspiring persons may be created — created 
and then annihilated.” Though this reasoning clearly extends 
to those whom death calls after a long and happy life, it 
touches with special force the cases of those who die prema- 
turely, in childhood, in youth, or in the full vigor of middle 
age. War slays its millions in the springtime or the prime of 
life ; famine and disease take their tens of millions, ever pre- 
ferring the tender young ; accident overwhelms in sudden death 
the strongest, the most innocent, and the most promising. 
Even the /Aw-worldly possibilities of these premature dead are 
stifled,* let alone the potentialities which would remain un- 
fulfilled at the close of three-score years and ten. So runs the 
argument. 

Closely related to the arguments stressing potentiality and 
progress is that based on the idea of evolution. ‘T believe in 
immortality,” says John Haynes Holmes, “as the logic of the 

*Cf, the inscription on the grave of a little girl in the burial 
ground of the Parish Church at Wrexham, Wales: 

“I wonder what I was begun for 
Seeing I am so soon done for.” 
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evolutionary process. This process must be working to the 
achievement of some permanent and worthy end, if the world 
is sane. What can this be but the development of a soul which 
can outlive a cosmos doomed to a final cataclysm of ruin 
In the same spirit Dr. Fosdick writes: “The manifest trend of 
the whole creative process is towards the building of person- 
ality.” And, “If a man believes that the universe means 

anything, he must, in the light of manifest facts, believe that 
it has been aiming at personality.” 

The theory of evolution is also utilized to support what is 
called conditional immortality, which is said to stand in line 
“with the general method of evolution which has been selective 
throughout with a gradual advance in the character of the 
survival-conditioning factor.” Conditional immortality in its 
simplest terms is the view that only those who are fit for or 
deserve eternal life will have it; the others will pass into 
oblivion. The “mutation” which is to raise one up into the 
immortal species is the possession of certain outstanding moral 
and religious qualities. “On the Conditional view all men are 
immortable — potentially immortal ; whether that characteristic 
is developed and attained is a matter of moral relationship to 
God.” “Man is a candidate for immortality. Life eternal is 
the lot of him who unites himself to God in faith. The immor- 
talization of man is the aim of redemption.” Citing in 
addition to their own arguments an impressive number of 
supporting references from the Bible and the Apostolic Fathers, 
the adherents of conditionalism have won considerable support 
since the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Another expression of Kant's ethical argument takes the 
form of reasoning from the inherent value of the human per- 
sonality. “If death ends personality,” says Dr. Fosdick, “the 
universe seems to be throwing away with utter heedlessness 
its most precious possessions.” And speaking of Christ: “Does 
the world build a character like that, which has held now sixty 
generations in its spiritual mastership, and then throw it 
utterly away? Is God blowing soap-bubbles?”^® In a similar 
spirit Dr. Dole writes about Christ's resurrection: “It is not 
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necessary to believe that his risen body passed through closed 
doors and appeared to his disciples. The deeper fact is that his 
person seemed to those who knew him to be above the range 
of death.” As Emerson says: “What is excellent, as God lives 
is permanent.” Essentially, “we believe ourselves immortal 
because we believe ourselves fit for immortality.” Indeed, it 
may be said that the argument from the intrinsic worth of the 
personality is so old and so universal that it “has always been 
the real foundation of belief in immortality. Men have antici- 
pated a life after death because life here seemed so worthful 
that they could not bring themselves to believe in its cessation. 
What is new in the modern statement of the argument is simply 
the frankness with which this fact is recognized.” 

The value argument is the real heart of the case presented 
by Kant, who puts so much weight on the worth and moral 
dignity of the individual rational being that is man. But the 
contemporary immortalist, perhaps going farther than Kant 
would ever have sanctioned, extends the value argument way 
beyond the consideration of human personalities alone. “For,” 
to cite Dr. Fosdick again, “the dominance of death means not 
simply the final end of individuals, but the final end of those 
spiritual values we have known here.” Immortality, then, is 
necessary for the conservation not only of priceless human per- 
sonalities, but also of the great moral values such as love, 
goodness, and justice. Denying that these values exist as eternal 
Platonic ideas either by themselves or in the mind of God, 
Dr. Fosdick concludes that they are “forms of personal activity 
that never would have existed without social life, and that have 

no meaning apart from relationships between persons What 

can altruism mean in a universe without separate personalities ; 

or honor, or sincerity, or loyalty, or faithfulness ? The only 

hope of preserving the moral gains of humanity lies in the 
persistence of a community of human persons.” 

The fact that a community of human persons may preserve 
these moral gains on this earth anywhere, according to sci- 
entists, from two hundred million to a billion and even a trillion 
years is not enough for Fosdick and his confreres. The ap- 
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preaching end of a world supposedly now doomed by science 
as well as theology is almost as important a factor in their 
philosophy as in that of the early Christians. After the final 
chaos and cataclysm “not even the memory shall be left of 
any good that has been done under the sun, but with the death 
of the last man who falls in a world of graves, all the toil and 
sacrifice of the race come to their futile end. That is the world 
without immortality.” It is the age-long fear lest “the great 
globe itself, yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve and . . . leave 
not a rack behind.”*® “Thus incomplete, unintelligible, and 
pathetic beyond expression, thus tragic and terrible, is life 
without immortality.” ** 

For Professor A. E. Taylor, also, only immortality can 
save the situation. Otherwise “all human personal values” must 
perish. If there is no immortality, then “all the generations of 
mankind are fighting a forlorn hope . . . our life is blind, and 
our death is fruitless.”*® Dr. Falconer even goes so far as to 
say that on the supposition that death ends all, “the more value 
the race acquires, the more irrational the universe becomes.” *• 
For another immortalist, Mr. Louis De Launay, “the disastrous 
and annihilating thought is . . . the scientific conception of uni- 
versal extinction: an extinction which engulfs sooner or later 
not only the family, but the nation, the race, humanity, all 
earthly achievements, the earth itself, the solar system, the 
universe. ... If the men whom we serve must themselves also 
disappear in a few years; if very soon nothing will remain, 
neither country, science, art, nor humanity ; if when our globe 
shall have accomplished a few more rapid revolutions in the 
heavens it must grow cold, become extinct and ultimately dis- 
appear into the infinite, without anything with which it has 
ever been occupied being transmitted elsewhere, then what is 
the use of it all ?” *' 

What is the use of it all? That is the question. And the 
question arises from a certain sense of futility uppermost in 
the minds of these men when they envision a world without 
immortality. “I cannot help inferring,” writes Professor Taylor, 
“that when all comes to the same thing in the end, no choice 
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of mine between good and evil really matters much.” Why 
should we continue to strive for the right or even for our own 
happiness “when the whole human struggle will all be over and 
done with in a time which, in the history of the Universe, may 
be counted as a watch in the night ?” Without immortality 
life is meaningless, for in that case “physical force alone per- 
sists, the builder and destroyer of spirit and at last the sole 
survivor and victor over all.” It was in this frame of mind 
that Tennyson paced the Dover cliffs and shouted aloud, “If 
there is no immortality, I shall hurl myself into the sea.” 

The futility argument ends in the depths of despair. Since 
“the moral gains of the race are all social in their genesis and 
in their expression” and since, moreover, “spiritual quality in 
the very nature of the case cannot be detached from a man and 
preserved by God,”^^ the Deity is helpless to remedy the 
terrible situation implied by the absence of human immor- 
tality. Indeed the very existence of God may be, as I pointed 
out in the first chapter, involved in the question of immortality. 
To repeat Dr. Fosdick’s conclusion, “If death ends all, there is 
no God of whom goodness, in any connotation imaginable to 
man, can be predicated.” And Dr. Gordon echoes this by 
claiming that unless men have immortality, the Power respon- 
sible for their existence is unreasonable and brutal. This prac- 
tice of deducing the existence of God from the existence of 
immortality has as a precedent the argument of Kant. For if 
we examine his reasoning with any care, we see that he postu- 
lates God primarily to sustain the realm of immortality and to 
make possible there the fulfillment of the moral law. 

The final variation of the ethical argument to be consid- 
ered is what may be called the instinct-fulfillment argument. 
Assuming a more or less universal desire for immortality, this 
argument, in the words of Dean Farrar of Canterbury, runs as 
follows: “Surely the instinctive sense which we all feel that 
we were not merely born to live for an insignificant span of 
time, and then to disappear forever, cannot be allowed to go 
for nothing. This belief exists among all men in every region 
of the world, and has nothing to do with flattering surmises of 
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great thinkers. If it is a mere self-deception, then the lig ht, 
which leads us astray is light from heaven ; a conclusion which, 
if we bear in mind what God is, we cannot possibly accept.” ** 
As another immortalist puts it: “The rudest and the most 
polished, the simplest and the most learned, unite in the ex- 
pectation and cling to it through everything. It is like the 
ruling presentiment implanted in those insects that are to 
undergo metamorphosis, natural, innocent, universal, whence 
came it, and why was it given? There is but one fair answer. 
God and nature deceive not.”'** To sum up this reasoning 
concisely, “He who has come to the inner certitude of the 
fatherly love, mercy and truthfulness of God is incapable of 
the thought that God could have implanted into our hearts a 
hope and longing which he did not intend to come to realiza- 
tion, so that he would in reality be playing a cruel game 
with us.”“ 

These typical modern arguments on behalf of a future life 
throw not a little light on the increasing refinement of immor- 
tality descriptions. Those who take the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus Christ as the chief evidence for a hereafter not only 
assume that there will be a physical resurrection for all men 
but usually feel free to envision a full and detailed future-life 
environment. That kind of representation of the after-existence 
naturally goes with reliance on the resurrection. And the alleged 
empirical evidence of survival in which Spiritualists and kin- 
dred immortalists put their trust almost inevitably leads to 
remarkably complete portrayals of the great beyond. But very 
general arguments naturally result in very general descriptions, 
though the implications of those descriptions may have any 
amount of specificity. Moreover, the ethical arguments un- 
doubtedly have influenced to a large extent the type of general 
description given. It is noteworthy that most of the modern 
immortalists under consideration, including Kant, have omitted 
hell from the hereafter. Following a line of dissent from Chris- 
tian orthodoxy that has always had at least a few adherents, 
they have been Universalists in spirit. That is, they have im- 
plicitly promised universal salvation for mankind, the attain- 
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ment eventually of every human soul to some sort of blessed 
immortality.*® 

Let us consider how the ethical arguments naturally point 
in the direction of Universalism. Take the arguments based on 
the infinite possibilities of the self and on the concept of evo- 
lution. If the human self possesses infinite possibilities, wicked- 
ness as expressed on this earth is the actualization of only one 
of them. In the world beyond, other possibilities will have a 
chance to evolve into realities, particularly if there is unlimited 
time available. Hence no human soul can be judged as com- 
pletely irredeemable; and hell becomes both superfluous and 
obnoxious. But these arguments also do something to heaven. 
Those who apply them are prone to drop altogether the term 
^‘heaven” with its association of attained perfection amid 
radiant light. If one tries to show that a future life is de- 
manded in order that the training of character begun here 
below be properly continued, one obviously must not make 
existence in the hereafter too easy. What, for example, could 
be better for a still imperfect soul than work — not tiresome 
and degrading work such as has been the lot of nine-tenths of 
mankind — ^but the ideal work of twentieth-century civilization, 
work that is meaningful, enjoyable, and soul-strengthening? 
Paradise as a glorified Sunday rest-period has no place in such 
a conception. 

Coming to the value argument, when an immortalist like 
Dr. Fosdick gives such great weight to the inherent precious- 
ness of human personality as an argument for immortality, he 
is talking about every human personality. No character is 
devoid of worth for him, if only because it possesses the poten- 
tiality of becoming noble and good. Reliance on such reason- 
ing all but forces Dr. Fosdick to abandon the heaven-hell 
classification ; he could hardly argue from the value of per- 
sonality as such if some personalities, even those, let us say, 
of the worst criminals, were of so little value that they could 
be forever condemned to the bottomless pits of hell. When 
Dr. Fosdick and other immortalists extend the value argument 
to a wider sphere, like results occur. They want to save the 
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great social values such as altruism, love, justice, honor, good- 
ness; but no hell is required for such a preservation. Indeed 
hell would only eternalize what they have no desire to see 
forever established: selfishness, hate, injustice, faithlessness, 
and evil. Such a doctrine “is really impious, for it maintains 
the permanent and ineradicable character of evil in the con- 
stitution of the universe.” 

The instinct-fulfillment argument also leads towards Uni- 
versalism. Immortalists may be able to convince a man that 
God has implanted within him an “instinct” to live happily 
ever after death, but they would meet ridicule at once if they 
claimed that this “instinct” included a natural desire for the 
possibility of everlasting torments for either oneself or one’s 
fellow-men. When the appeal to believe in immortality is either 
openly or in disguise made on the ground that there is some 
sort of profound desire for it and that this desire must be 
satisfied, the immortality described is bound to be of a fairly 
satisfactory kind. Otherwise the call to faith, at least when 
based on that foundation, is likely to fall on deaf ears. This 
observation extends to all the ethico-value arguments in so 
far as they are fundamentally akin to the instinct-fulfillment 
theory. 

Of course, all this is not to claim that there have not been, 
besides the arguments employed, other factors in the last cen- 
tury or two making for a dampening of the eternal hell-fires. 
The trend towards democracy and socialism has influenced 
immortality ideas by stressing the right of every individual to 
a happy life and the possibility of every one reaching such a 
goal through the proper organization of science, the machine, 
and the economic-political structure; humanitarianism and 
social sensitiveness, displaying themselves in such tendencies 
as widespread charity and prison reform, have naturally balked 
at old-time descriptions of unending torment; and Romanti- 
cism with its emphasis on love, the natural goodness of men, 
and their universal educability has run counter to the con- 
ception that any human soul can be essentially and hopelessly 
wicked. In so far as God has been thought responsible for what 
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goes on in the future life and in so far as the development of 
morals has refined and softened men’s conception of him, a 
concomitant refinement has taken place in ideas of immortality. 
In addition, the increasing confusion in moral standards has 
helped to break down the old heaven-hell distinction. As long 
as it was possible to say definitely which were the sheep and 
which the goats, the last judgment with its final assignment 
of all souls to everlasting heaven or everlasting hell seemed 
plausible and served as a means of ethical clarification for the 
theologians. But when final moral judgments have become 
much more difficult to make, then the clear-cut heaven-hell 
division becomes less acceptable and less useful. 

The fact that immortality descriptions vary so widely and 
radically, not only according to the actualities and ideals of 
each culture concerned, but also according to the arguments 
put forward to prove the hereafter, is another indication, I 
believe, of the weakness of the whole case for immortality. 
For thousands of years the experts on the future life all over 
the world have been receiving private and direct revelations 
from the Almighty and other blessed spirits as to the state 
of the departed ; they have been presenting to mankind annual, 
monthly, and even daily reports as to what goes on in the 
realm beyond ; and they have submitted the greatest variety 
of evidence and argument to support their speculations that 
can be imagined. At the same time these experts, all claiming 
access to the one and only truth about immortality, have bit- 
terly quarreled with and damned one another for the drastic 
disagreement and inconsistency amongst their respective ac- 
counts and arguments. Today that disagreement and in con- 
sistency among immortalists is as widespread and deep-lying 
as ever. It is true that there has been disagreement among 
scientists, too; but the scientists have, after all, made con- 
siderable progress and have revealed very large and unmis- 
takable sectors of the truth. In the last two thousand years, 
however, the immortalists, so far as we can see, have not come 
one whit nearer to an intellectually acceptable account of the 
after-life or to intellectually acceptable evidence or arguments 
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for its existence. The arguments in fashion at present are just 
as unsound and unconvincing as those offered in former times. 


3. TURNING WISHES INTO PROOFS 

I HAVE cited the instinct-fulfillment argument as one of the 
important variations of the general ethical argument for sur- 
vival after death. What that argument in effect boils down to 
is the simple proposition that a deep and widespread desire for 
immortality proves the existence of immortality. Thus Ralph 
Waldo Emerson declares that the impulse to seek proof of 
immortality itself constitutes excellent affirmative testimony; 
and “the blazing evidence of immortality is our dissatisfaction 
with any other solution.’’ Dr. Robert E. Speer repeats the 
thought in giving one of his chief reasons for faith in a future 
life : “I believe in conscious immortality because I want to and 
because I think so strong a want, so attested by the effects 
which flow from it in life, is its own warrant.” ^ And we could 
quote many other immortalists to the same effect. Here again 
Kant has given the hint. His God is to guarantee immortality 
to men in order “to secure the happiness which their nature 
demands.” Now while Kant is plainly enough referring to 
men’s moral nature, it is decidedly difficult to draw a line 
between men’s moral demands and needs and their other de- 
mands and needs. And this troublesome consideration shows 
how thin is the distinction between Kant’s line of thought and 
the instinct-fulfillment or desire argument as propounded by 
more recent immortalists. 

The proposition that if we wish a thing strongly enough, 
therefore we can depend on its existing or coming to pass is, of 
course, the weakest of reeds upon which to lean. Were it a 
sound principle, the world would long ago have become a 
Utopia of universal happiness and death itself would have been 
entirely abolished. But it is fairly clear that existence does 
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not coincide with that grand old fairy tale where one puts on 
a magic wishing cap and then makes all one’s dreams come 
true. To say with Emerson that our dissatisfaction with the 
idea of human mortality proves that there must be immortality, 
completely overlooks the consideration that throughout all 
history the truth, both in big things and little, has frequently 
dissatisfied and made unhappy any number of people. And 
it is truly astonishing that either Emerson or any one else has 
been able to take seriously such an argument on behalf of 
immortality. 

If our desire to live a full seventy years on this earth is 
no surety that we shall not die at thirty-five, what right have 
we to assume that a desire to live forever proves that we shall 
not stay dead when we depart this mundane sphere ? If human 
beings yearned to be as big as all space instead of as eternal 
as all time, their mere longing would not be thought a very 
dependable guarantee of its own fulfillment. They might deem 
it an outrage that they were not large enough to reach out and 
touch the stars just as children are genuinely disappointed at 
not being able to grasp the moon. But their chagrin would not 
be acceptable as proof that some day their gargantuan hope 
would be realized. Nor would a profound craving to have wit- 
nessed at first-hand the Battle of Thermopylae in 480 b.c. ipso 
facto establish the actuality of preexistence. Yet the extraordi- 
nary logic of the Christian immortalists’ argument for an eter- 
nal existence after death can be utilized with equal force by 
Buddhists and Hindus to support the idea of an eternal exist- 
ence before death. 

As a matter of fact* while the positive desire for a life 
beyond is potential in every human being, there does not seem 
to be anything that can legitimately be called an instinct for 
immortality. There is a tendency towards self-preservation, but 
this is a different matter. This tendency, embodying itself in 
many different varieties of acts, is sometimes loosely referred 
to as an “instinct.” It is common to the whole animal kingdom 
as well as to man and is as important as the sex urge for the 
continuance of life. Men sometimes more or less disregard it, 
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but then they are either heroes or fools. Our inborn desire to 
keep on living is satisfied so long as our life endures ; thus it 
is constantly being fulfilled in this world and is thereby nour- 
ished sufficiently to maintain it as a powerful factor in our 
thought and action. It is very easy and very natural to mistake 
this will to live in the here-now for a will to live in some 
imagined hereafter. It is very easy to forget that this ‘instinct,” 
like any other, has been developed in relation to earthly exist- 
ence and that presumably the locus of its gratification, like 
that of any other, is in this life. The crowning objection, how- 
ever, to the instinct-fulfillment argument resides in a considera- 
tion of the healthy fear of death in which the tendency towards 
self-preservation so often expresses itself. If our desire for 
immortality proves that there is immortality, then on the same 
principle that a powerful emotion implies the objectivity of 
that towards which it is directed, our fear of annihilation 
proves that there is annihilation. 

The ethical argument and its other variations are closely 
akin to the instinct-fulfillment argument in the sense that 
they all turn wishes for a life beyond or motivations towards 
it into alleged proofs. They all assume that there ought to be 
an immortality and then convert this ought into a must. Now 
what men think ought to be is simply what as idealists they 
wish there to be. And it is no more reasonable to believe that 
the mere existence of a high and noble desire implies its neces- 
sary fulfillment than that the mere existence of a low and 
brute desire implies its fulfillment. To convert wishes and ideals 
into existences has always been a common failing of human 
nature and has deservedly earned the special title of “the pa- 
thetic fallacy.’’ It involves a truly breath-taking leap in logic. 
And Kant himself recognizes this point. For he is frank in 
stating the dependence of his argument on faith and his belief 
that the existence of immortality and also that of God are no 
more than postulates of man’s moral sense. But it is noticeable 
that contemporary immortalists, whatever variation of the 
ethical argument they follow, usually give the impression that 
they are proving immortality through reliance on reason. 
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The exact method by which modern immortalists read 
their ideals into existence warrants careful study. What all 
of them do is to assume that what man considers supremely 
good or ethical or desirable should and does constitute one 
of the fundamental traits of existence as such, one of the least 
common denominators of being qua or as being, to use Aris- 
totle’s phrase. Thus they play the old game of anthropomor- 
phism by giving a metaphysical standing to human wishes and 
ideals. For if the universe-as-a-whole is to be conceived as 
caring sufficiently for human personalities to make them im- 
mortal — if, as Dr. Fosdick insists, it is “friendly” — then it must 
be a universe at the very core of which exists a full apprecia- 
tion of human standards. This means that goodness, justice, 
rationality, purpose, and so on must be among the ultimate 
metaphysical aspects of existence, characteristics of the cosmos 
at large instead of existent or potential attributes of nature in 
some relative capacity. 

In this wise the immortalists assign a metaphysical status 
to value in its inclusive and eulogistic sense of meaning every- 
thing that is good. And this implies for them above all a per- 
manent status. For when we examine closely their declarations, 
especially their sense of futility in a world without immortality, 
we find that in their philosophy a true value is only one which 
is conserved forever in a durational sense. To be valuable, 
meaningful, non-f utile, the achievements and efforts of man 
must count ultimately and absolutely. They must add some- 
thing permanently ; there must be no chance of that addition 
being crossed out in some cosmic collision. This conception 
of value follows naturally from its being given a metaphysical 
position. The metaphysical ultimates are all per se immortal 
and eternal. For they constitute the irreducible characteristics 
of the universe no matter how or when it is regarded. So, by 
making value metaphysical, the immortalist makes permanency 
an inseparable and necessary accompaniment of value. Any- 
thing that is not permanent accordingly lacks value for him. 
Hence the futility argument for immortality. 

This linkage of value with permanency is a very dubious 
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kind of procedure. In the first place, it is similar to setting 
up mere bigness as the standard of worth in that it obviously 
pushes into the background the qualitative aspects of value. 
“The length of things,’* flashes Santayana, “is vanity, only their 
height is joy.”®^ Long ago Aristotle explained that a good 
will not be “more good if it is eternal, since a white thing 
which lasts for a long time is not whiter than that which lasts 
a single day.” And Lewis Mumford’s caustic comment on the 
durational standard of value is : “The notion that a quantitative 
existence in time is a necessary measure of worth, without 
which life is a blank, is a notion that occurs only when life is 
a blank anyway.” The glory that was Greece did not last 
forever, but that did not make it less a glory. Heroism may 
bring death to a man, but that does not make him less a hero. 
Can any one doubt that it is the quality rather than the dura- 
tion of a life that counts when he considers the examples of a 
Shelley dying at thirty, a Jesus dying near the same age, a 
Keats dying at tw^enty-six, and a Joan of Arc dying at nineteen? 

Does any one who has listened to a symphony of Bee- 
thoven seriously think that its intrinsic beauty and grandeur 
depend on the number of times it is played in the future? A 
great joy that has been had remains a great joy that has been 
had no matter how many worlds collapse. Neither immortality 
nor the lack of it can alter the fact that there was a great joy 
and that a human personality experienced it. While it is true 
that things must have some minimum duration in order to 
be experienced at all, neither the consummatory heights of ex- 
perience nor its small innocent pleasures wait on any assurance 
of life after death ; they come without reference to the problem 
of immortality. The futility argument of the immortalist almost 
totally neglects these considerations; it throws into the dis- 
card the rich and unquestioning experiences of every child, 
every artist, every lover, every partaker in the life of the spirit 
and the intellect. 

In the second place, it is perfectly clear that the great 
values which the immortalists wish preserved forever are the 
very values which human life has generated here and now in 
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spite of its brevity, tragedy, and terrible suffering. They them- 
selves recognize this point in granting that there are “values in 
living that inhere in every day’s experience and do not ask 
ultimate questions about eternity.”®® Their argument itself 
compels them to this admission. For if values existed inde- 
pendently and eternally in an entirely other realm, as suggested 
in Plato’s dialogues, then they would go on existing whether 
or not human personalities survived death. This is not the im- 
mortalists’ view, however. And so their argument forces them 
to say, in essence, that the values produced in this life are not 
really values and that the highest human accomplishments are 
not really worth-while unless they are all set in a framework 
of everlastingness. To express the thought differently, the great 
immediacies of experience cannot be an end in themselves; 
they have value only as a means to something else. Happiness 
and good do not and cannot stand on their own feet; they 
must have a justification in eternity. Thus the defenders of 
immortality find themselves in the awkward position of stating 
that it is futile and meaningless that things of such immense 
value as human personalities and human goods should endure 
in their valuableness for so short a time. 

This stand, if held to uncompromisingly, would imply that 
were it by chance established that Plato and Paul, Luther and 
Lincoln, and all the other great and good figures of the past 
had not, as a matter of fact, survived death as conscious per- 
sonalities, their lives, in spite of ennobling effects through long 
centuries, would now become futile. And human life today, 
were a future life in some way disproved, would at once 
become worthless. The argument as stated turns the assertion 
of immortality into the denial of life’s futility. But this denial 
can certainly be made independently of any consideration of im- 
mortality. The argument also twists around in a curious way 
the original case for a hereafter based on the inherent value 
of personality. It transforms the deduction, “personality is of 
priceless value (and non-futile), therefore it is immortal” into 
“personality is immortal, therefore it is of priceless value (and 
non-futile).” But plainly the immortalist cannot have it both 
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ways; and he would appear to be on sounder ground if he 
trusted to the argument for a future life that assumes from 
start to finish that human personalities are worth too much 
to perish from the realm of being. 

The futility argument has, to tell the truth, a strained and 
exaggerated air about it. It strikes a false note. These im- 
mortalists do protest too much, we think. Do they themselves 
really take seriously their fearful lamentations over a world 
where death is death? Or are they subconsciously exploiting 
current futilitarian moods to put across one last desperate 
argument to save the future life? Could it be that the dura- 
tional standard of value, so central in the futility argument, 
is simply an extension, a complex rationalization, of the strong 
desire for a durational span of life that will last forever? Or 
do these immortalists, having eliminated hell from the here- 
after, have to put it on earth in order to give heaven its full 
significance? For this-worldly existence in truth becomes a 
kind of hell if it actually is in itself futile, unintelligible, pa- 
thetic, tragic, and terrible because of the grim and inexorable 
reapings of death. One of the basic premises, it is to be re- 
membered, of Kant’s original ethical argument is the impos- 
sibility of complete virtue and complete happiness ever being 
united in the same person here below. The stronger the pos- 
sibility of such a union in this life, the weaker the argument 
becomes. Hence for Kant and his fellow-immortalists the estab- 
lishment of a Utopia on this earth would entail the loss of the 
main reason for man’s immortality. 

How the improvement of life on earth weakens the case 
for immortality is seen especially well in the infinite-possi- 
bilities argument. If one regards the past, it is undeniable 
that the overwhelming majority of mankind, probably as high 
a proportion as ninety-five per cent, have had little access to 
the better things of life; have led narrow, frustrated, and brief 
careers; and have gone down to their graves with many of 
their higher potentialities as human personalities unfulfilled. 
And the same holds true today for a large majority of men 
and women, not only in the backward countries of the East, 
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but also in the supposedly advanced and civilized nations of 
the industrial West. If it is appalling to know that the average 
expectation of life in India is only twenty-eight years, it is 
also rather shocking to realize that the Great War resulted in 
a death toll among combatants and non-combatants of some 
twenty-six million, most of whom belonged to youth or the 
prime of life. In the light of such statistics the argument for 
immortality that protests against the snuffing out forever of 
human beings who have never had a chance to really live 
makes a good deal of sense. 

There is at least a possibility, however, that the social and 
economic systems of the future will provide every one with 
opportunity and leisure for a free and full development of his 
capacities; that war and most other forms of fatal violence 
will disappear into the records of history ; and that the science 
of medicine and public hygiene will ensure long and healthy 
lives to all but a few incurables and the inevitable victims of 
accident. If and when civilization ever reaches this level, most 
men will not feel that they have a legitimate complaint on the 
score that their possibilities have been stifled. No doubt the 
super-greedy will still claim that death unjustly prevents 
the fulfillment of their absolutely infinite potentialities. But no 
Utopia, whether of mortal or immortal life, can furnish the 
kind of infinite fulfillment which some immortalists talk about. 
For rational freedom in a world where time is real means the 
continuous and irreversible ruling out of some possibilities and 
the definite choosing of others. Every time we take one path, 
we dismiss into the limbo of unfulfilled possibilities what might 
have happened had we followed another. A man cannot do 
everything at once. And if he is wise, he will concentrate in 
one or a few fields where his aptitudes seem most promising. 
Liberty implies limitations. And no matter how many differ- 
ent realms they are given to exploit, the imperialists of per- 
sonal experience will find this rule to hold. 

The evolutionary argument for immortality, too, depends 
to a certain extent on the world’s remaining static. For if the 
permanent and worthy end towards which the process of 
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evolution has been working is the creation of immortal human 
souls, then it is implied that nature has reached the peak of 
its development on this earth. When the great Dinosaurs were 
the highest form of terrestrial life, they might well, had they 
possessed the power of thought, have reflected as follows: 
‘‘What big and splendid and remarkable creatures we are! 
The like of us has never been known on land or sea. We rule 
the earth. We are the climax of creation. Through millions 
and millions of years evolution has been working to produce 
us. There is, to be sure, that thing called death. But it is 
simply inconceivable that nature should now proceed to scrap 
us. For if death is the end, then ‘the universe seems to be 
throwing away with utter heedlessness its most precious pos- 
sessions.’ ‘The manifest trend of the whole creative process is 
towards the building of’ * — Dinosaurs. And so we can be abso- 
lutely sure that our souls, at least, will live on forever in the 
realm of immortality.” Now suppose that nature evolves — and 
this is by no means an impossibility — beings of a higher order 
as far advanced beyond men as men are beyond the completely 
extinct Dinosaurs. Then the evolutionary argument for immor- 
tality comes to have about the same weight for man as for the 
Dinosaur. As a matter of fact, even granting that the animal, 
man, is the ultimate crown of creation, it would appear that 
the preservation of this species as distinct from every indi- 
vidual in it is a worthy enough end for any evolutionary 
process. 

As for the extension of the evolutionary concept to con- 
struct a theory of conditional immortality in which there is 
a survival of the spiritually fittest personalities, it is clearly 
illicit. The process of evolution works itself out in various 
ways in the sphere of the natural ; there is no legitimacy in its 
application to the supernatural. And its use in the argument 
for conditional immortality is a pretty analogy and nothing 
more. The same kind of reasoning tries to find in the law of 
the conservation of energy a proof of personal immortality. 

’♦'These two quotations within the Dinosaur analogy are repeated 
from Dr. Fosdick’s argument for human immortality. See p. 147. 
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Again, that law is applicable only to natural physical energy 
and its extension to cover the case of immaterial and super- 
natural souls cannot be defended on any grounds known to 
science. The principle of the conservation of energy, like that 
of the indestructibility of matter, undeniably proves the im- 
mortality of the component physical elements of the human 
body ; but beyond this it cannot go. Proponents of the idea of 
immortality would be wiser if they did not attempt to win 
converts through such dubious citations of scientific laws. Not 
only do these demonstrations collapse when analyzed, but the 
laws in question can usually be turned with good effect against 
the immortalists. Thus it can be shown that the law of evolu- 
tion cares much for the species but comparatively little for 
the individual ; and that the law of the conservation of energy 
includes in its operation an unceasing transformation of one 
form of energy into another, so that the basic energy but none 
of its individual manifestations is eternal. 

The confusing of the natural and supernatural through 
specious analogies with scientific laws is further exemplified in 
the epithets which the immortalists so generously bestow on 
death. They brand poor death, for instance, as “insane,” 
“unintelligible,” “incomprehensible,” and “wasteful.” Now 
the eminently sane role of death in the course of evolution and 
in the economy of nature is perfectly intelligible to a biologist. 
And death as the result of certain natural causes is perfectly 
comprehensible to a physician. If a man takes a stiff dose 
of potassium cyanide or falls from a twentieth-story window 
and cracks his skull open on the sidewalk or suffocates through 
submergence in deep water or receives a bullet through his 
heart, his death will hardly be called unintelligible or incom- 
prehensible by the medical examiner. Only if a man did not die 
under such circumstances would it seem incomprehensible. 
Indeed, in such an eventuality something very like a panic 
might ensue, and with good reason. The laws of nature are 
so interconnected that the failure of one to operate is sure to 
imply that many others will also cease working in their accus- 
tomed way. If water cannot be depended on to drown a man, 
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neither can it be depended on to assuage his thirst or to fructify 
the crops. If a bullet through the heart cannot be counted on 
to kill a man, neither can it be counted on to kill a mad dog 
or a rattlesnake. If gravitation does not force to earth a man 
who slips off a high building, then the building itself is in 
jeopardy and all construction must cease. In the field of medi- 
cine proper, if certain causes cannot be absolutely relied on to 
bring disease or death, then no causes can be relied upon to 
defeat disease and death. And medicine as a science disapF>ears. 

If death, then, is intelligible to a biologist, a physician, 
and even to the average naive bystander, why is it not so to 
the defenders of immortality? If death is one kind of natural 
event in a world of countless other natural events, why should 
it be singled out as any more incomprehensible than a change 
in the weather or the birth of a child ? The answer implicit in 
the argument of the immortalists is this: they are looking at 
death not in terms of natural causation and the world that is 
nature, but from a supernatural point of view with a super- 
natural criterion of what is intelligible and comprehensible. 
Their reasoning thus assumes in the wide sense a metaphysics 
of Supernaturalism or Dualism. They wish nature to grant an 
exception to her laws in the case of human death and thereby 
to show real concern for her men-creatures ; but they can 
guarantee this outcome only by making nature 5w/>ematural. 

For the immortalists not only is the event death in its 
natural garb unintelligible, but it also reflects back on life 
and makes that unintelligible as well. And they think that 
the extension of the personality’s career beyond the grave 
somehow explains what is for them the mystery of life and 
of the fact that there should be at all such a thing as human 
consciousness. But a pilgrim’s progress lasting forever no more 
explains why there should be human beings in the first place 
than a pilgrim’s progress through an earthly span of three-score 
years and ten. Nor does postulating an eternal preexistence 
for the soul, as certain religions do, fundamentally help mat- 
ters. That the soul of man should be given one world only 
to conquer is in itself just as intelligible as if he were given 
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a hundred or an infinite number. And the attempt of the im- 
mortalists to make duration a principle of intelligibility is no 
more acceptable than their effort to turn duration into a prin- 
ciple of value. 

There are other troubles connected with this matter of 
intelligibility. A cosmic order in which death ends all is not, 
it is said, intelligible, rational, or reasonable. “When one re- 
members,” writes Dr. Fosdick, setting things right, “that all 
science is based upon the fundamental assumption that the 
universe is reasonable ... it is clear that if personal permanence 
is necessary to the reasonableness of human life, which is the 
most important part of the universe, we have proof of immor- 
tality.” Thus reasonableness is advanced to a metaphysical 
position as one of the ultimate traits of the universe. But 
reasonableness and Mwreasonableness are properly correlatives, 
taking their meaning and existence from each other ; and it is 
therefore not possible logically to assign reasonableness a meta- 
physical status without doing the same for unreasonableness. 
Furthermore, it is plain that our modern immortalists are con- 
fused between reasonableness and susceptibility to reason, be- 
tween rationality and understandability, between intelligence 
and intelligibility. Admission that the universe is intelligible, 
that is, open to intellectual analysis, carries no warrant for say- 
ing that it is intelligent ; the fact that it or at least a con- 
siderable part of it, is understandable by the mind of man 
does not imply that it is itself rational ; and the recognition that 
it is analyzable by reason working through the method of 
science does not mean that it possesses reasonableness. 

When we take up the category of good, for which the 
immortalists so consistently claim a metaphysical position, we 
discover that it, too, has a correlative, bad, calling out for 
equal rank in the administration of the universe. From this 
vexatious fact arises the so-called “problem of evil” in all 
philosophical or theological systems which attempt to set up 
the good alone as a metaphysical ultimate. Solutions in the 
form of inventing a Devil as over-against God, Darkness as 
over-against Light, or Appearance as over-against Reality are 
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disguised recognitions of the point concerned. Any system 
which promoted evil alone to a metaphysical position would 
run into the same issue under the guide of the problem of 
good. And since the ethical argument and its variations read 
good or value into the metaphysical core of the cosmos, they 
one and all become involved in the distressing dilemma de- 
scribed. 


4. CAN GOD SAVE THE SITUATION? 

The metaphysics of the immortalists will perhaps appear 
simpler if we realize that what it demands is nothing less than 
a good and intelligent and purposeful God. The existence of 
such a Being is not lightly to be assumed and in the modern 
world is subject to graver and more widespread doubts than 
ever before. We cannot in this book take up in detail the ques- 
tion of God’s existence; that would entail a whole volume in 
itself. There are certain observations, however, that should 
be made. First, the same difficulties apply to the establishment 
of God as a metaphysical ultimate of the universe as to the 
elevation of good and rationality to that position. Second, the 
proof of God through the ethical argument for immortality 
and its variations, making the existence of the Almighty a 
corollary of that of the future life, is no more sound in reference 
to God than in reference to immortality. Those arguments all 
turn wishes for a hereafter into alleged proofs. But this pro- 
cedure is just as illegitimate as a demonstration of God as of 
immortality. Men may yearn for God, cry out that life is empty 
without him, lament that marriage and morals will collapse 
unless supported by his divine hand. Yet no amount of human 
anguish and desire will make actual a non-existent God. 

Third, we should be on our guard against the theological 
tendency to establish the ideas of God and immortality through 
circular arguments. Thus it may be claimed, as in the ethical 
argument proper, that the moral nature of man demands im- 
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mortality and a God to provide this immortality. Then, God’s 
existence having been proved in this manner, it will be de- 
clared, as in some versions of the instinct-fulfillment argument, 
that there must be immortality, since it is inconceivable that 
God will not fulfill the expectations he has placed in man. In 
this way the actuality of a future life becomes alternately the 
ground and product of the existence of God. It is also a favorite 
device of the immortalists to argue for a hereafter on the basis 
of this world being so full of imperfection, tragedy, and fu- 
tilty that there must be another to make up for it. Yet at the 
same time these reverend gentlemen, relying on the so-called 
argument from design, will insist that this world is constructed 
in such a wonderful and admirable manner and is so clearly the 
best of all possible worlds that a God must have been its 
architect. 

Let us suppose, however, that God exists. Is man’s immor- 
tality thereby insured? Not, we think, unless the question is 
begged by making “the guarantor of immortality” part of the 
very definition of God. The over-easy assumption that God will 
bestow immortal life on human personalities depends on the 
prior assumption that God considers these personalities impor- 
tant enough in the scheme of things to keep them going for- 
ever. This was a natural pre-supposition to make in the old 
days before the rise of modern science, when the earth was 
thought to be the center of the universe and the dimensions of 
time and space were worked out on a very diminutive scale. In 
the early centuries of the Christian faith, when the orthodox 
ideas of God and immortality were formulated, the end of 
the world was always considered to be just around the corner. 
In the Middle Ages this planet was supposed to be only a few 
thousand years old, and eminent men like Dante gave it only 
a few hundred more years to last. This same opinion was widely 
prevalent well into the nineteenth century. And with such bases 
of judgment it did not seem unreasonable to conclude that 
humanity was the most significant thing that had ever hap- 
pened or could happen, and that the main purpose of God 
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in the whole creation was the salvation and perfection of 
individual human beings. 

But how completely and fundamentally modern science 
has altered the picture! Our little planet revolves around a 
mighty sun more than a million times its size and nearly 93 
million miles distant. And this sun is just a minor star and the 
solar system which it rules just a faint and microscopic blotch 
on the unimaginably vast canopy of the heavens. The nearest 
star beyond the solar system is 25,000,000,000,000 miles away 
or 4.27 light-years. A light-year (about 6 trillion miles) is the 
distance that light, speeding at the rate of 186,000 miles a sec- 
ond, travels in a year. The galactic system, the great star 
cluster to which the earth and its planets belong, contains some 
30,000 million stars and has a diameter of 220,000 light-years. 
Outside of this system, according to Dr. Edwin Hubble of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory in California, there are observable 
some 100,000,000 other huge nebulae or “island universes,’’ 
each possessing thousands of millions of stars. The nearest of 
these stellar clouds is about 850,000 light-years away from us, 
while the distance of the farthest runs into the hundred mil- 
lions. If we include the non-observable regions. Dr. Hubble 
estimates that there may be altogether in the neighborhood 
of 300,000,000,000,000 nebulae. The radius of the entire universe 
he believes is possibly 6,000,000,000 light-years. The new 200- 
inch telescope now under construction will penetrate into space 
three times as far as the present loo-inch one at Mount Wilson 
and may well cause the estimates just cited to be revised up- 
ward. Sir James Jeans sums up the situation picturesquely: 
“At a moderate computation, the total number of stars in 
the universe must be something like the total number of specks 
of dust in London. Think of the sun as something less than a 
single speck of dust in a vast city, of the earth as less than 
a millionth part of such a speck of dust, and we have perhaps 
as vivid a picture as the mind can really grasp of the relation 
of our home in space to the rest of the universe.” 

When we consider the time-spans of the cosmos we re- 
ceive a similar impression of almost infinite vastness. Living 
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forms of some kind have been in existence on this planet for 
perhaps as long as a billion years and the species man for some 
300,000. Competent geologists estimate the age of the earth at 
around 2 billion years. The most plausible explanation of 
the earth’s origin is that it became detached from the sun, to- 
gether with other planets, when some star passed by that body 
near enough to raise upon it huge and gaseous tidal waves, the 
crests of which flew off into space to form the solar system. 
Prior to this occurrence the sun had whirled unaccompanied 
through the sky for ages and ages; like most other stars, it 
is probably from 5 to 10 trillion years old. Many have been 
the prophecies as to how long conditions on this earth will 
remain suitable for the life of man. Some scientists have set 
200 or 300 million years as the figure, others a billion, and still 
others a trillion.®® 

In the kind of cosmos that we have been describing, it 
may well be that God, operating with his infinite wisdom in an 
infinite environment, has other and far more magnificent plans 
afoot than the immortalization of an admittedly very imperfect 
and sinful race of men-creatures who have recently gained a 
foothold in one tiny corner of the universe. And he may well 
reflect that these men-creatures are showing a very improper 
lack of humility in thinking that they are important and de- 
serving enough to go on living forever either as individuals or 
as a species. It is quite apparent that God has plenty of time. 
And if he has had the power and the patience to evolve on 
this earth through hundreds of millions of years animals as 
far advanced beyond the amoeba as are men, it would not seem 
at all surprising if in the next few hundred million years he 
evolved beings as much superior to men as the latter are to 
amoebas. On such beings God might deem it worth-while to 
bestow immortality. God’s activities, however, are not confined 
to this earth. He has plenty of space as well as plenty of time. 
And it is not unreasonable to suppose that in other places in 
the vast cosmos there may exist beings of as high an order 
as men or even of an order a hundred times higher. 

Possibly God would not consider it his duty to give im- 
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mortality to the individuals of any species, no matter how 
remarkable. Possibly he would feel that it was more important 
for the universe to flower eternally in m3Tiad forms embody- 
ing beauty, nobility, and other precious qualities, than that 
any one form should be eternal either in the realm of the natu- 
ral or the supernatural. And perhaps William James, who 
laments with the futilitarian immortalists the transiency of 
earthly things, is more sensible than they when he writes: 
‘‘A world with a God in it to say the last word, may indeed 
burn up or freeze, but we then think of him as still mindful 
of the old ideals and sure to bring them elsewhere to frui- 
tion ; so that where he is, tragedy is only provisional and 
partial, and shipwreck and dissolution not the absolutely final 
things.” 

If behind the long and devious processes of evolution the 
hand of God was governing the course ot nature, presumably 
he could have ruled out death as one of the instruments in the 
development of living species. That he did not do so would 
indicate that under the aspect of eternity, which is how God 
regards the happenings in our little world, death does not seem 
to be such a bad thing. But even if we grant that it is a bad 
thing, this does not imply that a God who is on the w^hole good 
must negate death for human beings by ensuring their con- 
tinued existence in a future life. For obviously God does allow 
some evil to exist ; and if any evil in the universe is consistent 
with the goodness of God, then it is impossible for us to deter- 
mine the exact amount of evil that would be inconsistent with 
his goodness. Not only are we unable to look at the universe 
as a whole and see how various events, things, and ideas fit 
into one another, but our own standard of good and evil and 
of their respective degrees may be very different from that 
of the divine Mind. 

I have been assuming all along that God had the power 
to guarantee human immortality if he so wished. What I want 
to point out now is that it is impossible for a rational God to 
confer upon men the privilege of an after-life. If he obeys the 
rules, that is, the natural laws which he has himself established. 
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he simply does not possess the power to extend the existence 
of conscious personalities beyond the grave. Professor Fenn 
argues that if you admit the existence of God, you admit the 
existence of a Mind not dependent on any physical structure ; 
and that then it is easy to assume the possibility of men’s im- 
mortality. But this does not follow. For even granting that 
God is a Mind dependent on no physical structure, he has 
obviously evolved human personalities in a very close relation- 
ship with physical structure and has in fact so intimately 
interconnected them with their bodies that their existence 
without those bodies is inconceivable. In short, the monistic 
relationship between personality or mind and body is an 
established psychological law. And in the face of this law God 
can bring immortality only by becoming a miracle- worker in 
the old style, only by violating his own considered decrees, 
only by conjuring up out of nowhere resurrection bodies, etheric 
bodies, and all the rest like a cheap magician. 

This is the only kind of God who can fulfill the heart’s 
desire of the modern immortalist. And this is in fact the 
traditional Christian God. But Kant and his followers con- 
ceived themselves as being too cultured and modern to accept 
the crude God of orthodoxy. They reformed and refined their 
ideas of God just as they reformed and refined their ideas of 
immortality. Their conceptions of the future life implied much, 
if not most, of what they discarded as naive and untenable in 
other descriptions. Now we find that the modern immortalists’ 
very up-to-date God, if he is to provide them with that life 
beyond which plays such a central role in their philosophy, 
becomes by implication very much like the old-fashioned 
Almighty whom they thought they had left entirely behind. 
Not only must he be anthropomorphic in the sense of consider- 
ing human-kind as the very apple of his eye and each individual 
man as worthy of eternal existence, but he must also become 
a sleight-of-hand artist pulling immortality out of the hat 
through some capricious, preternatural trick. But if the here- 
after is to depend on the existence of such a God, then indeed 
the immortalists are in a very bad way. For in this twentieth 
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century increasing numbers of men throughout the world are 
finding it impossible to believe not only in the orthodox God 
of Christianity and similar concepts, but in any God at all, 
no matter how dressed up in modern apparel or how disguised 
in scientific jargon. 

The chief arguments for immortality, then, whatever part 
they assign to God, signally fail to create a presumption in 
favor of a future life or to offset the strong evidence against it. 
They undermine the case for God by showing how frequently 
his existence is deduced from the very doubtful existence of a 
hereafter. And in some ways they tend to weaken rather than 
strengthen the case for immortality. For, since their major as- 
sumption is that existence must conform to the hedonistic or 
ideal desires of men, they give aid and comfort to the charge 
that ideas of immortality have been to a large extent merely 
wish-fulfillments or extensions of human vanity and egotism. 
These arguments seem to become, on analysis, rather feeble 
rationalizations of strong emotional forces determined, no mat- 
ter what, to maintain unshakable faith in a life beyond; they 
bear out James Martineau s assertion that ^‘we do not believe 
immortality because we have proved it, but we forever try to 
prove it because we believe it.’' They make one suspect that 
the main reason why people have accepted and still accept the 
resurrection of Christ as an unquestioned fact is their over- 
whelming urge to discover, at w^hatever intellectual cost, evi- 
dence for a hereafter. And the tenor of these arguments throws 
the same skeptical light on the easy acceptance by many per- 
sons today of the Spiritualist “proofs” regarding survival. 

It might be more honest and even more convincing for the 
immortalists to take their stand with that heroic knight- 
errant of immortality, Don iliguel de Unamuno. In his re- 
markable book, The Tragic Sense of Life, Unamuno states that 
^ffaith in immortality is irrational'’ and that “all the labored 
arguments in support of our hunger of immortality, which pre- 
tend to be grounded on reason or logic, are merely advocacy 
and sophistry.” Then he goes on to say: “To believe in the 
immortality of the soul is to wish that the soul may be im- 
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mortal, but to wish it with such force that this volition shall 
trample reason under foot and pass beyond it.” ”” Here, as 
I see it, the issue is frankly and challengingly formulated. 
This chapter, and indeed this whole book, is intended precisely 
to show that to believe in immortality means to trample reason 
under foot. 



VI 

MOTIVATIONS AND SYMBOLISM 


I. THE “DESIRE” FOR IMMORTALITY 

T hat in practically all culture groups, at least until 
recently, there is to be found beliej in some sort of 
after-existence is not to be questioned. But to infer 
from this that there is a universal desire for a life beyond is 
a highly illegitimate procedure. As we have seen, many primi- 
tive peoples, including the Old Testament Hebrews and the 
Homeric Greeks, believed that there existed beyond the grave 
an unhappy and gloomy underworld where the feeble shades of 
the departed wandered about in unmitigated melancholy. Natu- 
rally enough, peoples with such a conception of the after-life 
had no burning enthusiasm to go to the abode of the dead. 
They viewed it as a far from attractive inevitability, fre- 
quently took an interest in it mainly for the sake of warding 
off the harm that the ghosts of the deceased might do the 
living, and sometimes simply regarded it with a bored indiffer- 
ence. It is quite possible, too, that at certain periods and among 
certain peoples the emergence of human individuality as such 
was not sufficiently pronounced to make a splendid immortality 
seem warranted for the average man. 

As to the after-existence beliefs of Buddhism and Hindu- 
ism, there is considerable disagreement among scholars and 
even among the adherents of these religions themselves. One 
party claims that the ultimate goal of Nirvana means complete 
extinction or absorption of the individual personality ; another 
that it is a state of conscious bliss comparable to the Chris- 
es 
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tian’s beatific vision of God. Whatever the correct interpreta- 
tion, there can be no doubt that millions of Buddhists and 
Hindus look forward to their successive reincarnations after 
death with dread and despair, hoping for nothing so much as 
the total annihilation of their selves. And the beliefs and feel- 
ings of these easterners should alone be sufficient to demon- 
strate that there is no inherent and universal desire for 
immortality. For proof of this, however, we need not go outside 
of the Christian West. Even in the Middle Ages, the great cen- 
turies of faith, thoughts of the life beyond were likely to 
throw the majority of men into paroxysms of fear rather than 
ecstasies of joy; to arouse an attitude of melancholy resigna- 
tion in face of the inevitable rather than one of overflowing 
gladness in anticipation of the glorious. 

The supposed age-long, world-wide urge for immortality is 
a fine-sounding fiction that carries considerable plausibility 
because it does make some approach to the actual truth. For 
we do seem to find a universal law to the effect that every 
normal man, if the notion enters firmly enough into his con- 
sciousness and the counteracting forces are not too potent, can 
be stimulated to desire a worth-while immortality ; but this is 
a very different matter. And it means that the longing for an 
after-existence is a longing only potentially present in every 
human heart, since it does not become an actuality until the 
right kind of survival is offered in the right kind of way. This 
constitutes no mystery, however, since as every modern ad- 
vertiser knows, the same principle holds in regard to the excit- 
ing of desire for any object, real or imaginary. But because 
of various psychological and affectional factors that I shall 
take up later in detail, it is particularly easy to arouse the 
appetite for life everlasting; and when once set astir, this 
yearning can be developed through the appropriate techniques 
into such a powerful and seemingly permanent emotional pat- 
tern that it is readily mistaken for a human instinct. Pre- 
sumably even the inhabitants of regions where the Hindu and 
Buddhist priesthoods hold out extinction as the final goal 
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could be taught, if exposed to the proper influences, deeply to 
desire immortality. 

The early Greeks and the early Hebrews did not crave 
immortality mainly for the simple reason that they could not 
conceive of a desirable one, being unable to imagine a man as 
enjoying a decent existence when deprived of his earthly body. 
The religious revolution based on the life, passion, and rising of 
Jesus Christ from the tomb supplied the necessary foundation 
for a satisfactory future life by promising the resurrection of 
the body. For a time there was a glad and glorious sense of 
complete victory over death ; a psychological release of mind 
and soul perhaps unknown before that day. These feelings were 
stimulated by the belief that the world would shortly come 
to an end and that therefore the victory would soon become 
apparent and unmistakable to all. But the world stubbornly 
refused to enact this grand finale. And gradually the Church 
Fathers began to do their duty and to remind the faithful of 
original sin and the torments of hell. Their inventive minds, 
worried by what the soul should do between death and resur- 
rection, seized upon the concept of purgatory and gave it a 
conspicuous place in the complex Christian theology. The holy 
Catholic Church proceeded to create the system of indulgences, 
providing for the remission of human souls’ punishment in 
purgatory; and, incidentally, made the granting of these in- 
dulgences so much a matter of cash contributions to ecclesi- 
astical coffers that the scandal of it occasioned Martin Luther s 
revolt that became the Reformation. 

Hell and purgatory came to be so emphasized in Catholic 
doctrine and practice that the masses of men could hardly be 
expected to look forward to immortality with a consuming 
eagerness. Apparently every effort was made to impress con- 
stantly on the minds of the people the dire penalties of 
retribution awaiting them on the other side of the grave. To 
aid in this, through the processes of association, death itself 
was represented in the most frightful manner possible. Re- 
volting emblems of it everywhere met the eye : in the churches 
and the cloisters, on bridges and highways, in the carvings of 
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tables and chairs, in the hangings of apartments, in rings and 
breviaries. Artists turned out series upon series of the grewsome 
“Dance of Death,’’ showing death as a ghastly skeleton leading 
his victims to an untimely end. He plays the fiddle at wed- 
dings; beats the drum in battle; shadows the scholar, the 
sculptor, the painter ; stands leering beside the new-born baby 
in its cradle. The result was, as Lecky says, to make “the 
terrors of death for centuries the nightmare of the imagina- 
tion.” ^ St. Francis of Assisi was clearly out of step with the 
times when he referred mystically to “Brother” Death. 

Even Dante in his magnificent Divine Comedy devoted 
most of his space and his genius to the varied and exciting 
aspects of the next world’s lower regions. But the more suc- 
cessful his vivid portrayals of hell and purgatory as art, the 
more effective they were in filling the minds of his readers with 
grim forebodings as to the life beyond. Dante’s heaven was 
far less convincing than his other conceptions and constituted 
a distinct anti-climax. The saintly Thomas Aquinas would not 
permit hell to be forgotten even in paradise, declaring that “in 
order that nothing may be wanting to the happiness of the 
blessed in Heaven, a perfect view is granted them of the tor- 
tures of the damned.” ^ This statement was based on the gen- 
eral principle that an awareness of the opposite misery always 
increases the relish of any pleasure. The priests and the high- 
priests of the Church no doubt sincerely believed for the most 
part that their terrifying doctrines were morally necessary and 
desirable, but it was altogether natural for the plain man to 
recoil in dismay from their dread prophecies. With what cruel 
and awful literalness these doctrines could be taken is well 
shown by the remark of “Bloody Mary,” Catholic Queen of 
England in the sixteenth century, to the effect that: “As the 
souls of heretics are hereafter to be eternally burning in hell, 
there can be nothing more proper than for me to imitate the 
Divine vengeance by burning them on earth.” ^ 

The leaders of the new Protestant Church, while they 
eliminated purgatory, did not make the future state look any 
more attractive on the whole. Calvin, with his ruthless insist- 
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ence on the very small number of God's predestined elect, 
frightened the multitude into piety. Fire and brimstone ser- 
mons became the order of the day. In England the great 
preacher, Jeremy Taylor, predicted that : “Husbands shall see 
their wives, parents shall see their children tormented before 
their eyes. The bodies of the damned shall be crowded to- 
gether in hell like grapes in a wine press, which shall press 
one another till they burst.” ^ In America the stern voice of 
Jonathan Edwards, the noted Puritan theologian, rang out in 
warning to sinners: “The God that holds you over the pit of 
hell, much as one holds a spider, or some loathsome insect, 
over the fire, abhors you, and is dreadfully provoked: his wrath 
towards you burns like fire. ... You are ten times more abomi- 
nable in his eyes than the most hateful venomous serpent is in 

ours It would be dreadful to suffer this fierceness and wrath 

of Almighty God one moment; but you must suffer it to all 
eternity. There will be no end to this exquisite horrible 
misery.” ® 

The heads of the wicked, Edwards prophesies, “their eyes, 
their tongues, their hands, their feet, their loins, and their 
vitals shall forever be full of a glowing, melting fire, fierce 
enough to melt the very rocks and elements; and, also, they 
shall eternally be full of the most quick and lively sense to 
feel the torments; not for one minute, nor for one day, nor for 
one age, nor for two ages, nor for a hundred ages, nor for ten 
thousands of millions of ages, one after another, but for ever 
and ever, without any end at all, and never, never be deliv- 
ered.” These are but brief samples of the vast quantity of dire 
exhortations that came forth from Protestant pulpits century 
after century. The average believer, feeling that there was more 
than an even chance that he and his would meet a most un- 
welcome fate, was inclined to shudder when he thought of the 
world to come. No assurance that his enemies and other 
malefactors would boil in hell could free him from the appre- 
hension that he, too, might share the same destiny. No talk 
about the pearly gates and golden streets of heaven could 
counteract the creeping fear within his heart. 
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There were, of course, important exceptions to this state 
of mind, particularly among the cultured minority and the pro- 
fessional philosophers. Like their prototypes in all ages, they 
tended to rise above the more vulgar religious superstitions. It 
is true that the philosophers, ever intellectual imperialists par 
excellence, were always looking for another world to conquer 
and reared great systems demonstrating that mere death could 
never stop the invincible spirit of man. But on the whole they 
were lacking that queer quirk of the imagination which en- 
visages hell-fires and other devilish torments for the vast 
majority of mankind as a victory over the tomb. Some went 
so far as to deny altogether personal survival after death, the 
greatest of these being Benedict Spinoza in the seventeenth 
century. But Spinoza did not make a complete break with the 
past and included in his philosophy a certain species of immor- 
tality defined as the attainment here below of a high and noble 
quality of life and thought. 

At about the time that the advanced ideas of the French 
Enlightenment were spreading farthest throughout Europe, an 
important change regarding the nature of immortality began 
to become manifest in the Church itself. Certain Protestant 
preachers, tired and disgusted with the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, reintroduced the old heresy of Universalism and 
taught that all human souls would eventually be saved. For 
various reasons this theory of Universalism grew stronger and 
stronger during the nineteenth century.* A distinct trend set 
in towards slackening, and indeed extinguishing, the everlast- 
ing flames of divine retribution. Today hell, even among re- 
ligious groups which still formally include it in their theology, 
is decidedly out of fashion. At the same time there has de- 
veloped among Christians, and among non-Christians, too, more 
and more of an active, positive desire for immortality. This 
modern longing for a future life is directly connected with the 
modern tendency to make that realm beyond the grave seem 
more worth-while and less forbidding. And there are un- 
doubtedly other influential factors behind this phenomenon, 

*See pp. 152-153. 
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such as the added emphasis on the individual ego which has 
accompanied the rise of capitalism in the modern world. 

On the terms now so frequently offered, with hell abol- 
ished and happiness guaranteed, few normal persons would 
choose to turn down the gift of immortality. For surely well- 
nigh all men would be glad to continue living in another world 
which promises to prolong an enjoyment already present or to 
bring an enjoyment so far absent ; to have a chance to do and 
experience all those things for which there was not time or 
opportunity in this life; to go to a place where Ponce de 
Leonas romantic quest for the elixir of youth has been an- 
swered once and for all by the assurance that every one shall 
possess eternally the health and vigor of the prime of life. It is 
begging the question to say, “An eternity of life, of happiness, 
of this same old self? How monotonous, how boring it would 
be!” For if there really is unceasing joy and bliss awaiting us 
on the other side of death, then boredom, monotony, and other 
ills are excluded by definition. 

Those comparatively few westerners who insist that they 
want oblivion are motivated, I think, by several considerations. 
In the first place they may be recoiling in horror and disgust 
from the orthodox and traditional Christian view of immor- 
tality that puts so much emphasis on eternal punishment. In 
the second place, they may be afflicted with the idea of end- 
lessness. “Is it never to end?” protests one individual. “The 
thought appals. I, little I, to live a million years — and another 
million — and another 1 My tiny light to burn forever 1 ” ^ An- 
other writes : “I feel time lasting indefinitely, space lengthening 
without end, something like a never stopping-crescendo. It 
seems to me that my being gradually swells, substitutes itself 
for everything, grows by absorbing worlds and centuries, then 
bursts, and everything ceases, and I am left with an atrocious 
pain in the head and in the stomach. It is eternity which is 
frightful.” ® Says a third : “It is the aimlessness of the process 
which afflicts the mind; for it is a progress which leads 
nowhere, which has no goal, seeing that, after ages of forward 
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movement, you are precisely as distant from the imagined end 
as when you started.”® Comparatively few believers in the 
Christian West have thought through the full meaning of dura- 
tional eternity; have ever asked themselves the simple ques- 
tion: Do I, who know so well the length of one earthly life, 
really believe that this conscious self of mine is to go on 
existing for 500 million years and then 500 hundred million 
more and so on ad infinitum? If persons who have faith in 
immortality asked themselves this question, they would perhaps 
pass into a temporary state of mental vertigo, even though 
later they reaffirmed their belief in and desire for life ever- 
lasting. 

In the third place, the wooers of extinction may be genu- 
inely tired of or dissatisfied with life on earth and be simply 
unable to imagine that the completely happy after-existence 
promised by the modern immortalists can possibly come true. 
And in this judgment they are certainly displaying considerable 
common sense. But the fact remains that granting the reality 
of the paradise which the more optimistic immortalists por- 
tray, the average citizen would hardly decline the opportunity 
of going there. Sophisticated unbelievers will claim that inter- 
est in immortality is vulgar and that only philistines could 
want a life beyond the grave; but their protestations smack 
of the grapes that have soured. It is only honest for those 
who do not feel able to take stock in a worth-while immortal- 
ity to admit that such a continuation of existence has often 
been at least a pleasant dream. Professor James H. Leuba 
found that a considerable number of those who do not believe 
would take great satisfaction in the assurance of a future 
life.^® Analyzing the other unbelievers, he goes on to say: 
‘With the normally constituted individual, the realization of 
the absence of ground for a belief usually abates and even 
removes the desire for it The reasonable man tries to sup- 

press desire for the unobtainable and sometimes succeeds.” 
The unbeliever may therefore be sincere in asserting that he 
does not desire immortality, but he is liable to forget that he 
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might like to have it very much if he thought it within the 
bounds of possibility. 


2. SPECIFIC MOTIVATIONS 

I HAVE stated that there are various psychological and 
affectional factors in human nature which make the desire for 
immortality easy to arouse. These same factors, of course, 
make the belief in immortality easy to inculcate. We shall 
now consider them. And we can begin no more appropriately 
than by examining that inborn tendency, already mentioned, 
of human beings to preserve and protect their lives amid the 
vicissitudes of fortune. This tendency includes an indefinite 
number of specific reactions to specific and often unique situa- 
tions, Only in a very vague and summary way is it classifiable 
as an instinct. It is by no means an all-powerful tendency, since 
human reason and emotion bent on other objectives can over- 
rule it. Men commit suicide by premeditation and knowingly 
risk and give up their lives in all kinds of adventurous ex- 
ploits below, upon, and above the earth. Divers and sub- 
marine crews disappear beneath the waters never to be seen 
again; explorers go forth defiantly to die along the frozen 
wastes of the poles, and mountain climbers upon the icy preci- 
pices of unsealed peaks; aviators fly off into dangerous parts 
of space with the odds heavy against return. Throughout his- 
tory men have sacrificed themselves for the ideals they found 
compelling, the Great War with its millions of dead being the 
most recent and impressive example. Yet during all these most 
hazardous forms of activity men cling to life to the very last. 
Indeed, if the tendency towards self-preservation did not on 
the whole prevail, neither the human individual nor the human 
species would long endure. And if this tendency had not been 
a predominating force throughout the long course of evolu- 
tion, there would have been no intense and competitive struggle 
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for existence, no survival and progress of the fittest, and there- 
fore no Man to meditate on the meaning of such things. 

Such observations in the end amount to little more than 
the truism that life is life and will continue to be a forward- 
pushing and active enterprise as long as it is life at all. This is 
true of all forms of life, from the humblest to the highest ; the 
lowliest plant will do battle for its place in the sun. The vital 
urge in any species or any individual is prior to the dawn of 
mind. It is not something rational or based on experience; it 
is innate and spontaneous. New-born babes, hovering uncom- 
prehending between life and death, will fight desperately for 
their niche in the world; octogenarians, fatally ill and lapsed 
into total unconsciousness, will struggle to the end for the 
faintest foothold on existence. But when mortality and its 
meaning once become clear, the native tendency towards self- 
preservation takes on the additional form of conscious fear of 
death and love of life. These two states of mind are different 
expressions of the same fundamental behavior pattern and they 
alternate in human beings according to circumstance. It is 
readily seen how natural it is for men to interpret this fear 
or hate and this love as a positive desire for a life after earthly 
life ; how natural it is for them to ease the fear and indulge the 
love by persuading themselves that there actually is a transcen- 
dental existence beyond the grave. 

The wholly natural desire of living forms to keep on 
living does not, in the main, noticeably abate among the aged 
of the human species. In fact, many old people cling to exist- 
ence more determinedly than at any other time in their lives. 
At the age of eighty-eight, a few days before his death, Charles 
Renouvier stated: “When a man is old, very old, and accus- 
tomed to life, it is very difficult to die. I think that young 
men accept the idea of dying more easily, perhaps more 
willingly than old men. When one is more than eighty years 
old, one is cowardly and shrinks from death. And when one 
knows and can no longer doubt that death is coming near, 
deep bitterness falls on the soul.”^^ This last thought of 
Renouvier is especially important. Though today the greater 
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proportion of mankind still die in youth and middle age, almost 
all individuals in these age periods expect to go on living for a 
considerable time to come. But the elderly know for certain 
that death is waiting for them just around the corner and that 
before long they must meet the fate of all mortals. They may 
begin to feel something like the condemned prisoner awaiting 
execution on a set day. And they are bound to lose the relative 
unconcern of younger people for whom death is a matter of 
the vague and far-off future. 

Another point worth noting is that those who have sur- 
vived middle age can with some accuracy take the measure 
of their lives, judge just how far their achievements have 
fallen short of their aims, and see, also, that now it is too 
late to retrieve their weaknesses, their mistakes, and their 
plain bad luck. In youth, no matter what missteps we make, 
there is always the prospect of a long future in which to correct 
or counteract them. As long as we are not beyond our fifties, 
it is never too late to mend ; but in the sixties, the seventies, 
and the eighties this proverb is far less applicable. Men in 
these latter stages of maturity are inclined to dream more 
insistently of a second life where they will have a second 
chance, where circumstances will be more propitious, and where 
they will really be able to do justice to themselves. Rare indeed 
is the man who towards the close of life does not feel that he 
has been, in one respect or another, something of a failure and 
who does not wish that he might have an opportunity to 
remold his career. 

Ilya Metchnikoff, the celebrated Russian biologist, found 
that “the desire to live, instead of diminishing tends, on the 
contrary, to increase with age.’’ This opinion is the more 
convincing because Metchnikoff himself was an ardent advo- 
cate of developing what he called the “instinct for death,” that 
is, a positive desire to die on the part of old persons com- 
parable to the wish to sleep when tired. He believed that 
almost all human deaths are premature and caused by some 
kind of simple violence or by that more complex form of 
violence known as disease, and that therefore this potential 
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instinct has been estopped from expressing itself. And his ideal 
was ‘‘orthobiosis/’ which is ‘The development of human life 
so that it passes through a long period of old age in active 
and vigorous health leading to the final period in which there 
shall be present a sense of satiety of life and a wish for 
death.” But in all his widespread and careful researches on 
the subject he discovered only two cases of old people in whom 
the instinct for death was sufficiently well advanced to accord 
with his theory. 

It is doubtful, however, whether Metchnikoff’s ideal of a 
universal instinct for death among human beings will ever be 
fulfilled. For besides meaning universal old age it would entail 
a perfect timing for the arrival of death that could be expected 
but rarely. As long as there is a physiological energy in the 
body that serves to keep life going, there will be as its counter- 
part a psychological desire to keep life going. If death came 
only when the physical strength of the body was entirely ex- 
hausted, then we might well accept it with the same readiness 
as sleep. The trouble is that most people die when the 
physiological vitality of many parts of the organism is still 
strong and when, therefore, the psychological urge for life is 
also strong.^® For death is ordinarily due to a serious break- 
down of one section of the organism which has fatal results 
for the body as a whole. 

All this is not to overlook the fact that a number of the 
aged who are miserable, weak, and losing the use of their 
faculties one by one, may devoutly wish for a speedy and 
painless end. But this is a wish likely to arise in intelligent 
people of any age who are afflicted with incurable illness and 
suffering. And in some cases the conscious will to have life 
terminate may overcome, through an act of suicide, the more 
than conscious will to have life go on no matter how distasteful 
it may be. Yet in all cases of suicide or would-be suicide it is 
to be remembered that the person desires to die because this 
life no longer seems worth-while and not because he craves 
non-existence. However unbearable his condition, he will 
normally accept with alacrity the offer of a rejuvenated life 
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beyond the tomb where he will enjoy everlasting health and 
happiness. Thus, the positive desire or definite decision to de- 
part this world by no means implies a predilection for 
oblivion. 

The idea of extinction is so repulsive, according to 
Plutarch, that we may “almost say that all men and women 
would readily submit themselves to the teeth of Cerberus, and 
to the punishment of carrying water in a sieve, if only they 
might remain in existence and escape the doom of annihila- 
tion.’’^® The poet Heine cries out: “How our soul struggles 
against the thought of the cessation of our personality, of 
eternal annihilation I The horror vacui which we ascribe to 
nature is really inborn in the human heart.” Unamuno takes 
the position of being a defiant conscientious objector against 
personal extinction: “If it is nothingness that awaits us, let 
us make an injustice of it ; let us fight against destiny, even 
though without hope of victory; let us fight against it 
quixotically.” And even Thomas Huxley, a very tough- 
minded scientist who had no faith in immortality, writes near 
the close of his life: “It is a curious thing that I find my 
dislike to the thought of extinction increasing as I get older 
and nearer the goal. It flashes across me at all sorts of times 
and with a sort of horror that in 1900 I shall probably know 
no more of what is going on than I did in 1800. I had sooner 
be in hell a good deal — at any rate in one of the upper circles 
where the climate and company are not too trying.” 

In a questionnaire conducted by Professor F. C. S. Schiller 
twenty-two per cent of those who answered asserted that 
they preferred any sort of a future life to annihilation."® Thus 
it is apparent that for some men the prospect of the gloomiest 
and most hateful kind of after-existence can serve as a sort of 
psychological buffer against the stern and stark idea of annihi- 
lation. And this is understandable. For to try to realize that 
when once we close our eyes in death, we shall never, never 
open them again on any pleasant or absorbing scene, that the 
good earth and all that’s of it will roll on and on for ages with 
ourselves no more sensible of what transpires than a dull clod, 
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that this brief and flickering and bitter-sweet life is our only 
glimpse, our only taste, of existence throughout the billion 
infinities of unending time — to try to realize this, even to 
phrase such thoughts, is to experience a black, sinking spell 
along the pathways of sensation. 

To the profound aversion towards non-existence we can 
to a large degree attribute, among those unable to believe 
in or feel sure of personal survival, the interest in various sub- 
stitute types of immortality. Not a few persons find satisfac- 
tion in the thought of what they call ideal immortality 
through the attainment in this world of a certain high and 
noble quality in life and intellect; in the thought of material 
or chemical immortality through the indestructibility of the 
elements of the body and their absorption into both non-living 
and living forms, this latter process being sometimes rather 
scornfully dubbed ‘Vegetable” immortality ; in the thought of 
historical immortality through the imprint of one^s life on the 
irreversible truth of the finished past ; in the thought of bio- 
logical or plasmic immortality through one’s children and de- 
scendcuits ; or in the thought of social or influential immortality 
through the impact of one’s fame or even impersonal achieve- 
ments on future generations. The strength of the bent towards 
fame is seen in the characteristic efforts to preserve one’s name 
and memory among the living by means of imposing tombs, 
lavish endowments, and other such devices.’*' And it counts 
heavily in the general preference for sons. 

The universal shrinking from death is often augmented 

♦In the Symposium (208) Plato has one of his characters say: 
“Think only of the ambitions of men, and you will wonder at the 
senselessness of their ways, unless you consider how they are stirred 
by the love of an immortality of fame. They are ready to run risks 
greater far than they would have run for their children, and to spend 
money and undergo any sort of toil, and even to die, for the sake of 
leaving behind them a name which shall be eternal.” 

The economic and social effects of this sentiment, operating 
through the distribution and expenditure of wealth, have been and 
are immense and incalculable. But what will the immortality of fame, 
even for the greatest men w'e can think of today, amount to, one 
wonders, a hundred million years from now, that is, in the year 
100,001,935? 
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by the fear of dying, that is, fear of the process, gradual or sud- 
den, that brings to a final conclusion our sojourn on this earth. 
This process, particularly if in the form of long-drawn-out 
illness, may indeed entail much physical pain and mental 
anguish. Even when it is short it may involve terrible distress 
or even torture, as when people are mangled in some horrible 
automobile or railroad accident or burnt to death in some rag- 
ing fire. Yet only a comparatively few men perish in this 
manner; and there can be no doubt that on the whole the 
terrors of dying have been greatly exaggerated. There is much 
good evidence to the effect that the last moments of life are 
for the vast majority far from an ordeal. Says the eminent 
English doctor. Sir Arbuthnot Lane : “In the course of my life 
I must have seen scores of people die. Some of them were 
people who in life had been horribly afraid of death. Yet I don’t 
think I can remember a single instance where, when their time 
came, this fear did not leave them, to be replaced by a wonder- 
ful state of peace and calm. I have never known anybody 
really resent death when their last moment has come. They 
may have clung desperately to life so long as they could; 
and may have regretted bitterly the parting with their friends 
and all that they held dear, but not one who was conscious 
to the end ever seemed to regard death as a horrible climax 
to life. In all such cases it came as a perfectly natural and 
undisturbed happening.” 

Sir William Osier, the noted surgeon, gives testimony 
of the same nature. “I have careful records,” he writes, “of 
about five hundred death-beds, studied particularly with refer- 
ence to the modes of death and the sensations of the dying 

Ninety suffered bodily pain or distress of one sort or another, 
eleven showed mental apprehension, two positive terror, one 
expressed spiritual exaltation, one bitter remorse. The great 
majority gave no sign one way or the other ; like their birth, 
their death was a sleep and a forgetting.” -- Whatever the facts, 
however, men have long been accustomed to attach to death the 
blame for all the afflictions, actual and reputed, of the process 
of dying. Thus, they have placed on innocent death a guilt 
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which properly belongs to life itself; and this miscarriage of 
justice has been of considerable influence on the philosophical 
and religious attitudes of mankind. 

Much of the dismal and oppressive atmosphere that usually 
surrounds the disposal of the dead is also transferred, through 
the processes of association, to death. No matter how skillful 
the embalmer’s art, no matter how calm and reposed the ap- 
pearance of the body, no matter how beautiful the floral deco- 
rations, it is at best not a pleasant thing to view the cold and 
unresponsive corpse of a beloved intimate, in its rigor mortis so 
appallingly like yet unlike the living person. That last intense 
look at the dead body lying in the coffin may haunt for years 
and years the inner recesses of the mind. Funeral services, how- 
ever short and simple, however unaccompanied by crepe and 
tears, do not result in happy memories. And the final proces- 
sion to the cemetery, behind a sable hearse, and the final lower- 
ing of the coffined body into the grave are experiences that 
leave grim and indelible traces on the souls of the living. 

The fact that we have been accustomed to associate the 
personality of the departed with his body may lead us, during 
the roamings of our imagination, to half-think that the man 
himself is in the coffin and the ground, as common idioms, such 
as ^^he would turn in his grave,” well illustrate. Thus we may 
conceive of the deceased as perhaps suffering the experience 
of being buried alive — as painfully suffocating, as barely able 
to move in his close confines, or as overwhelmed by the abso- 
lute solitude, stillness, and darkness. Thoughts of the inevitable 
decay and dissolution of his body may also come to plague us ; 
images of skulls and skeletons may force themselves into the 
mind. We may meditate, Hamlet-like, concerning the strange 
and unflattering fate that overtakes what was once a man. 
And these gruesome reflections we may even carry forward to 
that day when our own dear and familiar body will be resting 
in a coffin in a grave. These are indeed morbid thoughts, but 
they are thoughts that not infrequently arise in conjunction 
with ordinary burial customs and the well-known fate of dead 
bodies. 
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In the modern world the ubiquitous photographer adds to 
the horror of it all by taking grisly pictures of mangled and 
rotting bodies on the battlefield, at the scene of some great 
fire or volcanic eruption, or beside the twisted remnants of a 
fallen airplane. The First World War, a Photographic His- 
tory constitutes a powerful polemic against international car- 
nage, and not a little of its power resides in the reproduction of 
death in its most hideous aspects stalking through the length 
and breadth of Europe. Men blown to bits by shell-fire, men 
lying mutilated and uncovered in some muddy trench, men 
hanging by the neck for being spies, men stretched out side 
by side, unknown and unknowable, in long mass-graves — these 
pictures run through this book like a ghastly refrain. And pic- 
tures of the same sort have had a wide circulation in other 
places besides this volume. These various considerations show 
how and why mankind, today as ever, is, if we may use the 
phrase, corpse-conscious. It is safe to say that if the bodies 
of men simply disappeared into thin air at the moment of 
expiration or became reduced to ashes, much of the horror 
associated with death would pass away. 

Closely connected with the natural interest in immortality 
that results from the general tendency to seek life and avoid 
death is the fact that the very structure and functioning of 
the human mind encourage confidence in continued existence. 
“I not only postulate a morrow when I prepare for it, but 

ingenuously and heartily believe that the morrow will come 

Every moment of life accordingly trusts that life will continue; 
and this prophetic interpretation of action, so long as action 
lasts, amounts to continual faith in futurity.’' By far the 
greater part of rational deliberation directly or indirectly con- 
cerns our future and confidently assumes that that future will 
occur. At every moment we think of ourselves as going to 
exist at later moments ; and it would constitute a breach with 
the habits of a lifetime to envisage a moment after which the 
series of our conscious states shall finally and totally have 
ended. 

But there is something even more important and funda- 
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mental. And that is our complete inability to envision ourselves 
as non-existent. We may ponder upon the abstract idea of 
annihilation and follow through its implications for ourselves 
by analogies from the state of those already dead, but we can- 
not concretely imagine our conscious selves as reduced to 
nothingness. A little experimental reflection should suffice to 
convince any one of this. We may see with the mind's eye 
our own death-bed, view with it our own rigid and lifeless 
corpse, witness our own funeral service, but we ourselves are 
always there as very present and very living observers. 
Whether we shift our imagination two thousand years back to 
the assassination of Julius Caesar or two thousand years for- 
ward to the first air flight to Mars, indeed no matter how many 
thousand years we go into the future or into the past or how- 
ever far afield into space, we are at the scene of action busily 
playing the reporter's role. W^e cannot escape from ourselves; 
and in this sense we are truly egocentric. Freud characteristi- 
cally sums up the matter : ‘‘Our own death is indeed unimagi- 
nable, and whenever we make the attempt to imagine it we 
can perceive that we really survive as spectators. Hence the 
psycho-analytic school could venture on the assertion that at 
bottom no one believes in his own death, or to put the same 
thing in another way, in the unconscious every one of us is con- 
vinced of his own immortality What we call our ‘uncon- 

scious’ (the deepest strata of our minds, made up of instinctual 
impulses) knows nothing whatever of negatives or denials — 
contradictions coincide in it — and so it knows nothing what- 
ever of our own death, for to that we can give only a negative 
purport.” Thus, as Edward Young writes in his famous poem, 
Night Thoughts^ “All men think all men mortal, but them- 
selves.” 

The state of being dead, then, whether it means another 
existence or no existence, is one which the living can never 
experience. For this reason death is the great unknown, the 
eternal unknowable. It remains shrouded in grim and awesome 
mystery. And this means a further reaction of fear on the part 
of human beings. For we always shrink from the unknown, 
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particularly if it has about it a general aroma of unpleasant- 
ness. It is the realm of the unknown that supernatural re- 
ligion has ever claimed as its special domain, peopling it with 
innumerable spirits, demons, and gods and exercising through 
it control over the notoriously credulous minds of men. And 
most important of all in religion's use of the unknown has 
been its exploitation of that undiscovered country beyond the 
boundary known as death. Here it has practiced and encouraged 
unrestrained excursions of the imagination without parallel in 
the annals of experience. 

So, while the limitations of the imagination help in some 
ways to make acceptable the belief in immortality, at the same 
time its very power and scope can have a like effect. One does 
not have to belong to any religious cult to have the experience 
of remembering a dead person so vividly on occasion that it 
seems as if he himself must still exist. We are habitually and 
normally able to recall images of departed personalities that 
have far more reality-tone than memories of places which we 
know for certain to be objectively existent. When some one 
close to us dies, especially if suddenly, the sheer momentum 
of our mental habits often makes us feel, ‘‘Why this is impos- 
sible. He can't be gone." And it takes time for us to overcome 
a curious feeling of unreality and to readjust our minds to the 
new situation. Such mental states lead easily to the claim that 
one has a, sure and dependable sense of the objective though 
invisible presence of the dead. In dreams we may see, talk with, 
and even touch the dead. And in view of these well-known 
facts it does not seem surprising that the living should report 
in good faith that even during waking hours they carry on 
social intercourse with the souls of the deceased. Men will prob- 
ably keep on seeing various species of ghosts and apparitions 
to the end of time. And for those who will not let reason 
discipline their imaginations, such visions will always seem a 
reliable indication that there is another life. 

A kindred motivation behind belief in immortality is the 
commonplace distinction, much stressed in our earlier chapters, 
between body and personality or soul. Among all peoples the 
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phenomena of dreams, trances, and the like encourage credence 
in the soul as an entity able to exist separately and independ- 
ently of the body. A more inclusive and modern position is that of 
Dr. Holmes : ‘T believe,” he says, ‘'in immortality because not 
otherwise can we explain the discrepancy between soul and 
body. Early in life these two begin to pull apart — the body to 
fail, and the soul to grow stronger and stronger. Physically we 
begin to die when spiritually we are most ready to live.” 
Dr. Fosdick expresses much the same thought when he tells 
us that “the assertion of our immortality involves the faith 
that we are invisible spiritual personalities.” These and many 
other similar statements by immortalists seem to be in essence 
far more proclamations of the soul-body distinction and of 
the value of the soul than convincing arguments for im- 
mortality; they seem to indicate that the immortalists think 
the very existence of the soul or personality to be in jeopardy 
unless it is eternal. Dean Woodbridge aptly phrases our point 
when he writes that “proofs of immortality illustrate the 
radical difference between body and soul and turn the illus- 
trations into evidence.” 

The strongest single motivation, however, supporting belief 
in a future life is in my opinion the effect on the living of the 
death of friends, family, and even entire strangers. Unutterable 
grief over the loss of a beloved child or parent and intense 
desire to be with him again are natural and universal human 
feelings. And they lead, as there is abundant evidence to show, 
quite directly to hope or conviction of a hereafter. I have 
already cited in another connection Dr. Little’s statement that 
the death of his parents resulted in “an utterly indescribable 
but completely convincing and satisfying realization that per- 
sonal immortality exists.” The great biologist, Henri Pasteur, 
writes: “My philosophy is of the heart and not of the mind, 
and I give myself up, for instance, to those feelings about 
eternity which come naturally at the bedside of a cherished 
child drawing its last breath.” A young man of thirty-one 
says : “My belief in a future life and in recognition after death 
have been strengthened by the death of my little boy.” Another 
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confides : “The death of a near friend a year ago has profoundly 
affected my life; it seems as if a part of myself is gone and 
that I shall never recover my wholeness until I am with him 
again.” 

Friedrich Schleiermacher leaves us a letter from a close 
friend who has just lost her husband : “Schleier, by all that 
is dear to God and sacred, give me, if you can, the certain 
assurance of finding and knowing him again. Tell me your 
inmost faith on this, dear Schleier; Oh! if it fails, I am 
undone. It is for this that I live, for this that I submissively 
and quietly endure : this is the only outlook that sheds a light 
on my dark life, — to find him again, to live for him again. 
O God ! he cannot be destroyed ! ” There are numerous cases 
on record of people killing themselves to preclude being parted 
from the beloved dead. Paralleling these profound reactions on 
the part of the bereaved are the strong hopes of those who are 
dying or whose time is short to meet again the loved ones they 
are leaving behind, or at least to watch their development. It 
is not difficult to understand why people should have such 
intense feelings in the face of death or why they should in- 
terpret these feelings as valid reasons for belief in a future life. 
Probably the greater proportion of believers in the world today 
would agree with William James that “the surest warrant for 
immortality is the yearning of our bowels for our dear ones.” 
And there can be no doubt that the idea of immortality will 
continue to exercise an appeal “as long as,” in Robert Inger- 
soH’s words, “love kisses the lips of death.” 

But it is not only love for the departed that leads to hope 
for their immortality. The attachment to them may be negative 
and in the form of secret dislike or hatred. In most families 
there exists a certain amount of antagonism among the different 
members; and in some, bitter quarrels are the rule rather 
than the exception. When one member of a family passes on, 
the others, no matter how innocent of being remiss, are likely 
to reproach themselves for neglect and harsh words. They may 
have a distinct sense of guilt and be anxious to have another 
opportunity to show how they really feel towards the dead.®^ 
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By their devotion to his memory and their hymns of praise to 
his good qualities they will try to prove to him that, after all, 
they loved him deeply. But unless he still exists somewhere 
as a conscious person, their efforts are in vain. Hence they 
cherish the thought that at least temporarily he has survived 
death and is able to appreciate their attitude. And they will 
plead and pray for the chance to see him just once more, so 
that they can tell him face to face how much he meant to them. 

Attesting to the far-reaching effects of the loss of dear 
ones is the fresh and absorbing interest which the matter of 
immortality often takes on for the sorrowing survivors. A 
widow or a grieving parent will order a whole shelf of books 
on the future life, will suddenly become devoutly religious, or 
will go in for Spiritualism with a vengeance. Then as time 
passes and the hurt grows less, as the bereaved gradually 
becomes more and more adjusted to the new situation, his 
preoccupation with the hereafter diminishes. Thus Dr. Lawton 
finds that the normal Spiritualist attends services for only a 
relatively short period, usually not more than one or two 
years.^® [Merely a temporary credence in survival, then, may 
function as a psychological shock-absorber or therapeutic. 
And in general what many people really want is belief in 
immortality rather than immortality itself. Yet this significant 
fact remains; that to whatever extent faith eases the tensions 
of bereavement, for the vast majority of immortalists of every 
creed the death of a loved one is ordinarily a terrible and 
grievous thing. The priest or parson may offer every consola- 
tion of which he is capable, may promise absolutely that the 
departed personality lives on, may call on God and the Bible 
and all the prophets to sustain him ; but the bereaved will have 
a sinking feeling in his heart and will neither look nor act as 
if he ever expected to see the dead person again. This in- 
stinctive attitude in the face of a major crisis is eloquent 
testimony to the fact that there are human feelings which 
unmistakably give intimations of mortality as well as ones 
which suggest eternal life. 

It should be noted here that the orthodox Spiritualist, 
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Catholic, and other practices in relation to the dead by no 
means always have a curative effect. By encouraging the be- 
reaved to keep on constantly and indefinitely thinking about 
the departed, saying masses for his soul, or trying to converse 
with him through mediums, these practices sometimes keep 
open and raw the painful wound of death. They may prompt 
the mourners to withdraw from the world and its fruitful 
activities and to set up a little cult centered around the memory 
of the beloved dead. Especially is this a danger in Spiritualism 
with its continual and morbid emphasis on actual discourse 
with the personalities of the departed, its ghoulish spirit 
photographs, and its experiments, following out the tradition 
of the Witch of Endor and other historical celebrities, in 
raising phantoms from the depths of nowhere. Nor is it exactly 
healthy to have continually that eerie feeling that the dead 
are always present and perhaps watching your every move. 
Thus the natural concern with the theory of survival that 
results from the death of the near and dear may be abnormally 
stimulated. This extra incitement must be counted as an addi- 
tional motivation towards belief in immortality. And religion, 
offering supernatural relief, here assumes the function of 
curing an ill which it has itself caused. 

When some great and well-loved public figure dies, mem- 
bers of the community may be stimulated to thoughts of a 
hereafter whether or not they knew the man personally. The 
passing of a president, a king, a great statesman, or, in some 
countries, a leading motion picture actor, will temporarily move 
millions to speculate on the meaning of death.^^ A similar 
result may follow the large-scale loss of human life in some 
terrible catastrophe, such as a mine disaster, the sinking of a 
ship at sea, a calamitous flood, fire, or earthquake. During the 
Great War, when millions and millions of men were dying on 
the battlefields of Europe, concern over a life beyond regis- 
tered a noticeable increase. “Not for a century,’^ says a wartime 
observer, “has interest in the great themes of death, immor- 
tality, and the life everlasting been so widespread and so pro- 
found. The war has made a new heaven, let us trust that it 
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may aid in making a new earth.” One writer, impressed with 
how the war filled whole populations with the spirit of what 
she calls “the New Death,” makes the astonishing statement: 
“If even for a few generations we act on our conjecture of 
immortality, the larger vision, the profounder basis of purpose, 
will so advance human existence as to make this war worth its 
price . And many a Christian clergyman rejoiced over the 
effect of the Great War in bringing a revival, through suffer- 
ing, of belief in immortality and other religious doctrines.^” 

It must be recognized, however, that for the average man 
the farther death strikes from home, the less effect it has 
towards stimulating him to belief in immortality. The loss of 
one member of the immediate family counts infinitely more 
heavily towards faith in a future life than the death of fifty 
thousand Chinese in a disastrous flood. Having never seen or 
known these Chinese and having no particular desire to meet 
them in the hereafter, we can be concerned about their im- 
mortality only in a very abstract, philosophical way. But we 
very definitely want to be again with our mother or father, 
our son or daughter. If we look into the past, we find that 
the same principle holds. Whereas we may wish strongly to see 
our grandparents again in the realm of immortality, we are 
distinctly indifferent concerning our remoter ancestors. And 
as for the early American Indians, the ancient Greeks, the Old 
Testament Hebrews, the Romans and the Carthaginians, the 
Medes and the Persians, the barbarian hordes of Huns, Tar- 
tars, Goths, Visigoths, and Ostrogoths, it is safe to say that 
hardly any one alive today cares in the least whether these 
innumerable peoples of the past went on to another world 
or not. 

WTiile reactions to the death of others differ considerably 
according to the individual temperament, it is not to be doubted 
that the most bitter heart-ache occurs when persons are cut 
off in youth or the prime of life, or when their demise is 
sudden and totally unexpected. Often these two conditions of 
dying suddenly and long before one’s time coincide. When we 
read in our morning newspaper of nine young and healthy 
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college students being abruptly snuffed out by carbon monoxide 
gas as they lay sleeping during the night, we are deeply 
shocked both at the swift horror of the accident and at the 
measureless unfulfilled potentialities that came to an absolute 
end with the death of these youths. We sense, too, the unspeak- 
able anguish of the families concerned, proud of these fine 
sons and brothers, devoted to them over long years, and bring- 
ing them up with loving and sacrificial care only to have them 
snatched away as they were about to step out into the world 
and show their mettle. Added to all this is the frustrated 
feeling of these families at having no chance to say good-by, 
no opportunity to speak a last affectionate word or to make 
some gesture of endearment. On the other hand, to take very 
different sort of case, when an old man full of years and honor 
passes peacefully away during the natural decline of senescence, 
we are not likely to feel that death is a cruel and awful thing. 
On the contrary, we may feel that it has carried out a function 
both proper and beneficial. 

Hence a major part of that motivation towards belief in 
immortality that results from the loss of others is due to 
premature death. And the same is true of that sense of futility 
amid the ravages of death which is so stressed by certain 
modern immortalists as a reason for trusting in a future life. 
At present in the United States close to 90,000 people lose their 
lives every year through sudden and unpredictable accidents, 
while 20,000 commit suicide. Every year some 200,000 children, 
almost fifteen per cent of the mortality total, die before the 
age of five. No less than half of those who die do so during 
youth or middle age, that is, before attaining the age of sixty. 
And though the proportion of old people has been increasing 
during the last few decades, the average expectation of life in 
America is no more than sixty years. Now since America’s 
figures as regards the death-rate and longevity are among the 
best in the world, the situation in most other countries is 
measurably worse. In India, for example, well over half of 
those born alive perish before the early age of twenty-three. 
These figures show clearly why there is a widespread feeling 
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that death cheats our friends, our families, and all mankind 
out of a large portion of experience that is rightfully theirs. 
If every human being, both in the United States and elsewhere, 
lived to be seventy or eighty years old, one of the most potent 
factors leading to credence in immortality would disappear. 

Mortals seek many different kinds of compensation in im- 
mortality besides those already mentioned. One man may 
want another existence because he was unsuccessful in love, 
another because he never received proper recognition from the 
socially elite, another because his yearning for knowledge re- 
mains unsatisfied. This last motivation has often been strong 
among persons of high intelligence and scientific ability; it 
was, for instance, undoubtedly an important factor in Plato’s 
interest in immortality. Among religious people the desire to 
get to know God better and to be with Christ has of course 
been a sincere and powerful element in the hope for life eternal. 
Sometimes the thirst for knowledge after death takes the form 
of sheer curiosity as to what is going to happen on earth ; and 
many an immortalist has had the quaint notion that from the 
other world, as from a ringside seat, he will look down upon 
this and behold the varying progress of men and nations, of 
friends and favorite causes. 

There are additional motivations that might in general be 
called philosophical. Thus the English Hegelian, Bernard 
Bosanquet, is of the opinion that ‘'the longing for continuance 
is at bottom the longing for the satisfactory whole. . . . What 
we really care about is not simple prolongation of our ‘per- 
sonal’ existence, but, whether accompanying prolongation or in 
the direct form of liberation, some affirmation of our main 
interests, or some refuge from the perpetual failure of satis- 
faction.” Closely akin to this is the notion that only if there 
is immortality does life have “meaning.” This is merely an- 
other way of saying that without immortality life is “futile” 
or “irrational.” And as I have already pointed out in the 
previous chapter, very far-reaching metaphysical and ethical 
assumptions are involved in such statements. They clearly de- 
pend on a whole philosophy of value which is of extremely 
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dubious validity, and which is little more than a rationaliza- 
tion of the all too human tendency to insist on a cosmic stand- 
ing for human desires and ideals. 

To borrow the phraseology of Professor John Dewey 
the immortalists have a craving for the sure, the fixed, the 
stable as over-against the uncertain, the changing, the pre- 
carious. Or, in Dr. Horace Kallen^s language, they want perfect 
freedom, that is, “the smooth and uninterrupted flow of be- 
havior; the flow of desire into fulfillment, of thought into 
deed, of act into fact” in a realm “where danger, evil, and 
frustration are non-existent.” Or, to quote a psychologist, 
they long for a hereafter where “they regain for an eternity 
what once was so rudely snatched away — the megalomanic, 
pleasure-filled life of childhood where all wants are instantly 
satisfied.” I might go further and suggest, taking my cue 
from Dr. Ferenczi, a distinguished colleague of Freud, that the 
immortalists are trying to recover the unruffled tranquillity of 
pre-natal existence where every need is immediately assured 
by the mother. This important part of life is called by 
Ferenczi the Period of Unconditional Omnipotence.**® 

It becomes apparent that, in general, frustration of any 
human impulse, ambition, or ideal may be influential in lead- 
ing to belief in a beyond. Especially is this true of the more 
egoistic and self-assertive activities, though concern with a 
hereafter does not necessarily imply selfishness. While inability 
to accept the theory of personal survival may turn men towards 
biological or influential immortality, failure to have children, 
especially sons who will carry on the name, or to achieve what 
seems like lasting repute, may provoke interest in life beyond 
the grave. Lack of appreciation merely in ones family circle 
rather than in the world at large is sufficient to encourage 
thoughts of a hereafter. This is due both to the hope of per- 
sonal compensation and to the expectation that a family will 
more often think of a deceased member if he is conceived as 
still living than if he is deemed to be no longer existent at all. 
Of course, regardless of what opinion family or society may 
hold of a person, it is flattering to the ego to believe that God 
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counts you so important that he will ensure your going on 
forever in heaven or even being punished forever in hell. 

Just as bad health is one of the chief props of the 
modern religion known as Christian Science, so it can become 
one of the prime incentives towards belief in immortality. In 
heaven the sick, the halt, and the blind will have glorious and 
perfect bodies no longer subject to the shortcomings of earthly 
development and the strains of medical experimentation. The 
chronic invalid will rise every morning with the vigor of a 
young athlete about to run a race ; the nervous wTeck will feel 
and exude nothing but strength, self-confidence, and calm ; the 
bent, ill old man, slow in mind and dull in sense, will step 
forth as in the prime of life, erect, handsome, and alert. Such 
is the promise of paradise. And it extends not only to those 
who are definitely ill, but to all who were born with or ac- 
quired any sort of deformity. There will be no club-feet in 
the great beyond ; and if a man loses a leg here, he can be 
sure that God will give him back a much better one in heaven. 
Even those who are rather plain of countenance can expect 
some improvement in the realm of immortality. 

Most of the motivations behind belief in a future existence 
which I have been citing might become compelling for any 
human being regardless of his station in life or his share of 
this world’s goods. But it is of the very highest importance 
to remember that the great masses of men since the beginning 
of history have been moved, in addition, to hope in a hereafter 
because of the sheer economic and social misery in which they 
have for the most part lived. Poverty-stricken, lacking the very 
necessities of life, crushed by grinding toil, they have had every 
reason to flee for refuge and recompense to visions of a world 
beyond. Shut out from the rich empires of art and culture, 
denied access to education and opportunity, ever victims of 
contempt and oppression on the part of the upper classes, these 
masses have easily and naturally fallen prey to hallucinations 
of a blessed hereafter where everything will be set aright. And 
they have listened with eager ears to the teachings of kings, 
priests, and other henchmen of the status quo to the effect 
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that if they remain resigned and humble on this earth, they 
will have a marvelous reward in heaven. While no doubt a 
number of upper-class religious propagandists have had their 
tongues in their cheeks, especially in modern times, there is 
no reason to think that most of them have not been devoutly 
sincere. Indeed, their very sincerity has enabled them to take 
with good conscience the position that since the well-deserving 
among the oppressed and suffering masses will in any case 
receive their proper recompense in paradise, it is not worth- 
while to try to do much about their condition here. An in- 
genious variation of this attitude is the theory that since 
character-building is the purpose of existence, the trying and 
unhappy experiences of this life are simply God’s inimitable 
way of developing and strengthening the soul. 

Along with everything else the common people have swal- 
lowed religion’s bogey-man story about the terrible punishments 
in the after-life for those who do not conform to the estab- 
lished standards of conduct and are too presumptuous in 
challenging the settled habits of exploitation. Fear of retribu- 
tion after death, however, does not imply a weakening of the 
belief in immortality ; and, on the contrary, by deeply involv- 
ing the emotions, may serve to strengthen it. As I have already 
pointed out, for long periods of history the prevailing sentiment 
towards the future life was one of fear rather than of hope 
and joy. Since the precepts of the Church have always con- 
stituted for a large proportion of the workers and peasants 
their chief education, they have accepted whatever emphasis — 
whether on heaven or hell — that the Church has chosen to 
make. In general, the brute weight of authority and tradition 
has been one of the prime causes of belief in immortality. 

The wretched condition of the working classes has always 
made them more susceptible than other groups to many of the 
universal motivations I have mentioned. Thus, for instance, 
because they are comparatively more exposed to the ravages 
of disease and warfare, they are likely to be comparatively 
more affected by the bent towards immortality ideas that re- 
sults from ill health and premature death. And, of course, the 
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greater the extent to which ill health and premature death are 
eradicated among the masses of the people, the less they will 
be moved to believe in a hereafter for reasons connected with 
these two evils. Now the amount of bad health and premature 
death in a society is in the main a function of the economic 
system, its stage of technical development, and the relationship 
of the basic economic forces within it. We all know that today 
health is a purchasable commodity, not only because of the 
power of the purse to summon expert medical attention, but 
also because of its power to obtain good food, good air, good 
housing, and the other prerequisites of wholesome living. We 
also know that the causes of warfare between nations and 
classes, with its dreadful death tolls, are primarily economic. 
And much of death-dealing crime can likewise be traced to 
economic roots. 

Hence a drastic change in the economic and social system, 
making the world a safer and saner place to live in, would 
have far-reaching effects on the extent and strength of belief 
in a hereafter. A more rational social order would, in my 
opinion, quickly result in a sweeping decline in the influence 
of immortality ideas. And we have here an excellent supporting 
illustration for the Marxian interpretation of history in which 
the economic forces and relationships have a decisive influence 
on such important elements of the cultural superstructure as 
religion. There would seem to be considerable justification for 
claiming that the Church, which in general assumes and thrives 
upon an attitude of pessimism regarding this-earthly affairs, 
is on the whole conservative in its social and economic views 
partly because it intuitively realizes that too much improve- 
ment here below might do away with the need for it and for 
religion. This is not to say that in a full-fledged Socialist 
commonwealth the wish to believe and the belief in such an 
important religious idea as that of immortality would auto- 
matically and completely disappear. There still would exist 
those motivations towards belief inherent in the biological and 
psychological structure of human beings. There still would 
exist personal frustration, due to such causes as unsatisfied 
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ambition and unrequited love. There still would exist fatal 
accidents and in the end for every one — death. 

But the frustrations would take place on a higher level 
unconnected with the maladjustments that come from strain 
and worry over the basic necessities of a decent existence. 
Mental and emotional security would increase with economic 
security, while devotion to the great objectives of the new 
society would drive personal troubles and Freudian complexes 
into the background. There can be no doubt that the emphasis 
in capitalist civilization on individualism and the expansion 
of the ego has tended to encourage psychological traits that 
foster the urge for self-perpetuation. The tendency in a 
Socialist or Communist republic, however, would be to develop 
the altruistic rather than the egoistic impulses of men. Every 
one would be taught the ideal of fulfilling himself in socially 
useful activities rather than in those with merely personal 
significance. The individual would have a far more functional 
and satisfying relation to the group than today. And the result 
of all this would be a decided weakening of those motivations 
towards belief in a future life that are based primarily on 
individual aggrandizement. In the new society, also, family 
selfishness as well as other kinds would be discouraged. The 
death of near relations would be less crushing on account of 
the lesser importance of the family as such in the scheme of 
things and the greater consecration to loyalties outside the 
home. Moreover, in a growing and relatively stable Socialist 
state, men could more surely satisfy whatever need they felt 
towards contributing in their work to something permanent 
and enduring than in a socio-economic system always on the 
verge of war, depression, and even utter collapse. In Soviet 
Russia today, though the country is still far from fully de- 
veloped Socialism, these psychological tendencies have already 
manifested themselves to a considerable degree. 

It is evident that accidents would diminish greatly in a 
social system that really valued human life more than prop- 
erty. Such a system would be able to cut down to a minimum 
fatalities among industrial workers, along the grade crossings 
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of railroad trains, and in the city streets where children by the 
thousands must at present go for play. Nor would it permit to 
stand for a moment charnel houses in the form of fire-trap 
tenements. More important than anything else in the elimina- 
tion of premature death would be the increasing freedom from 
disease, war, and violence in general. So, under Socialism or 
Communism or some sort of society embodying their promised 
advantages, many of the most potent factors of the past and 
present that have led men to seek supernatural compensation 
in a future life might well be almost entirely liquidated. 

The remaining factors, such as the tendency towards self- 
preservation and the inability to imagine oneself as non- 
existent, would be relatively unaffected by the new social and 
economic conditions and would have to be specifically dealt 
with by education and science. Some people desire immortality, 
moreover, not because they are downtrodden and miserable on 
this earth, but because they are having such a fine time here 
that they want to go on with it in another life. In this con- 
nection Professor A. E. Taylor testifies that in his experience 
it is just “when we feel most alive and vigorous in soul and 
body^’^* that we are surest and most desirous of a life beyond. 
And it is possible that in a Socialist society, w^here a greater 
proportion of the people than ever before would supposedly be 
enjoying full and happy lives, some might cast eyes of longing 
in the direction of an after-existence because of their very 
feeling of vitality. In such cases the idea of immortality would 
be compensatory in the sense of counteracting the sense of 
unhappiness that results from the reflection that a present 
happiness must end. 

The converse of the proposition that a higher and happier 
form of society will weaken the belief in immortality is that a 
prior weakening in this belief will help to bring about a better 
society. If they fully realized that this life is all, men would 
be less prone to accept without the stiffest sort of resistance 
the rank injustices and irrationalities of present existence. 
Those who seem condemned by circumstance to poverty and 
misery would put up a much stronger fight to better their lot. 
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It would not be so simple to persuade millions of men to throw 
away their lives in frightful wars if they recognized that death 
was the absolute end. Increasing lack of faith in a hereafter 
would also radically undermine the hold of the Church and to 
that extent react against the general conservative influence of 
religion. The very fact that disbelief in immortality can be an 
important factor in stirring the masses of the people to effec- 
tive action makes many sophisticated members of the upper 
classes reluctant to have the truth about death too widely 
broadcast. 

It is, of course, grossly inaccurate to say, as some careless 
critics do, that all immortality ideas are merely compensatory 
or wish-fulfilling. This neglects the fact that among primitive 
tribes these ideas have been pseudo-scientific principles of 
explanation designed to make intelligible such phenomena as 
dreams, trances, and apparitions in which the dead appear to 
play a part. More important still, it overlooks the dread with 
which a large proportion of mankind has regarded existence 
beyond the grave. Where fear of an after-life is the prevailing 
sentiment and desire for it weak or non-existent, it is difficult 
to understand how the idea of immortality can be classed as a 
wish-fulfillment. This does not mean, however, that the in- 
clusion of hell in the hereafter in itself deprives the future life 
of its quite common character of wish-fulfillment. It all de- 
pends on the emphasis given to hell and the extent to which 
men feel that they are likely to go there rather than to heaven. 

The simple idea of hell has often functioned as a necessary 
complement of heaven in an all-embracing moral or hedonistic 
wish-fulfillment. Men may devoutly desire hell — for other 
people. And the assumption that the powers-that-be in the 
universe, in the role of cosmic police officers, will deal severely 
with whatever man considers evil is no less a reading of wishes 
and ideals into existence than the assumption that they are 
supporting everything he deems good. In fact it is the same 
assumption expressed differently. The concept of hell is com- 
pensatory in so far as it serves to provide a vicarious victory 
over the evils that so frequently win the day in this-earthly 
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life. And like the idea of heaven it is only too likely to cut the 
nerve of effective action against the ills of this world. One of 
the most impassioned of the early Church Fathers, Tertullian, 
gives us a most instructive paean of transcendental triumph: 
“How shall I admire, how laugh, how exult when I behold so 
many proud monarchs groaning in the lower abyss of darkness, 
so many magistrates liquifying in fiercer flames than they ever 
kindled against the Christians; so many sage philosophers 
blushing in red-hot fires with their deluded pupils.” 

Now if a Christian really believes, with Tertullian, not only 
that his virtuousness will bring him eternal reward in para- 
dise, but also that the wickedness of his enemies and oppres- 
sors will be revenged and punished in hell, he can afford to take 
a very serene view of the woes of this life. If he himself 
happens to be a member of the ruling class instead of one of 
the underdogs, his pangs of conscience regarding some of the 
more brutal and nefarious practices of the governing authori- 
ties can easily be assuaged by his inner assurance that the 
guilty will receive their proper deserts in the next world. If 
God can be depended upon to wreak stern justice in the here- 
after on the heads of tyrants and malefactors, then why should 
any one bother too much about them in the here-now? And 
where hell is taken seriously, this logic applies just as much 
in the modern world as in the ancient and medieval, just as 
much to the attitude of workers towards capitalists as of serfs 
towards landlords and slaves towards emperors. 

Even ideas of hell can, then, to a certain extent be rightly 
designated as wish-fulfillments. When we turn to the idea of 
heaven, “the land of pure delight,” we find that the wish- 
fulfillment interpretation is fully and without qualification 
justified. Analyses of the motivations back of belief in a 
blessed immortality, of the arguments supporting it, and of the 
descriptions that are part of it all point to this conclusion. In 
the last chapter we saw how the so-called ethical arguments 
stressed in modern times involved little more than turning 
human wishes into proofs. And if we call to mind any char- 
acteristic portrayals of paradise, we see at once that they 
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conform to the familiar earthly life, needs, and desires of the 
particular people concerned. In the realm beyond, the Egyp- 
tians must have their River Nile, the Mohammedans dieir 
alluring young women, the Scandinavians their warlike Val- 
halla, the American Indians their Happy Hunting Ground, 
the Christians their saints and angels. The Book of Revelation 
promises that the righteous in heaven “shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more; neither shall the sun light on them, 
nor any heat.’’^° No great penetration is required to realize 
that this passage was written by some one who thought that 
the climate in Palestine was more than a trifle too hot. On the 
other hand, when missionaries told the Eskimos about the ex- 
cessive warmth of hell, these inhabitants of the frozen north, 
evidently rather tired of so much ice and snow, responded by 
asking eagerly the way to the infernal regions.^^ 

Naturally enough the ethical distinctions in heaven vary 
with the standards and ideals of this-worldly cultures. In one 
culture the brave will be awarded the choicest places in the 
next life, in another the humble ; in one culture the strenuously 
active, in another the devoutly contemplative. In Christianity 
itself there have been shifts of emphasis according to time and 
place. In former ages, for example, paradise, reflecting common 
this-earthly attitudes, was conceived of as a state of inactive 
bliss, as an eternal rest-home where the weary righteous could 
cease from their labors and bask forever in easeful ecstasy. 
Today, however, when joyous and rewarding work is com- 
paratively more widespread and at least held out to every one 
as an ideal, there is a tendency to picture heaven as a place 
where fruitful activity will continue and souls will press on to 
unending development and improvement. 

That there should be such a large element of wish- 
fulfillment in immortality ideas does not in itself disestablish 
them. To desire a thing greatly no more rfwproves than proves 
its existence. But if we deeply wish something to be true, we 
must be doubly on guard to prevent our emotions from in- 
fluencing our judgment on the question. And in the case of 
immortality, with such a wide and powerful range of motiva- 
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tions definitely encouraging belief in the idea, there is every 
reason to regard an affirmative answer with the utmost sus- 
picion. Especially does this hold true today when there is so 
much emphasis on the pleasant aspects of the future life and 
hell is considered so out-of-date. The most enthusiastic modern 
immortalist, if he will calmly and honestly analyze his own 
motivations towards belief, must surely feel somewhat shaken. 
For these various reasons I believe that for the modern mind 
perhaps the most appropriate and penetrating comment that 
can be made on the points at issue is to be found in Rupert 
Brooke’s exquisite satire entitled “Heaven.” I give this poem 
in full : 


Fish {fly-replete in depth of June, 

Dawdling away their wat*ry noon) 

Ponder deep wisdom, dark or clear, 

Each secret fishy hope or fear. 

Fish say, they have their Stream and Pond; 
But is there anything Beyond? 

This life cannot be All, they swear, 

For how unpleasant, if it were I 

One may not doubt that somehow. Good 

Shall come of Water and of Mud ; 

And, sure, the reverent eye must see 
A Purpose in Liquidity, 

We darkly know, by Faith we cry, 

The future is not Wholly Dry, 

Mud unto mud ! — Death eddies near — 

Not here the appointed End, not here ! 

But somewhere, beyond Space and Time 
Is wetter water, slimier slime I 
And there ( they trust) there swimmeth One 
Who swam ere rivers were begun. 

Immense, of fishy form and mind, 
Squamous, omnipotent, and kind; 

And under that Almighty Fin, 

The littlest fish may enter in. 

Oh I never fly conceals a hook 
Fish say, in the Eternal Brook, 
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But more than mundane weeds are there, 
And mud, celestially fair; 

Fat caterpillars drift around, 

And Paradisal grubs are found; 

Unfading moths, immortal flies. 

And the worm that never dies. 

And in that Heaven of all their wish 
There shall be no more land, say fish! 


3. SYMBOLIC INTERPRETATIONS 

Symbolism as a term, when applied to ideas of immortality, 
may have a two-fold significance. It may mean an interpreta- 
tion of immortality concepts as approximations to an unknown 
supernatural. Or it may mean, as in this chapter, the taking of 
immortality descriptions and arguments as illustrative of cer- 
tain events, experiences, and ideals in the life of man on this 
earth. It regards representations of the future life as a kind 
of poetry, even though the immortalists creating this poetry 
intend it as literal prose. For the creation of symbols, like the 
enjoyment of them, is often carried on unconsciously or semi- 
consciously, especially in the field of religion where words and 
ideas have such rich emotional overtones. And in this sphere 
it is neither easy nor always possible to draw a definite line 
between what the faithful take and intend as literal and what 
as symbolic. In a broad sense immortality ideas have sym- 
bolized all the motivations which have led men to believe in a 
life beyond the grave. Thus, they have often constituted 
poignant expressions of the hate and fear of death, of grief 
and love, of frustration and egoism, of the thirst for knowl- 
edge and the lust for sensuality. And in their function of wish- 
fulfillments they have symbolized whatever was considered 
enjoyable, good, or ideal in the earthly environment of the 
describer or desirer. 

All portrayals of the future life that have moral sig- 
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nificance constitute ethical judgments on this world, though 
at the same time attempted delineations of the next. The 
preacher has immortalized in heaven whatever he deems the 
true, the good, and the beautiful; and by emphasizing the 
indestructibility of the human personality he has made plain 
what he judges the supreme value of all. Taking his descrip- 
tions as a whole, it may be said that the immortalist, following 
Plato, has laid up a pattern of the perfect city ^^which he 
who desires may behold, and beholding, may set his own house 
in order.” Paradise in this sense becomes a synonym for 
Utopia. And according to the psychologist, G. Stanley Hall, 
the idea of immortality has made man “much more anxious to 
prolong and enlarge his mundane life. The great and good 
things he expected beyond he now strives to attain here. He 
wants more, not less, as of old in this life, because he expected 
so much in the other.” 

Similarly, stories of the soul’s prerastence in a blessed 
state, as in Plato’s myth in the Phaedrus, may be equated with 
accounts of those Golden Ages of the past in which man was 
supposed to have reached the zenith of his career. It is also 
possible to construe some of the main synonyms for im- 
mortality in a like manner. The noblest this-wwldly philoso- 
phies are ever aiming at a “future life,” “a hereafter,” 
“another world” in w^hich the great social ideals will find a 
more complete embodiment. In this sense all reform and radical 
movements are following out the Lord’s prayer by trying to 
bring heaven to pass on this earth. Thus William Blake sings 
that he will take no rest “Till we have built Jerusalem in 
England’s green and pleasant land.” But it is alw’ays to be 
remembered that the future states pictured by humanistic 
idealists are utopias of this-worldly reconstruction, not of 
other-worldly escape, like those of the immortalists. 

Descriptions of hell and purgatory also illustrate the 
familiar process of projecting earthly circumstances into the 
beyond. The presence of these two departments in the here- 
after insures the doing of perfect justice and symbolizes the 
ethical and other bads that afflict and disgrace the human race. 
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“To be in Hell,” says Professor Edmstn, “has been to experi- 
ence eternal torment, and there have been, as there are still, 
human pains which, though they last but a brief period, are 
eternal in their character and bitterness.”®® In addition, the 
idea of the last judgment, in which we are forever damned or 
blessed on our earthly records alone, may well symbolize the 
undoubted truth that our fellow-men render a last and final 
estimate of us according to the quality of our lives here in 
this world. Once we have lived, it is true forever that we have 
lived ; true forever that we fought for the right or surrendered 
to the wrong. Death rounds off our lives and sets them in a 
frame, so that men can see and judge and pass eternal sentence 
on us. Death, the great leveler, the universal democratizer, 
makes no exceptions. All stand equal before it, unable, no 
matter what their worldly circumstances, to escape a solemn 
and final reckoning. In this respect the traditional Christian 
idea of immortality is far sounder than that, current among 
modern churchmen, which promises that every one shall ulti- 
mately be saved. The latter robs death of its momentousness 
and the last judgment of all meaning. It sugar-coats the stern 
finality of death and tells a tale that the strong-souled Puritan 
Fathers would have laughed to scorn. 

The discerning student, by examining in the light of sym- 
bology the immortality concepts of a people or period, should 
be able to learn a very great deal about the culture in question. 
For instance, the fact that among a number of primitive tribes 
only the chiefs and other persons of rank went on after death 
to immortality, while the common people perished, reveals im- 
portant knowledge about existing this-earthly social conditions. 
With the Leeward Islanders none but the wealthier members 
of society were able to go to the heaven of “sweet-scented 
Rohutu,” “for only they could afford to pay the heavy charges 
which the priests exacted for a passport to paradise,” a 
custom reminiscent of certain practices in the Catholic Church. 
In ancient Peru the royal Incas and a select group of nobles 
were supposed to go at death to the mansions of the Sun, 
while the masses of the people went to an inferior after-world 
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of their own. In ancient Egypt, too, kindred conceptions of 
immortality based on class prevailed during several dynasties. 
And a most significant study of immortality descriptions could 
be made showing how they symbolize, in ways varying from 
the crude to the subtle, the shifting class relations of this world. 

Turning to some of the more outstanding documents, we 
find excellent examples of how, in general, immortality ideas 
function symbolically. In the Old Testament the development 
of after-life notions clearly represents recurring and special 
crises in the history of the Hebrew people. It will be recalled 
that the Old Testament writers and prophets for the most part 
envisaged the future existence as a very sad and dreary place, 
and that they were far more vitally concerned with the future 
fate of the tribe or nation on this earth. They thought of re- 
wards and punishments chiefly in this-worldly terms. It was 
only after the repeated failure of the Messianic hope with 
its promise of this-worldly justice that the stern and exact 
Israelites, who had traditionally demanded an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth, looked to other-worldly justice to 
provide the proper sanctions for conduct. And it is interesting 
to note that at first and for some time subsequently they 
conceived a blessed immortality for the righteous as applying 
to Jews only. 

The kind of reflection which the Exile and other such 
catastrophes stimulated in reference to the nation had already 
been anticipated by Job in reference to the individual. It was 
inevitable that Job, accepting the doctrine of a retributive 
judgment enforced in this life, should address protests and 
queries to God when he discovered that, as a matter of fact, 
the wicked prospered and the righteous, including himself, 
suffered bitter misfortunes. The eventual shift of retribution 
from life this side of the grave to life the other side was the 
inevitable and logical outcome. It was esp)ecially necessary in 
view of the gradual evolution in Israel, starting with Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, of a theory of ethical individualism which upset 
the old standards of corporate responsibility and retribution. 
This new conception of individual responsibility undermined 
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the idea of God’s punishing the iniquity of the fathers by 
afflicting the children or rewarding the goodness of the fathers 
by blessing the children. And since obviously neither the 
fathers nor the children of any generation received their just 
deserts on this earth, the moral dilemma could only be solved 
by postulating a realm of compensation beyond. Perfect justice 
in a future life for both the nation and the individual was, as 
we know, the final result which emerged in Israel. In view 
of these considerations I can state without hesitation that the 
development in Hebraic notions of immortality symbolized im- 
portant moral situations and crises germane to this world. 

By universal acknowledgment, however, the symbolic 
function and status of immortality descriptions have received 
their finest and most complete exemplification in the Divine 
Comedy of Dante. In the varied and beautiful pages of his 
epic this foremost poet of Christianity sums up and celebrates 
his own ideals and those of his time, including many which 
belong to every great age of human endeavor. Dante, living 
at the very height of an outstanding epoch in human history, 
offers in his treatment of immortality something of a contrast 
to the shifting conceptions of the Old Testament. For his 
detailed representations of the other world illustrate and in- 
terpret a rounded and finished set of ethical standards. Each 
important moral good the poet enshrines on an altar of its 
own in the realm beyond; each bad he degrades to a little 
hell. He gives his last judgment on this world by telling a 
marvelous story about the other. Here is no dull textbook on 
ethics; no platitudinous, tiresome sermon. Yet here is the best 
moralizing and perhaps the most effective teaching in the 
history of Christianity. 

A complete account of the symbolism in Dante’s famous 
work would have to be well-nigh as long and detailed as the 
poem itself. It is sufficient for us to call attention to a few 
conspicuous examples. To begin with, that the poet was not 
without a this-worldly moral chart in his plotting of the after- 
life is clearly shown by his constant reliance on the Church 
doctrines of the time and on the whole medieval store of 
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antique culture, particularly Virgil’s Mneid and Aristotle’s 
Ethics. Turning explicitly to Dante’s hell and purgatory, we 
find significant his judgments as between the lesser and the 
greater sinners. For instance, in Limbo, the first circle of hell, 
nearest to the sunlight, he places the spirits of those who lived 
virtuously but without faith in Christ: ancient poets such as 
Homer and Horace and wise philosophers such as Socrates and 
Plato — all the noble characters of antiquity. Next to this dis- 
tinguished group, in the second circle of hell, where punish- 
ments are comparatively lenient, we come upon unlawful 
lovers; while we meet the gluttons just below in the third, 
where Santayana remarks with acumen, drunkards would have 
been lodged by a northern mind. The less intemperate lovers 
and gluttons we discover in corresponding positions in pur- 
gatory. Evidently Dante agrees with Aristotle that the various 
offenses of incontinence are the most excusable. 

The great sins are of a different nature. That is the reason 
Dante puts most of the heretics in the sixth circle, far down 
into hell, where the punishments are excruciating; and why 
he dooms an arch-heretic and schismatic such as Mohammed 
to one of the lowest pits of the eighth circle, in the very 
depths. Those guilty of ordinary pride, which is only too likely 
to lead to heresy, find themselves in the bottom-most round 
of purgatory. In the lowest ring of Inferno, frozen deep in the 
ice of Cocytus, lies Lucifer, the supreme example of pride 
revolting against the will of God. With him are the arch- 
traitors Judas, Brutus, and Cassius; while lesser traitors 
occupy slightly higher rings of this ninth and lowest circle. In 
this fashion Dante mirrors in the next world not only the 
uncompromising and belligerent attitude of the Church towards 
pride and heresy, but also the social condemnation of treachery, 
the most heinous offense possible in a feudal society based on 
mutual performance of obligations. 

Equally revealing is the situation in paradise. There we 
meet in the seventh heaven, far above men of mere learning 
and wisdom like Thomas Aquinas, those blessed souls who 
sj)ent their earthly lives in ascetic retirement and devout con- 
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templation. Except for certain saints they are the nearest of 
all to that pure and boundless Empyrean where dwell the 
Angels and Almighty God. Here again the this-worldly ideals 
of his age give the key to the underlying principle of Dante’s 
careful discriminations in the realm of immortality. It is to be 
noted also that a certain meagerness in the acceptable hedon- 
istic ideals of the time is reflected in the poet’s descriptions 
of heaven. As Dr. Randall puts it, ‘'Even the most imaginative 
visions of a Dante could find no colors in which to paint a 
satisfying eternity. The furniture of Hell lay only too ready 
at hand in the world of men, but in Paradise the poet could 
discern only a play of radiant light, and wisely filled that part 
of his journey with the doctrines of holy faith.” 

The fact that immortality ideas again and again have 
symbolized moral ideals indicates why moral ideals have again 
and again become inseparably tied up with immortality ideas 
in the minds of men. An analysis of early survival conceptions, 
such as those of the ancient Hebrews and Greeks, shows that 
at first there were no ethical distinctions made in the after- 
existence. Human morality was not originally, then, dependent 
in any way on a belief in immortality. As soon, however, as 
immortality descriptions start to take on ethical significance 
and to include the good-bad distinctions of this earth, moral 
standards once self-supporting may become inextricably inter- 
woven with conventional dogmas concerning the hereafter. 
The heaven-hell classifications of the next world, originally 
the effects of corresponding differentiations in this, soon begin 
to shine with a light of their own, fierce or pleasant, especially 
when embodied in magnificent poetry and stirring ritual. They 
may gradually come to be considered as the primordial pat- 
terns. They then enter upon their career of enforcing and 
encouraging moral conduct in this mundane sphere. Indeed, 
ethical standards once new may become in the minds of suc- 
ceeding generations so closely bound up with descriptions of 
immortality that the standards seem to depend fundamentally 
on those descriptions, and to stand or fall with them. Some- 
times symbolization works too well. 
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There can be little doubt that if symbolic interpretations 
are applicable to ancient and medieval immortality ideas, they 
are also pertinent to modern ones. If we turn back to the 
descriptions and arguments of modern immortalists, we shall 
at once see that this is so. In almost all the descriptions we 
find, for example, emphasis on progress and potentiality as 
underlying motifs. This is expressed in a variety of ways 
ranging from talk about work and new problems to growth 
and change or the evolution of character and knowledge. It is 
in the modern ethical arguments, however, that symbolism is 
best revealed. There, it will be recollected, immortality was 
declared necessary in order to conserve the great values such 
as goodness, justice, rationality, and human personality itself. 
Now whether there is or is not immortality, whether a future 
life is or is not essential for the maintenance of these values, 
it is clear that our modern eschatologists have been promulgat- 
ing a definite set of ethical standards. They have been saying 
at the least that whether or not the great values have a status 
in eternity, they are great values nonetheless ; and that of all 
the things knowable by the mind of man these values most 
deserve to be everlasting. 

In modern times, moreover, there has been an increasing 
tendency consciously to interpret immortality as symbolizing 
experiences admittedly confined to this world and human life. 
As Schleiermacher expresses it: '^Not immortality outside of 
time and behind it, or rather in time but only after the present ; 
but the immortality which we can have immediately and now 
in this temporal life, and which is a problem in whose solution 
we are always engaged. In the midst of the temporal to be 
one with the everlasting, and to be eternal every moment, this 
is the immortality of religion.” Human experience, it may 
be said, gives intense intimations of this kind of immortality. 
Mystics, artists, lovers, thinkers — all know those great and 
all-absorbing immediacies, those ecstatic flashes, which seem 
beyond and above time, when the sense of duration is lost and 
a feeling of pure infinity comes over the soul. 

Spinoza was the one who set the fashion for this so-called 
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ideal immortality. According to him, though ‘‘the mind can 
imagine nothing, nor can it recollect anything that is past, 
except while the body exists,” yet “in God, nevertheless exists 
an idea which expresses the essence of this or that human body 
under the form of eternity.” Therefore “the human mind can- 
not be absolutely destroyed with the body, but something 
of it remains which is eternal. . . . Eternity cannot be defined 
by time, or have any relationship to it. Neverthless, we feel 
and know by experience that we are eternal. For the mind is 
no less sensible of those things which it conceives through 
intelligence than of those which it remembers. . . . We feel 
that our mind, in so far as it involves the essence of the body 
under the form of eternity, is eternal, and that this existence 
of the mind cannot be limited by time nor manifested through 
duration.” “If we look at the common opinion of men, we 
shall see that they are indeed conscious of the eternity of their 
minds, but they confound it with duration, and attribute it to 
imagination or memory, which they believe remain after 
death.” 

This sort of immortality, which is decidedly not equiva- 
lent to personal survival, comes to every man, whether good 
or bad, stupid or intelligent. But one man may make more of 
his mind eternal than another by coming to a greater degree 
into contact with eternal things, by pursuing more intently 
“the intellectual love of God,” and by living more constantly 
among those ideas which make possible the understanding of 
things “under the aspect of eternity.” In this manner, Spinoza 
transforms immortality ‘Trom something temporal and prob- 
lematic, an endlessly continued existence, into something time- 
less and intrinsic, a quality of life.” There are eternal and 
deathless things, namely ideas, deathless because they have 
never, in the first place, entered the vale of life. Living things, 
such as human beings, may attain deathlessness or eternity 
in so far as they come into contact with deathless things. But 
such eternity is not to be defined in terms of prolonged life; 
for it is a realm where there is neither death nor life. It is a 
realm of immortality in the original sense of that word; a 
realm, therefore, of not-death or deathlessness. Deathless, eter- 
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nal, timeless, and immortal become synonyms for one another. 

While this theory of immortality has received its greatest 
emphasis in the modern age, it is old in origin and is, in fact, 
sometimes called Platonic because of having been suggested 
in the dialogues of Plato. Perhaps the most explicit statement 
appears in the Timceus: “He who has been earnest in the love 
of knowledge and of true wisdom, and has exercised his in- 
tellect more than any. other part of him, must have thoughts 
immortal and divine, if he attain truth, and in so far as human 
nature is capable of sharing in immortality, he must altogether 
be immortal.” In this sense the true philosopher, whose 
“magnificence of mind” makes him “the spectator of all time 
and all existence,” attains immortality here and now. We 
may well ask, however, whether the doctrine of ideal immor- 
tality is not just as much Aristotelian as Platonic. Aristotle 
asserts that while there is no personal immortality, “the 
active intellect” is immortal and eternal.®® And in line with 
this he writes that “a man as far as in him lies, should seek 
immortality and do all that is in his power to live in accord- 
ance with the highest part of his nature, as, although that part 
is insignificant in size, yet in power and honor it is far superior 
to all the rest.” ®® Also, so far as we know, the actual experi- 
encing of ideal immortality has never occurred except on an 
Aristotelian or monistic basis, that is, with mind and soul 
cooperating with the natural body. 

Returning to the field of religion, we find that many im- 
mortalists combine the concept of ideal immortality with a 
belief in the literal post-mortem survival of the personality. 
To quote Dr. Lyman Abbott: “Living forever is not immor- 
tality. Immortality is living the life that cannot die, because 
it is the life of the spirit. If we wish to believe in such life 
as a life hereafter, we must believe in it as the life worth 
living here; if we wish to possess it hereafter we must wish to 
possess it here.” ®^ “If we live here and now the immortal life, 
then, if we are mistaken and there is no life after the grave, 
still we shall have been immortal. It were better to live an 
immortal life and be robbed of the immortality hereafter by 
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some supernal power than to live the mortal, fleshly, animal 
life, and live it endlessly.’’ Dr. Fosdick is also typical : “Note 
the meaning of that phrase ‘life eternal.’ It does not primarily 
denote something after death. It primarily denotes a kind of 
life which we may live now. ‘This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent.’ But to know God and Christ is something 
that a man can begin now. Eternal life is not simply post- 
mortem: it is also a present possession. Always distinguish, 
therefore, between immortality and eternal life.” 

This doctrine of eternal life or ideal immortality receives 
considerable support in the Bible itself. It can be argued that 
to an extent the New Testament sustains it ; in the Gospel of 
St, John the expression “eternal life” occurs some seventeen 
times and in the Epistles of John six times. The key passage 
among many pertinent ones is that which Dr. Fosdick him- 
self has quoted; “This is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 
sent.” Another strong support is : “Neither shall they say, Lo 
here! or lo there! for behold, the kingdom of God is within 
you” ; and “I am come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” Likewise the verses 
in Matthew: “If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up the cross, and follow me. For whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it ; and whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake shall find it. For what is a man profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ?” None of 
these crucial statements of Jesus imply in themselves survival 
of the personality after death. 

Close in spirit to the notion of ideal immortality is the 
symbolic interpretation of the concept of the resurrection. 
Here again, in modern times, Spinoza leads the way. “I con- 
clude,” he writes, “that the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead was in truth spiritual, revealed only to the faithful, and 
to them after their capacity; consisting in this, that Christ 
was gifted with eternity and rose from the dead (the dead, 
I mean, in that sense in which Christ said : let the dead bury 
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their dead), in that by his life and death he gave a singular 
example of holiness ; and he raises his disciples from the dead 
in so much as they follow the example of his life and death,” 

‘T take the passion, death, and burial of Christ literally, but 
his resurrection I take allegorically.”^*^ Spinoza means, as I 
understand it, that Christ's resurrection and ascension took 
place in the moral realm; that physical death cannot touch 
any one essentially who is spiritually risen now; that men’s 
lives possess a significance that no ending in time can extin- 
guish. ‘"Death” itself he uses partly in a symbolic sense, just as 
does St. Augustine when he describes the “death” of the soul 
through sin and through God's consequent abandonment of it. 

A symbolic meaning for both death and birth is a usual 
accompaniment of the symbolic understanding of the resur- 
rection. So, we hear about the “birth” of the new self, the 
^"rebirth” of the soul, and “twice-born” men. This is accurate 
language as expressing the sudden awakenings to some great 
new insight or to the desirability of an entirely fresh way of 
life which take place during the careers of many, perhaps 
most, individuals. We can agree that “one certain thing in 
a man's life of any worth is that he dies many deaths.” In 
this sense the death of the old Paul and the birth or resur- 
rection of the new took place on the road to Damascus. And 
later Paul himself frequently used the same kind of symbolism 
I have been discussing. Thus he states: “To be carnally minded 
is death, but to be spiritually minded is life and peace.” 
According to the above usage then, birth, life, and death all 
signify spiritual instead of biological states. 

Still another meaning is given to the concept of resur- 
rection by certain of our modern literati. D. H. Lawrence, for 
instance, in a poem entitled “The New Word,” writes: 

Shall I tell you again the new word 
the new word of the unborn day? 

It is resurrection. 

The resurrection of the flesh. 

For our flesh is dead 

only egotistically we assert ourselves. 
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Lawrence^s idea of resurrection, emphasizing salvation through 
sex, would very likely have been called “death” by St. Paul. 
But though Lawrence^s view of what is “spiritual” may be very 
different from that of the other interpreters I have mentioned, 
he is at least akin to them in thinking of “resurrection” as a 
present spiritual state rather than a future miraculous phe- 
nomenon occurring after death. 

Applying some of these ideas to the race as well as to the 
individual, Dr. Ribourg declares: “We are always dying and 
being born again, into better and larger spheres, always failing 
that we may succeed, always submitting that we may conquer. 
Every living life is a continuous resurrection. The power of 
resurrection is not only seen in the individual life, but also 
in the life of the human race. The progress of the race is not 
a continuous ascent, but a decay and a resurrection. The his- 
tory of the last nineteen centuries has been a history of suc- 
cessive eras of resurrections. Dead nations have awakened, 
new things have come out of the graves of the old, and it is 
more so than ever.” In a similar vein Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
says : “The crucifixion and resurrection are not single or singu- 
lar events which befell one Jew 1,900 years ago. They are 
symbols of the life and hope of the human race in its upward 
march forever.” Dr. G. Stanley Hall, turning to the wider 
social meanings of the resurrection, becomes enthusiastic: “It 
left as its far more precious and perennial result a futuristic 
attitude of soul inspired by hope for both the individual and 
the race.” The resurrection “is truer than fact because, set 
free from specific date and place and given the world-wide 
scope that belongs to it, it is the most precious and pregnant 
symbolization of the eternal and inevitable resurgence of the 
good and true after their opposites have done their worst.” 

These allegorical renderings of the resurrection fit in 
well with modern theories of the origin of the resurrection 
idea. “The Christian Christmas and Easter,” we are told, “are 
built on ancient agricultural rites celebrating the death and 
rebirth of the vital forces of nature. . . . The Christian mystery 
of the incarnation and the resurrection is an ancient myth 
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found in many peoples; it seems to have crystallized out of 
the immemorial rituals for appeasing the generative forces of 
nature and sharing their phallic power.” The source of life 
dies and is reborn; the cycle of the seasons is an alternation 
of death and renewal ; men, in sympathetic affinity, must also 
die and undergo renewal. But this process can occur without 
the death of the body through the mystic death of the old 
self and the mystic birth of the new self. Here was the core 
of the ancient mystery religions. Those who were initiated 
were born anew, resurrected, immortalized. Thus, far back 
in history there appears to be factual support for a symbolic 
interpretation of the resurrection. 

There are other and less obvious possibilities of symbolism 
in immortality ideas. For instance. Professor Dewey has sug- 
gested that the Christian conception of immortality, by putting 
us on probation in this world, symbolizes the metaphysical 
category of contingency and its ethical counterpart that our 
future depends on our present action and foresight.®^ Also it 
can be argued that those who believe in the immortality of 
f)ersonality are correct in a way not immediately apparent. 
Since nature undeniably has the capacity to produce what it 
has produced, and since it has produced intellectual and moral 
beings once, and since it has infinite and everlasting time be- 
fore it, it may well produce such beings again. Thus the 
creation of personality is perhaps one of the eternal poten- 
tialities of nature, and in this sense personality may be 
immortal. 

This review of the more important and influential ways of 
interpreting immortality symbolically confirms the conclusions 
of the last section in casting doubt on the idea of personal 
survival. It shows how natural and tempting it is for men to 
seek solutions of this-earthly moral difficulties by setting up 
in their imaginations a realm beyond the tomb. It indicates 
how natural and easy it is for men to mistake the moral prin- 
ciples that may be embodied in immortality ideas for prom- 
ises of a literal after-existence; to misread the poetry of 
heaven and hell as the science of a very real other world 
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And our study also throws light on why even rather sophisti- 
cated people, who are totally unable to believe in an actual 
life, feel that there is a great deal of valuable moral truth 
expressed in immortality ideas, why they dislike having these 
ideas analyzed too carefully, and why they are reluctant to 
give up the use of at least the word immortality.* 

My own position is that while symbolic interpretation 
brings out the only truth that immortality ideas can be said 
to have ever had, this whole procedure is fraught with grave 
dangers. For those who indulge in it are only too likely, 
either intentionally or unintentionally, to fail to make clear 
that they no longer consider acceptable the traditional meaning 
of immortality as signifying a life after death. And in any case 
their abstruse redefinitions of immortality and the resurrection, 
like the ideas of social and biological and material immortality, 
cannot be expected to have much emotional efficacy or re- 
ligious value. They will appeal here and there to certain 
esthetic, philosophic, and romantic groups, but for the great 
masses of men they will have little significance. 

It would be cold comfort indeed to tell a grieving parent 
that his son was really immortal because he had attained a 
grasp of the higher mathematics during this lifetime. And this 
indicates why the ordinary citizen, even if he were able to 
achieve the aristocratic ideal immortality, would not be much 
interested. He would regard it as a rather wretched substitute 
for the good substantial future life he had once been guaran- 
teed. And he might well ask, if ideal immortality means hav- 
ing a vision of eternal things, then why would it not be far 
better to keep on having such visions forever in a durational 
sense? How very much more desirable would it be if ideal 
immortality were combined with personal survival. And Dr. 
Fosdick and practically all Christian priests or ministers, of 
whatever sect, would echo him. These reflections make it evi- 
dent, in my opinion, that in the future as in the past the idea 
of immortality will have its greatest and most widespread 

* No doubt the sonorous and dignified beauty of the word is also 
a consideration here. 




VII 

LIFE WITHOUT IMMORTALITY 


I. AN APHRMATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


A ssuming that immortality is an illusion, what then? 
What effect does or ought this knowledge have on the 
.living of our lives? It was no less a person than Ralph 
Waldo Emerson who said : “No sooner do we try to get rid of 
the idea of immortality than pessimism raises its head. . . . 
Human griefs seem little worth assuaging; human happiness 
too paltry (at the best) to be worth increasing. The whole 
moral world is reduced to a point. Good and evil, right and 
wrong, become infinitesimal, ephemeral matters. The affections 
die away — die of their own conscious feebleness and uselessness, 
A moral paralysis creeps over us.”^ And only as recently as 
Easter Day, 1934, to take a typical contemporary statement. 
Bishop Manning warned that loss of faith in the life to come 
robs men “of their hope and vision and joy in life here 
and now” and “makes this life inexplicable and futile and 
unmeaning to them.” = Now all of us know plenty of persons 
living today who, disbelieving in or skeptical about immortal- 
ity, show no signs of moral paralysis, decay of the affections, 
loss of happiness, or feelings of futility. Indeed, perhaps the 
best way to answer such assertions as the above is not to argue, 
but simply to point. 

First of all, I would point to that considerable number 
of the great and the good of the past who, disbelieving in 
personal survival, yet led most fruitful and vital careers. 
Among the Greeks are the famous philosophers, Democritus, 
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Aristotle, and Epicurus. Among the Romans are Lucretius and 
Marcus Aurelius, Ovid and Horace. The foremost Arabian in- 
tellect, Averroes, follows Aristotle in denying the immortality 
of the human personality, as does the daring Renaissance 
thinker, Pietro Pomponazzi. Passing to modern philosophy, we 
find upholding this same conclusion such illustrious minds as 
Benedict Spinoza, David Hume, Baron d’Holbach, Ludwig 
Feuerbach, Auguste Comte, Karl Marx, Friedrich Nietzsche, 
Ernst Haeckel, Herbert Spencer, and Bernard Bosanquet. 
Men of action with such varying backgrounds and careers as 
Lenin, Clemenceau, Fridtjof Nansen, and Robert Ingersoll 
imite in treating the idea of a future life as a total illusion. 
The American inventor, Thomas A. Edison, the naturalist, 
Luther Burbank, the biologist, H. S. Jennings, the psycholo- 
gist, G. Stanley Hall, and the attorney, Clarence Darrow, 
agree that there is no personal survival. The three most emi- 
nent of living American philosophers, Morris R. Cohen, John 
Dewey, and George Santayana, are convinced that this life is 
all. Following suit are outstanding men among the younger 
philosophers, such as Sidney Hook of New York University, 
Horace Kallen of the New School for Social Research; and 
Irwin Edman, John H. Randall, Jr., and Herbert W. Schneider 
of Columbia. Benedetto Croce and Giovanni Gentile, the lead- 
ing philosophers of Italy, disbelieve in a future life. In England 
Bertrand Russell and Sir Arthur Keith, Bernard Shaw and 
H. G. Wells, take the same stand. And perhaps that most 
brilliant of contemporary minds, Albert Einstein, asserts that 
he cannot believe ‘‘the individual survives the death of his 
body, although feeble souls harbor such thoughts through fear 
or ridiculous egotism.”^ This roll of eminent disbelievers in 
personal immortality — and there are many others — in and 
of itself refutes such statements as those of Emerson and 
Manning. 

Other figures of great note can be listed as regarding the 
idea of immortality with varying degrees of doubt. The Chinese 
sage, Confucius, would only say: “While you do not know 
life, what can you know about death Buddha, founder of 
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one of the world’s great religions, leaves undetermined whether 
or not the goal of Nirvana implies extinction or consciousness 
for the personality In the dialogues of Plato, though Socrates 
spends a great deal of time discussing immortality, he does 
not anywhere definitely indicate that he really believes in a 
future life. At the end of the Phaedo, after bringing forward 
a number of arguments on behalf of survival after death, 
Socrates, just before drinking the fatal hemlock, qualifies the 
whole dialogue with the remark that a man of sense ^^ought 
to comjort himself with words like these, which is the reason 
why I lengthen out the tale.” ® And at the conclusion of the 
Apology he takes the position, not that there is surely an 
immortality, but that whether death leads to annihilation or 
continued existence, a good man has nothing to fear from it. 
The dialogues are no more conclusive regarding Plato’s final 
opinion as to immortality than regarding Socrates’; they 
demonstrate with certainty only that both philosophers think 
the subject most important. Other agnostics on the question 
of immortality have been Cicero, the Roman orator; John 
Stuart Mill, the English Utilitarian ; G. F. Hegel,* the German 
Idealist; William James, the American Pragmatist; Thomas 
H. Huxley, the well-known biologist; Charles W. Eliot, re- 
nowned President of Harvard University; and Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the author, who talks about “this fairy tale of an 
eternal tea party.” ^ Of course, skeptics on the matter of 
immortality, even if they do not reach the stage of downright 
denial of an after-life, do not use the idea of survival as an 
inspiration to action or a motive for morality. Hence our roll 
of doubters, like that of the definite disbelievers, makes the 
dire lamentations of the immortalists seem more than a trifle 
ridiculous. 

In 1914, Professor Leuba conducted a statistical inquiry 
among distinguished American scientists that supports these 

♦There is some doubt as to Hegel’s position and there are those 
who would classify him as an unhesitating disbeliever in immortality. 
He is said to have contemptuously called the promise of a future life 
a pourboire for having lived decently. 
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considerations. He found that a large proportion of them 
either disbelieved in or doubted the existence of a future life.® 
Out of one thousand scientists responding to the questionnaire 
only 50.6 per cent, a fraction over half, expressed belief in 
immortality. Among the more eminent of these men the per- 
centage of believers was 36.9 per cent while among the less 
eminent it was 59.3 per cent, thus showing that the greater 
the scientist, the greater the likelihood of lack of faith in 
immortality. Further inquiry brought out that the highest 
proportion of skeptics and disbelievers was among the biol- 
ogists, sociologists, and psychologists, the last-named group 
taking the lead here with a figure of 81.2 per cent. Professor 
Leuba explains this fact on the ground that these classes of 
scientists more than any others recognize the ruling presence 
of law in organic and psychical life. This harmonizes with our 
own opinion that biology, psychology, and their associated 
sciences provide the most convincing evidence against the idea 
of personal survival. Professor Leuba repeated his study in 
1933 and found that a considerably higher proportion of 
scientists disbelieved in or doubted immortality than in 1914.® 
There are illustrious peoples as well as individuals who 
have got along very well without belief in immortality. The 
Old Testament Hebrews had a highly developed moral code 
that depended not in the slightest on the belief in gloomy 
and ethically neutral Sheol. The same statement holds true in 
regard to the Homeric Greeks and their dismal Hades. Even 
the Greeks at the very height of Athenian civilization in the 
fifth century b.c., one of the greatest creative periods in the 
history of man, were not influenced to any great extent by the 
notion of a life beyond the grave. While there was no doubt 
a certain amount of discussion of immortality ideas, the general 
attitude of Greek society seems to be represented in the famous 
funeral oration of Pericles in which there is no suggestion of 
personal continuance after death or of preoccupation with the 
idea.^® In later centuries, during the decline of Greece, the 
Epicureans, who commanded the allegiance of a great many 
intelligent men, made the denial of an after-existence a car- 
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dinal doctrine of their philosophy. And though there was some 
disagreement on the matter among the Stoics, they formulated 
and followed their sublime and heroic way of life with little 
or no reference to the conception of a hereafter. Throughout 
the history of Europe, especially during the Renaissance and 
modern times, large numbers of persons have not included 
faith in a beyond as a part of their philosophies, as the Church 
itself has indicated in many a resounding blast. And of course 
in India, so far as this-worldly conduct is connected with belief 
in an after-existence, it is in the main with a belief far re- 
moved from the Christian doctrine of a worth-while personal 
survival. 

In the world at present, we find in Soviet Russia the 
leaders of the nation and a large proportion of the people 
possessed of an active disbelief not only in immortality, but 
in God as well. Yet in the Soviet Union we have witnessed 
since the Communist Revolution of 1917 an outpouring of 
energy and devotion unsurpassed in the annals of men. Other 
peoples may not care for the ethical standards which the 
Russians have established or the ideals for which they are 
striving, but it is irrefutable that these Russians have very 
definite standards and ideals to which they give unstinted 
service and loyalty. It is irrefutable that these Russians, hav- 
ing discarded the idea of a future life and all other super- 
natural notions, have had the strength and inspiration to build 
a new form of society which is already a challenge to the rest 
of mankind. Read almost any reliable book, article, or news- 
paper dispatch about the Soviet Union, and it at once becomes 
obvious how unfounded and irrelevant, in the light of what is 
actually going on in the world, is the oft-repeated statement 
of the immortalist that disbelief in a hereafter takes away the 
incentives to action and morality. 

Only, then, by shutting one’s eyes to much of the past 
and much of the present can one possibly maintain that belief 
in immortality is necessary for the good life, the spiritual life, 
the intellectual life, the happy life, the strenuous life, or any 
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other kind of life.* may indeed be said that no man of any 
depth of soul has made his prolonged existence the touchstone 

of his enthusiasms What a despicable creature must a 

man be, and how sunk below the level of the most barbaric 
virtue, if he cannot bear to live for his children, for his art, 
or for country.^' Or for his class and humanity, I may add. 
What the immortalists do, in effect, is to build up their case 
for the moral need of a future life by belittling the intelligence 
and decency of ordinary men, in short, by libeling the human 
race, including themselves. For there are precious few of them 
who, if they were deprived of their faith in immortality, would 
thereupon give up the moral habits of a lifetime and cease 
to be decent citizens, kind fathers, and devoted shepherds of 
their flocks. 

Nor is it possible to believe that the great religious heroes 
of the immortalists, from Jesus to Phillips Brooks, would have 
been small and selfish men had they been convinced that death 
meant the end. It was not a religious leader, however, but an 
eminent agnostic, Thomas Huxley, who gave the classic ex- 
pression of protest against the shallow philosophy of the pro- 
fessional immortalists. In a famous letter to the author, Charles 
Kingsley, Huxley writes concerning his son's funeral: ‘‘As I 
stood beside the coffin of my little son the other day, with my 
mind bent on anything but disputation, the officiating minister, 
read, as a part of his duty, the words, ‘If the dead rise not 
again, let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die.' I cannot tell 
you how inexpressibly they shocked me. I could have laughed 
with scorn. What ! because I am face to face with irreparable 
loss, because I have given back to the source from which it 
came the cause of a great happiness, still retaining through all 
my life the blessings which have sprung and will spring from 

*Our brief enumeration of persons and peoples without belief 
in immortality also conclusively disposes of the argument for a future 
life based on the alleged universal acceptance of the idea. This argu- 
ment is a most feeble one in any case, since universal belief in a 
proposition by no means proves it to be true. It is to be recalled that 
there was once a fairly universal belief in the flatness of the earth and 
in the existence of magic. 
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that cause? I am to renounce my manhood, and, howling, grovel 
in bestiality? Why, the very apes know better, and if you 
shoot their young, the poor brutes grieve their grief out and 
do not immediately seek distraction in a gorge.” 

It is my conviction that the frank recognition of human 
mortality, far from undermining morals and stopping progress, 
will, other things being equal, do exactly the opposite. People 
will then realize that here and now, if ever, they must develop 
their possibilities, win happiness for themselves and others, 
take their stand and do their part in the enterprises that seem 
highest. They will understand as never before the reality of 
quickly-passing time and the serious duty of making the most 
of it. It will be an excellent thing for every one to know that 
there is no heaven of angelic alchemy that can transmute a 
copper life to gold. The compensatory aspects of belief in 
immortality will no longer cut the nerve of action. Further- 
more, to confront with simple and unfailing courage the stern 
fact that death means death is in itself an ethical achievement 
of deep significance and one that importantly sustains the moral 
obligation of men to seek and accept the truth wherever it 
may lead. 

As I pointed out in Chapter V, it is possible to give up 
entirely belief in immortality and still retain faith in some kind 
of God. In modern times, especially, many thoughtful persons, 
of diverse philosophical and religious allegiances, have taken 
this position.^ ^ All this, however, is not to say that for those 
who have been taught for long years to rely on the assurance of 
a beyond, sudden loss of that illusion may not constitute a 
great shock and for some even lead to spiritual disintegration. 
The crumbling of a cornerstone in one^s philosophy is a serious 
thing. But such crumblings do not usually occur abruptly; 
the decay is gradual, giving time for a new and different prin- 
ciple of action to take the place of the old. No single idea, 
such as that of immortality, is, in my opinion, all-important; 
what is of supreme importance is an inclusive and integrated 
philosophy of life and one that places the individual in a 
definite relationship to both society and nature. This is what 
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men need; this is what Christianity at its best has provided. 
It is W'hat other ways of life — Stoicism, Epicureanism, Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism — ^have given. Today in the modern world 
we have available purely secular philosophies more appropriate 
for the modern scene. And these make no point of relying on 
the promise of immortality, or specifically deny that promise 
altogether. 

What these modern ways of life have in common is a de- 
votion to the this-worldly well-being of certain groups of men. 
The most enlightened of them, such as Humanism and 
Marxism,* put the happiness and progress of all humanity as 
the goal. This ultimate loyalty to the ultimate interests of 
all mankind, including one's own finest possibilities, is, I 
w^ould suggest, a thing high enough and wide enough for any 
man to integrate his life around. As an incentive to the good 
life it is far more effective and noble than reliance on in- 
dividual immortality and the philosophy that goes with it. 
Philosophies and religions of egoism and wish-fulfillment are 
pardonable and perhaps necessary in the childhood of the race ; 
but mankind is growing up at last and can well afford to leave 
behind the attachments and symbols of immaturity. No matter 
how important or irreplaceable a man may seem to himself 
or others, the world will get along without him, as it did 
before his birth. And it might help to instill a proper humility 
and sense of proportion if every one would reflect that when 
he dies, there will remain on earth approximately 1,999,999,999 
human beings to carry on. 

That the descendants of our present two billion inhabitants 
may at the end of two hundred million or a billion or a trillion 
years find this earth unlivable should not greatly agitate us. 
Even the absolute certainty of that eventuality a trifling million 
years from now — say in the year 1,001,935 — would not seem 
very terrible. In his 300,000 years of existence the species man 
has made a considerable number of notable achievements, none 
of which would be less notable if the world some day ended. 
And the most significant of these achievements have come to 

♦ Marxism includes both Socialism and Communism. 
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pass only in the last few thousand years since the invention 
of what is known as science, which, in its modern and most 
successful form, has been on the scene for only a few hundred. 
So in a million more years man’s accomplishments might well 
exceed the most sanguine expectations and the most ambitious 
dreams. In that time he might discover, for instance, how to 
bring about that mutation which would result in a new species. 
Superman. It is conceivable that either man or Superman might, 
through science, gain such control over the mechanisms of this 
whirling planet, the solar system, and the sources of energy 
and heat that the death of this earth could be postponed in- 
definitely. And there is always the possibility of migration to 
some other planet or place in the universe where life could 
go on. But perhaps in other parts, or in one other tiny corner 
of this infinitely vast cosmos, life already goes on, possibly 
in forms as high as man, possibly in forms even higher. 

As we noted earlier in the book, it is not beyond the 
realm of possibility that science should some day be able to 
prolong indefinitely the living vitality of human bodies and 
thereby invent a species of immortality for human personalities. 
It is, of course, too much to expect that science should ever 
be able to put together bodies and heads that have been broken 
to bits or crushed to pulp in some overwhelming misadventure. 
No matter what strides may be made in medicine and its 
associated arts, human beings will always be subject to fatal 
accidents. But with this qualification it is conceivable that 
men might ultimately learn how not to die. Romantic and 
attractive, however, as this possibility may seem at first glance, 
it would not be without its drawbacks. If practically nobody 
departed this earth through death, there would arise a popula- 
tion problem far more serious than any with which the world 
has ever been confronted. The temptation would be great to 
solve the difficulty by putting an all but total ban on the birth 
of children. This is not pleasant to contemplate. A society 
devoid of infancy and youth would not only lack an irre- 
placeable quality of joy and experience, but would probably 
become stagnant and unprogressive. Even as things are, the 
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spectacle of old men in high places has caused certain wits to 
suggest the motto, “While there’s death, there’s hope.” San- 
tayana adds another most relevant consideration when he 
says: “Not a single man or woman has ever existed whom I 
should wish to engage to play forever, rather than fill my 
theater from age to age with fresh faces, and new accents of 
nature. Continual perfection would be my ideal, not individual 
perpetuity.” “ Thus, while it may well be desirable and, within 
the next few centuries even possible, to extend the normal 
span of life to a hundred years or more, the prospect of pro- 
longing indefinitely the careers of individual humans fills me 
with the most unhappy forebodings.* 

The progressive lengthening of the life-span through the 
elimination of the causes of premature death is a rational and 
humane idea. If ninety per cent of the people in every country 
lived to a good old age, the greater part of the unhappiness 
caused by death would disappear. The way to meet the chal- 
lenge of premature death is not to promise men consolation 
in a life beyond, but to abolish so far as possible this form of 
death entirely. Writes one father who lost a most promising 
boy at the age of fifteen through a trivial blister infection: 
“Bacteria — the lowest order of life — had wrought this tragedy. 
The lowest had triumphed over the highest! Here was a boy 
in perfect physical condition, vibrant with health, energetic 
and athletic — a boy with a superior mind and high ideals, 
wholesome, affectionate, fastidious, tenderly considerate of 
others. And here, attacking him, were these bacteria, having 
neither mental nor moral qualities.” This statement is only 
too true ; but it does not call either for flight to a supernatural 
realm of compensation or for bitter pessimism and resignation. 
What it calls for, in addition to great fortitude on the part 
of the parents, is a more strenuous and effective campaign 
against bacteria and all the other brute, a-moral forces which 
are able to snuff out so abruptly the life of man. 

♦For an intriguing account of the consternation and havoc that 
might result from the elimination of natural death see Iris Barry’s 
novel, The Last Enemy (Indianapolis, 1929). 
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It remains to be said, however, that in the shock of per- 
sonal loss we are frequently fair neither to life nor to death. 
The tragedy of some splendid character dying in youth or in 
the prime of life sometimes seems so great that it overshadows 
the consideration that, after all, this person did live happily 
and usefully for a number of years. We allow a fateful and 
unhappy conclusion to throw a gloom over all that has gone 
before. But unless we accept the perverse philosophy that a 
value can be a value only if it lasts forever, this procedure 
is not justified. Those of us who are still in our youth cannot 
fail to be indignant over the cool suggestion of Christian 
clergymen that if death carries us into oblivion tomorrow, then 
om lives will have been futile and without significance. Life 
can be very short, but at the same time it can also be very 
sweet. The old Greek saying, “Whom the gods love die young,” 
is not without its wisdom. The fifteen-year-old boy mentioned 
above enjoyed his life to the utmost while it lasted and con- 
tributed a high and joyous quality to the life of others. Death 
could not alter this fact; for however death may affect the 
future, it cannot touch the past. Despite the laments of the 
immortalists, most normal persons would prefer to live fifteen, 
twenty-five, thirty-five, forty-five, any period of years, rather 
than not at all. And most parents would prefer the experience 
and pleasure of having healthy and happy children, no matter 
at what early age they perished, to having no children what- 
soever. What Plutarch wrote to his wife after the death of their 
little daughter is as pertinent today as in the first century a.d. 
“Let us call to mind,” he said, “the years before our little child 
was born. We are now in the same condition as then, except 
that the time she was with us is to be counted as an added 
blessing. Let us not ungratefully accuse Fortune of what was 
given us, because we could not also have all that we desired. 
What we had, and while we had it, was good, though now we 
have it no longer.” 

In justice to death it must also be added that the fate 
of those who do die, whether early or late, is not really very 
dire. For if we are right in calling immortality an illusion, 
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the dead have no consciousness that they are missing life or 
that the living are missing them. They cannot grieve over 
being parted from those whom they love. After life’s fitful 
fever they sleep well; nothing can touch them further, not 
even dreams. The grave is a place where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest. Those who have passed on 
prematurely or in any other way can experience no sting, no 
sorrow, no disappointment, no remorse, no anything. Only if 
there is a future life need we worry about the dead or need 
the dead worry about themselves. Only immortality can dis- 
turb their eternal peace; only an awakening or resurrection 
can take away their security. If death is the end, we can feel 
sorry for ourselves that we have lost a dear friend and for our 
country or humanity in general that it has lost a man of 
distinguished abilities ; but we cannot rationally feel sorry for 
the departed person himself, since he is non-existent and can 
know neither sorrow nor gladness. We cannot be sorry for him 
as dead, but only for him as dying and as dying unwillingly 
and conscious that he was leaving this life prematurely with 
much of his rightful human experience being denied him. We 
can continue indefinitely to regret that he as a living person 
was not able to go on enjoying the goods of existence : we can 
wish intensely that he were alive again so that he could 
share our pleasure in this or that. But it is unreasonable to 
transfer these wishes and regrets to the departed as dead, 
because as dead he is as completely insensible to all such 
things as any piece of earth or non-living matter. He is just 
exactly as non-existent as a potential human personality that 
is unborn and unconceived. 

On the other hand, to attribute to the dead a sense of 
gladness and relief is equally irrational. And for this reason 
it is often misleading to use terms like “rest” and “sleep” as 
describing the condition of the departed. These euphemisms 
may give the impression that the dead are somehow enjoying 
the state of complete extinction. It is legitimate to welcome 
and praise death when it puts an end to physical suffering or 
mental decay. But when once dead a man can no more feel 
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relief from affliction than regret at having his life interrupted. 
We can be glad that a person who was alive is no longer sub- 
ject to the trials and tribulations of this vale of tears, but we 
should not talk as if he now were to be congratulated on this 
account. For he does not exist any more at all. It is, therefore, 
most confusing to talk of death as a “reward,” since a true 
reward like a true punishment would appear to entail conscious 
experience of the fact. 

To him, then, who sacrifices his life for some ideal and 
goes forever into the blank silences of oblivion, death can in 
no sense be a reward. And while some men surrender up their 
lives on behalf of their fellows feeling sure of attaining eternal 
bliss thereby, there are many others who do so in the full 
knowledge that death means their absolute end. No higher 
type of morality exists than to make one’s death count in 
this fashion. There may come a time in the career of any man 
when to die will prove more effective for his central purposes 
than to live; when through his death what he stands for will 
become more clear and convincing than in any other way. 
Nothing more admirably brings out this point than the words 
of Bartolomeo Vanzetti after a Massachusetts court had sen- 
tenced him and Nicola Sacco to death for a crime they did 
not commit: “If it had not been for these things, I might have 
lived out my life talking at street corners to scorning men. I 
might have died, unmarked, unknown, a failure. Now we are 
not a failure. This is our career and triumph. Never in our 
full life could we hope to do such work for tolerance, for 
joostice, for man’s understanding of man as now we do by 
accident. Our words — our lives — our pains — nothing ! The 
taking of our lives — lives of a good shoemaker and a poor 
fish-peddler — all ! That last moment belongs to us — that agony 
is our triumph.” 

When we attain the realization that death finishes the 
story, we know the worst. And that worst is not really very 
bad. It is, in fact, relatively so far from very bad that the 
Christian and other religions have always insisted that for us 
sinful humans to escape with mere extinction at the end of 
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our lives would be a terrible violation of justice and would 
throw grave doubts on the existence of cosmic morality. To 
understand that death is the necessary and inevitable con- 
clusion of our personal careers enables us to look this fateful 
event in the face with dignity and calm and the assurance that 
certain knowledge can bring. It provides an invaluable stimulus 
towards that high art of dying which should be the aim of all 
mature and civilized men. Today in the world large numbers 
of persons find themselves in a state of unhappy suspense over 
the idea of immortality. They are unable either to believe 
or disbelieve. They feel that personal survival is a rather 
doubtful proposition; yet the possibility of it continues to 
haunt them. A definitive settlement of the issue cannot but 
be for them a psychological gain. And there can be no question 
that their resolute acceptance of the fact that immortality is 
an illusion would be all to the good. It is best not only to 
disbelieve in immortality, but to believe in mortality. And 
this means not only to believe positively that death is the 
end, but also to believe in the worth-whileness of human life 
on this earth and in the high intrinsic value of the goods that 
men can attain during that life. 

Where the crushing impact of death may be lessened for 
almost every one is in a change in the accepted manner of 
disposing of the dead and in the customs of mourning. In these 
matters we are still to a large extent barbaric. The somber, 
quiet cities of the dead have grown hand in hand with the 
crowded, restless cities of the living. Already it becomes a 
serious problem to find sufficient space for graveyards ; already 
the dreary reservations of the departed constitute a heavy 
economic burden. Ever-present reminders of ever-present death, 
these eyesores on the clean and living landscape have become 
outmoded survivals of an unpleasant past. Cremation would 
appear to be a far more rational and healthy method of dis- 
posing of the dead than burial beneath the ground. For those 
who wish it, the ashes may always be preserved in an urn and 
the urn put in a suitable and dignified place. Those, on the 
other hand, who like to think of their bodily elements com- 
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mingling with the active forces of nature, can leave instructions 
for their ashes to be scattered over some favorite sector of 
land or body of water. 

There can be no doubt that cremation would do much to 
weaken those unpleasant and morbid associations that in- 
evitably arise when the dead body is preserved intact and put 
in a visible coffin and a visitable grave. And in this connection 
it might be wise to discourage the viewing of the corpse by 
relatives or any one else. As for mourning, while individuals 
will here always follow out their own particular bent, the more 
extreme and public displays are clearly to be deplored. And 
it is much to be hoped that the wearing of black, which is a 
hold-over from primitive superstition, will in due course dis- 
appear. That simplicity and dignity should prevail in the 
matter of funerals is also devoutly to be wished. Today vul- 
garity and costliness often go together. The high cost of dying 
is only too well-known and only too often implies a financial 
exploitation of death that should not be tolerated. It is bad 
enough for a family to lose its active head and provider with- 
out bankrupting itself in giving him a funeral and burial. 

The proposal, however, to do away with funeral services 
entirely does not seem sound. No matter what the religious 
and philosophical views of the deceased, his family, and his 
friends, some final gathering and ceremony would appear ap- 
propriate and wise. It is not only a matter of doing honor to 
the dead. Those who loved him must have a chance to express 
their feelings and to participate in a kind of last farewell. 
And those who have that familiar sense of unreality about the 
loss of a person whom they knew well should be given an 
opportunity fully to convince both their conscious and sub- 
conscious minds that the death has actually occurred. Services, 
of course, need not be connected with any church nor conducted 
by any churchman. And various groups have already developed 
funeral ceremonies in harmony with the belief that there is no 
immortality and devoid of all theological references.^*^ 

Yet whatever advances we ultimately make in human 
customs, to whatever extent we cut down the ravages of pre- 
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mature death, however mature and brave we become in our 
philosophies, however calmly we face the prospect of our own 
individual end, the loss of loved ones will always deal a heavy 
blow, particularly if it is sudden or untimely. It would be 
mere shallowness to desire or pretend otherwise. When Jonathan 
Swift heard that Stella, the love of his life, was dying he wrote 
in a letter: ‘T am of the opinion that there is not a greater 
folly than to contract too great and intimate a friendship, 
which must always leave the survivor miserable.’'^*’ It is under- 
standable how Swift, distracted by grief, could give expression 
to such a sentiment. But as a serious suggestion it is not to be 
entertained ; we cannot consider surrendering the highest 
human relationships simply in order to avoid the cruel partings 
of death. Between human beings there will always be the most 
ardent feelings; and where these prevail, it might as well be 
recognized once and for all that death can never be nonchal- 
antly accepted with a shrug of the shoulder. Intense love, when 
death comes to force a separation, inevitably means intense 
sorrow. And men and women who are unafraid of the deeper 
experiences of life will not choose to evade the emotional 
consequences of mortality. 

‘Xove-devouring death” is one of Shakespeare’s aptest 
phrases. When a parent loses a son or daughter in the full flush 
of youth, or a lover a wife or husband in the prime of life, all 
the philosophies and religions in the world — whether promising 
immortality or not — cannot offset or veil the poignant tragedy. 
It is only possible to suffer and endure; to be, so far as strength 
allows, an unflinching Stoic. It is true that gracious Time will 
come to soften the shock of death. It is true that wide interests 
and deep loyalties beyond the circle of friends and family 
can do much to cure the hurt. It is true, as Bertrand Russell 
says, that ‘‘To be defeated by one loss or even by several is 
not something to be admired as a proof of sensibility, but 
something to be deplored as a failure in vitality. All our 
affections are at the mercy of death, which may strike down 
those whom we love at any moment. It is therefore necessary 
that our lives should not have that narrow intensity which 
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puts the whole meaning and purpose of life at the mercy of 
accident.” All this is true. But the tragedy remains. The 
sting of death may be tempered, but it cannot be removed. 


2. CONCLUSION 

Unsurpassed among the glories of man is his mind. This it is 
that enables him to know that there is such a thing as death 
and to reflect upon its meaning. The animals cannot do this; 
they do not consciously foresee that some day they will perish. 
When their time comes, they simply lie down and die. There 
is no problem or tragedy of death for them. They do not dis- 
cuss the resurrection and eternal life. Men can and do. And 
it is a high privilege. That the outcome of that discussion and 
reflection should be the recognition that this life is all does not 
make the privilege less. “Man alone knows that he must die ; 
but that very knowledge raises him, in a sense, above mortality, 
by making him a sharer in the vision of eternal truth. . . . The 
truth is cruel, but it can be loved, and it makes free those who 
have loved it.” 

The truth about death frees us from both debasing fear 
and shallow optimism. It frees us from self-flattery and self- 
deception. To say that men cannot endure this truth is to 
abdicate to the weaker elements in human nature. Not only 
can men endure it, but they can rise above it to far nobler 
thoughts and acts than those centering around everlasting 
self-perpetuation. It is said that the denial of immortality leads 
to a philosophy of “Eat, drink, and be merry; for tomorrow 
we die.” We hope that men will always be merry; but there 
is no reason why at the same time they should not be intelli- 
gent, courageous, and devoted to the welfare of society. If 
this earthly existence is our one and only chance to have a 
good time, it is also our one and only chance to lead the good 
life; or, better still, to combine good time and good life in one 
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integrated whole. If it is our one and only chance to enjoy 
personally the fruits of existence — ^and why should we not 
enjoy them? — it is also our one and only chance to establish 
a high and honorable record among our friends and fellow-men. 
There will be no second chance; no ever-fresh opportunity in 
some immortal realm to redeem ourselves and alter the irre- 
versible imprint of our lives. This is our only chance. 

Finally, the knowledge that immortality is an illusion 
frees us from any sort of preoccupation with the subject of 
death. It makes death, in a sense, unimportant. It liberates 
all our energy and time for the development and extension 
of the happy potentialities of this good earth. It engenders a 
hearty and grateful acceptance of the rich experiences attain- 
able in human living amid an abundant nature. It is a knowl- 
edge that brings strength and depth and maturity, making 
possible a philosophy of life that is simple, understandable, 
and inspiring. We do not ask to be born ; and we do not ask 
to die. But born we are and die we must. We come into exist- 
ence and we pass out of existence. And in neither case does 
high-handed fate wait on our ratification of its decree. But 
between that birth and death we can live our lives, work for 
and enjoy the things that we hold dear. We can make our 
actions count, contribute our unique quality to the unceasing 
human adventure. We can endow our days on earth with a 
scope and meaning that the finality of death cannot detract 
from or defeat. 
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I APPEND in this section a few selected poems that express 
points of view described or supported in the book; 

The Soliloquy on Death 
from Hamlet 

To be, or not to be: that is the question. 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them. To die: to sleep; 

No more; and, by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die; to sleep; 

To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there’s the rub; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come. 

When we have shuffl’d off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause. There’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely. 

The pangs of dispriz’d love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? Who would fardels bear. 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life. 

But that the dread of something after death. 

The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
24s 
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No traveller returns, puzzles the will 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action. 

— WILLIAM SHAKESPEAEE 


Macbeth, Act III, Scene 2 

Macbeth Better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well; 

Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor poiscm, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further. 


Macbeth, Act V, Scene 5 

Seyton, The queen, my lord, is dead. 
Macbeth. She should have died hereafter; 
There would have been time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing. 
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Measure for Measure, Act III, Scene i 

Claudio, Death is a fearful thing. 

Isabella, And shamed life a hateful. 

Claudio, Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendant world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling: ’tis too horrible! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

— WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


From The Book 0} Job, Chapter XIV 

Man that is born of a woman is of few days, and full of 
trouble. 

He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down: he fleeth 
also as a shadow, and continueth not 

For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will 
sprout again, and that the tender branch thereof will not cease. 

Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, and the stock 
thereof die in the ground; 

Yet through the scent of water it will bud, and bring forth 
boughs like a plant. 

But man dieth, and wasteth away: yea, man giveth up the 
ghost, and where is he? 

As the waters fail from the sea, and the flood decayeth and 
drieth up: 

So man lieth down, and riseth not: till the heavens be no 
more, they shall not awake, nor be raised out of their sleep. 
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Oh that thou wouldest hide me in the grave, that thou 
wouldest keep me secret, until thy wrath be past, that thou 
wouldest appoint me a set time, and remember me! 

If a man die, shall he live again? . . . 


From The Book of Ecclesiastes, Chapter IX 

To him that is joined to all the living there is hope: for 
a living dog is better than a dead lion. 

For the living know that they shall die; but the dead know 
not any thing, neither have they any more a reward; for the 
memory of them is forgotten. 

Also their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now 
perished; neither have they any more a portion forever in any 
thing that is done under the sun. 

Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with 
a merry heart ; for God now accepteth thy works. 

Let thy garments be always white; and let thy head lack 
no ointment. 

Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of 
the life of thy vanity, which he hath given thee under the sun, all 
the days of thy vanity: for that is thy portion in this life, and 
in thy labour which thou takest under the sun. 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; 
for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in 
the grave, whither thou goest. 


From On the Nature of Things 

These wounds of life in no mean part are kept 
Festering and open by this fright of death. 

For ever we see fierce Want and foul Disgrace 
Dislodged afar from secure life and sweet. 

Like huddling Shapes before the doors of death. 
And whilst, from these, men wish to scape afar. 
Driven by false terror, and afar remove. 

With civic blood a fortune they amass. 

They double their riches, greedy, heapers-up 
Of corpse on corpse, they have a cruel laugh 
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For the sad burial of a brother-born, 

And hatred and fear of tables of their kin. 
Likewise, through this same terror, envy oft 
Makes them to peak because before their eyes 
That man is lordly, that man gazed upon 
Who walks begirt with honor glorious, 

Whilst they in filth and darkness roll around; 
Some perish away for statues and a name. 

And oft to that degree, from fright of death, 

Will hate of living and beholding light 
Take hold on humankind that they inflict 
Their own destruction with a gloomy heart — 
Forgetful that this fear is font of cares. 

This fear the plague upon their sense of shame. 
And this that breaks the ties of comradry 
And oversets all reverence and faith. 

Mid direst slaughter. For long ere today 
Often were traitors to country and dear parents 
Through quest to shun the realms of Acheron. 

For just as children tremble and fear all 
In the viewless dark, so even we at times 
Dread in the light so many things that be 
No whit more fearsome than what children feign, 
Shuddering, will be upon them in the dark. 

This terror, then, this darkness of the mind. 

Not sunrise with its flaring spokes of light, 

Nor glittering arrows of morning can disperse. 
But only nature’s aspect and her law. 

Therefore death to us 
Is nothing, nor concerns us in the least. 

Since nature of mind is mortal evermore. 

And just as in the ages gone before 
We felt no touch of ill, when all sides round 
To battle came the Carthaginian host, 

And the times, shaken by tumultuous war. 

Under the aery coasts of arching heaven 
Shuddered and trembled, and all humankind 
Doubted to which the empery should fall 
By land and sea, thus when we are no more, 
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When comes that sundering of our body and soul 
Through which we’re fashioned to a single state, 
Verily naught to us, us then no more, 

Can come to pass, naught move our senses then — 
No, not if earth confounded were with sea. 

And sea with heaven. But if indeed do feel 
The nature of mind and energy of soul. 

After their severance from this body of ours, 

Yet nothing ’tis to us who in the bonds 
And wedlock of the soul and body live. 

Through which we’re fashioned to a single state. 
And, even if time collected after death 
The matter of our frames and set it all 
Again in place as now, and if again 
To us the light of life were given, 0 yet 
That process too would not concern us aught. 
When once the self-succession of our sense 
Has been asunder broken. 


Mortal, what hast thou of such grave concern 
That thou indulgest in too sickly plaints? 
Why this bemoaning and beweeping death? 
For if thy life aforetime and behind 
To thee was grateful, and not all thy good 
Was heaped as in sieve to flow away 
And perish unavailingly, why not. 

Even like a banqueter, depart the halls. 
Laden with life? why not with mind content 
Take now, thou fool, thy unafflicted rest? 

But if whatever thou enjoyed hath been 
Lavished and lost, and life is now offense. 
Why seekest more to add — which in its turn 
Will perish foully and fall out in vain? 

0 why not rather make an end of life. 

Of labor? 


— ^LucRETros ^ 
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Thanatopsis 

To him who in the love of Nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language: for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart; — 
Go forth, under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings, while from all around — 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air — 
Comes a still voice — ^Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements. 

To be a brother to the insensible rock. 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mold. 

Yet not to thine eternal resting place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings. 
The powerful of the earth — the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulcher. The hills 
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Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun ; the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

The venerable woods; rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks, 

That make the meadows green; and, poured round all. 
Old ocean ^s gray and melancholy waste, — 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun. 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven. 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. — Take the wings 
Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness. 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings — ^yet the dead are there: 

And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep — the dead reign there alone. 

So shalt thou rest, and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men — 

The youth in life's green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid. 

The speechless babe, and the gray-headed man — 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy side. 

By those, who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night. 
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Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

— ^WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 

Apostrophe to Death from 
When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed 

Come, lovely and soothing death. 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving. 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each. 

Sooner or later delicate death. 

Prais’d be the fathomless Universe 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious. 

And for love, sweet love — but praise! praise! praise! 

For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. 

Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome? 

Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all. 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come 
unfalteringly. 

Approach, strong deliveress. 

When it is so, when thou hast taken them, I joyously sing the 
dead. 

Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee. 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O death. 

From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose, saluting thee, adornments and feastings 
for thee. 

And the sights of the open landscape and the high-spread sky 
are fitting, 

And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful night. 

The night in silence under many a star. 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave whose voice 
I know. 
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And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well-veil’d death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 

Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields and 
the prairies wide, 

Over the dense-pack ’d cities and the teeming wharves and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee, O death. 

— WALT WHITMAN 


When I Have Fears That I May Cease To Be 

When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain, 

Before high-pilM books, in charact’ry, 

Hold like rich garners the full ripen’d grain; 

When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d face. 

Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 

And think that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance; 

And when I feel, fair creature of an hour, 

That I shall never look upon thee more. 

Never have relish in the faery power 
Of unreflecting love; — then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Till love and fame to nothingness do sink. 

— JOHN KKATS 


From Adonais 

Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep — 

He hath awakened from the dream of life — 

Tis we, who lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 

And in mad trance, strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings . — We decay 
Like corpses in a charnel; fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day. 

And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay. 
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He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again; 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in vain; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 

With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 

He is made one with Nature: there is heard 
His voice in all her music; from the moan 
Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own; 

Which wields the world with never-wearied love. 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. . . . 

The One remains, the many change and pass; 

Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until death tramples it to fragments. . . . 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 

From The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 

XII 

A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread — and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 

XIII 

Some for the Glories of This World; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come; 

Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 

Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum! 
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XXIV 

Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 

Before we too into the Dust descend; 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust to lie, 

Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and — sans Endl 

XXVI 

Why, all the Saints and Sages who discuss’d 
Of the Two Worlds so wisely — they are thrust 

Like foolish Prophets forth; their Words to Scorn 
Are scatter’d, and their Mouths are stopt with Dust. 

XXVII 

M)rself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in I went. 

XXVIII 

With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow. 

And with mine own hand wrought to make it grow; 

And this was all the Harvest that I reap’d — 

“I came like Water, and like Wind I go.” 

XXIX 

Into this Universe, and Why not knowing 
Nor W hence y like Water willy-nilly flowing; 

And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 

I know not Whither y willy-nilly blowing. 

LXIII 

Oh, threats of Hell and Hopes of Paradise! 

One thing at least is certain — This Life flies; 

One thing is certain and the rest is Lies; 

The Flower that once has blown forever dies. 

LXIV 

Strange is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us pass’d the door of Darkness through. 

Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 

Which to discover we must travel too. 
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LXV 

The Revelations of Devout and Learn’d 
Who rose before us, and as Prophets burn’d, 

Are all but Stories, which, awoke from Sleep 
They told their comrades, and to Sleep returned. 

LXVI 

I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 

Some letter of that After-life to spell: 

And by and by my Soul return’d to me, 

And answer’d “I Myself am Heav’n and Hell”: 

^EDWARD FITZGERALD 

The Choir Invisible 

Oh may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self. 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars. 

And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 
To vaster issues. 

So to live is heaven: 

To make undying music in the world. 

Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 

So we inherit that sweet purity 

For which we struggled, failed, and agonized 

With widening retrospect that bred despair. 

Rebellious flesh that would not be subdued, 

A vicious parent shaming still its child. 

Poor anxious penitence, is quick dissolved; 

Its discords, quenched by meeting harmonies, 

Die in the large and charitable air. 

And all our rarer, better, truer self. 

That sobbed religiously in yearning song. 

That watched to ease the burden of the world, 
Laboriously tracing what must be. 
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And what may yet be better, — saw within 
A worthier image for the sanctuary, 

And shaped it forth before the multitude, 

Divinely human, raising worship so 
To higher reverence more mixed with love, — 

That better self shall live till human Time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 
Unread forever. 

This is life to come, 

Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony. 

Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused. 

And in diffusion ever more intense. 

So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 

— GEORGE ELIOT 


I — The Dead^ 

Blow out, you bugles, over the rich Dead! 

There’s none of these so lonely and poor of old, 
But, dying, has made us rarer gifts than gold. 
These laid the world away; poured out the red 
Sweet wine of youth; gave up the years to be 
Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene 
That men call age ; and those who would have been 
Their sons, they gave, their immortality. 

Blow, bugles, blow! They brought us, for our dearth, 
Holiness, lacked so long, and Love, and Pain. 
Honor has come back, as a king, to earth. 

And paid his subjects with a royal wage; 

And Nobleness walks in our ways again; 

And we have come into our heritage. 
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II — The Dead 

These hearts were woven of human joys and cares, 
Washed marvelously with sorrow, swift to mirth. 

The years had given them kindness. Dawn was theirs, 

And sunset, and the colors of the earth. 

These had seen movement, and heard music; known 
Slumber and waking; loved; gone proudly friended; 
Felt the quick stir of wonder; sat alone; 

Touched flowers and furs and cheeks. All this is ended. 

There are waters blown by changing winds to laughter 
And lit by the rich skies, all day. And after. 

Frost, with a gesture, stays the waves that dance 
And wandering loveliness. He leaves a white 
Unbroken glory, a gathered radiance, 

A width, a shining peace, under the night. 

RUPERT BROOKE 


Finis 

I strove with none, for none was worth my strife. 

Nature I loved and, next to Nature, Art: 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life; 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


From The Garden of Proserpine 

From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free. 

We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be. 

That no life lives forever; 

That dead men rise up never; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 
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Then star nor sun shall waken 
Nor any change of light; 

Nor sound of waters shaken, 

Nor any sound or sight; 

Nor wintry leaves nor vernal, 

Nor days nor things diurnal 
Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal night. 

— ^ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


Requiem * 

Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die. 

And I laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor y home from the sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill. 

— ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Margaritae Sorori^ 

A late lark twitters from the quiet skies 
And from the west, 

Where the sun, his day’s work ended. 
Lingers as in content, 

There falls on the old, gray city 
An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 

The smoke ascends 

In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires 
Shine and are changed. In the valley 
Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The sun. 
Closing his benediction, 
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Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the triumphing night — 

Night with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep. 

So be my passingl 

My task accomplish’d and the long day done, 

My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gather’d to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death. 

— ^WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


Dirge Without Music ^ 

I am not resigned to the shutting away of loving hearts in the 
hard ground. 

So it is, and so it will be, for so it has been, time out of mind: 

Into the darkness they go, the wise and the lovely. Crowned 

With lilies and with laurel they go; but I am not resigned. 

Lovers and thinkers, into the earth with you. 

Be one with the dull, the indiscriminate dust. 

A fragment of what you felt, of what you knew, 

A formula, a phrase remains, — but the best is lost. 

The answers quick and keen, the honest look, the laughter, the 
love, — 

They are gone. They are gone to feed the roses. Elegant and 
curled 

Is the blossom. Fragrant is the blossom. I know. But I do not 
approve. 

More precious was the light in your eyes than all the roses of the 
world. 

Down, down, down into the darkness of the grave 

Gently they go, the beautiful, the tender, the kind; 

Quietly they go, the intelligent, the witty, the brave. 

I know. But I do not approve. And I am not resigned. 

— EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 
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Transient ® 

Give up the dream that Love may trick the fates 
To live again somewhere beyond the gleam 
Of dying stars, or shatter the strong gates 
Some god has builded high: give up the dream. 

Flame were not flame unless it met the dark — 

The beauty of our doomed, bewildered loves 
Dwells in the transience of the moving spark 
Which pricks oblivion’s blackness as it moves; 

A few more heartbeats and our hearts shall lie 
Dusty and done with raptures and with rhyme: 

Let us not babble of eternity 

Who stand upon this little edge of time! 

Even old godheads sink in space and drown, 

Their arks like foundered galleons sucked down. 

— DON MARQUIS 
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